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ELECTIONS IN MOROCCO: PROGRESS 
OR CONFUSION? 


Douglas E. Ashford 


N MAY 29, 1960, Morocco underwent another important test in her 
development of political institutions. After more than two years 
of preparation and planning nationwide elections were held for rural 

commune council members. In each of the approximately 800 rural communes, 
which are now the basic unit for local reform, the communal councils are 
to become Morocco’s first experiment in self-government and the focus for self- 
supported community development. Although some reservations must be 
made concerning the significance of elections in an absolute monarchy, they 
constitute an irreversible trend in the country’s institutional development 
and an experience that will have a lasting impact on the increasingly complex 
pattern of Moroccan politics. 

The elections can be interpreted in many ways. They are, first, an 
unquestionable and fairly important indication of the size and structure of 
current political forces in Morocco. Popularity alone is seldom the sole 
criterion of strength in any political system, but in a country where more and 
more persons claim exclusive rights to nationalist loyalties the elections are 
important guidelines. Secondly, the elections mark the prelude to an important 
new phase in Moroccan political development, the transition from an absolute 
to a constitutional monarchy. The ultimate success of this transition may rest 
as much with the encouragement of local political responsibility as with the 
constitution itself, which has been promised by the end of 1962. Lastly, the 


> Douctas E. ASHFORD is assistant professor of government at the University of Indiana. His 
“Politics and Violence in Morocco” appeared in the Winter 1959 issue of this JOURNAL. 
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elections were a demonstration of organizational competence and of local 
political maturity that will have a permanent, if not entirely predictable, effect 
on the Moroccan people. Largely owing to the ingenuity and skill of the young 
Under-Secretary of State, Hasan Zemmouri,’ the elections took place in calm 
and with little intentional abuse. The Moroccan people have gained a degree 
of political self-confidence and experience, an elusive but critical ingredient 
in the development of a viable political system. 

An analysis of the election falls naturally in four parts. First is the 
long and still somewhat obscure process of preparation, planning and discus- 
sion.’ Preparation began slightly more than a year after independence with 
the first steps to organize rural communes. All political interests supported 
electoral planning, although there are some signs that the inherent uncertainties 
of a popular judgment led to some procrastination. The second major 
aspect of the election is the actual procedure of registration, nomination and 
voting. Considerable technical skill was used and the administration of the 
elections was generally above reproach. However, the regionally differentiated 
results, which appear below in tables, are interesting evidence of the problems 
of developing self-government under even the most favorable circumstances. 
A third aspect, and probably the one open to most controversy, is the results 
of the election. The electoral procedure prevented the ready identification of 
party affiliation, but all vitally interested parties, including the government 
itself, were busily engaged in determining the party identifications of all suc- 
cessful candidates the month following the elections. The fourth and con- 
cluding point will be to estimate the long-rn significance of the elections 
and how they figure in the current pattern of internal politics. 

Elections have figured prominently in nearly every government program 
and official address since independence. They were stressed in the speeches 
of Si Mubarak Bekkai when the first Council of Ministers was formed and 
again when the Istiqlal took a leading role in the second Council. King 
Muhammad V was known to be most sympathetic to the formation of local 
self-government and made the first firm promise of elections on May Day, 
1957.° There followed a long and sometimes bitter discussion of the feasibility 
of elections for the fall of 1957, in which it appears that the Minister of the 
Interior took the most pessimistic view and that the Istiqlal was something less 
than enthusiastic.* Since the complicated process of establishing new communes 


1. Zemmouri moved to the post of Minister of Agriculture in the government formed under 
the King just before elections. His first government post was chef de cabinet for ‘Abdallah Ibrahim 
when he was Minister of Labor in the first two governments 

> 


2. A series of case studies on decision-making in the Moroccan government are being pre 


pared by Professor I. William Zartman. One of them will go into the handling of the electoral 
law in greater detail 

3. Al-Istiqlal, May 4, 1957, p. 8 

4. See the comment of L’ Action, September 2, 1957, p. 10 
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and reviewing the rudimentary plan left by the French did not even begin until 
the fall of 1957, this goal appears somewhat ambitious. 

From the very beginning the electoral discussions raised fundamental 
issues in Moroccan politics, precisely the type of questions that were most 
difficult to resolve in the new government. Until the Charter of Liberties 
was issued in the fall of 1958,° there were no guarantees of the right to 
assemble or to organize for political purposes. The Istiqlal was still firmly 
united in 1957, but the P.D.I. (Parti Démocratique de l’Indépendance), the 
most important minor party at the time, objected to the Istiqlal’s predominance 
in the civil service and influence in Radio Maroc. There were rumors that 
the Ministry of the Interior favored an arbitrary, “non-political” process, which 
were indirectly affirmed when the King personally intervened in the planned 
meetings. The day following his intervention the palace issued a statement 
reassuring the citizens that “. . . the possibility of introducing appeals con- 
cerning the establishment of electoral lists, lists of candidates and finally the 
holding of the consultation itself . . .” would be supported by the King himself.’ 

The Ifni crisis in the fall of 1957 postponed further consideration of elec- 
tions, but French consultants were called in and notices of further investigation 
appeared from time to time.* In January, 1958, the Minister of the Interior 
announced that an election law was ready to be submitted to the King, the 
rumors of election dates appeared once again, first for spring of 1958 and later 
for the summer. Although the government was probably prepared for elec- 
tions by mid-1958, the first decision was no doubt made more difficult as party 
strife multiplied. In late 1957 the M.P. (Mouvement Populaire) appeared and 
in the spring of 1958 the internal strains of the Istiqlal was revealed when the 
third Council of Government under Balafrej was formed without support from 
progressive elements in the party. The parties were on the whole unprepared 
for elections,’ while the people were still experiencing post-independence let- 
down and suffering the after effects of poor harvests in 1957. 

Despite the internal and international crises that harassed Morocco the 
elections remained a central issue. They figured prominently in the Balafrej 
government of May, 1958, which the King was reportedly determined to keep 
in office until elections could be held. But the eagerly sought “homogeneity” of 
the Balafrej Council of Government was never achieved as the Istiqlal quarreled 


5. Bulletin Officiel, no. 2404bis, November 27, 1958, pp. 1909-1919 

6. Démocracie, July 15, 1957, p. 5, and July 22, 1957, p. 3. 

7. From communiqué of the Minister of Information, La Chronique Marocaine, July 25-28, 
1957, p. 1. 

8. The major advisors were Duverger and de Laubadére, French political scientists. M’hammedi 
made a visit to Tunisia to study their electoral procedures. 

9. Over the summer of 1957 the election discussions appear to have stimulated a series of 
articles in the Istiqlal Internal Bulletin (Nushra al-Hizb) that explain the meaning of elections in 
extremely simple and generally impartial terms. See Ibid., “Elections,” no. 6, (June, 1957), pp. 3-4, 
and “At the Door of Elections,”’ no. 8, (August, 1957), pp. 5-6. 
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over foreign policy, labor politics and economic development. By December, 
1958, when ‘Abdallah Ibrahim became President of the Council, elections 
had even greater importance. They were increasingly looked upon as a means 
of establishing the new rural communes as the focus of a new, constructive 
national effort. To minimize the chances of repeating the Balafrej debacle the 
Ibrahim government was formed 4 titre personnel and a special office was 
created in the Ministry of the Interior to plan and to conduct the elections.” 
By this time there is little doubt but what election plans were complete. There 
remained only the delicate task of maneuvering the laws through the labyrinth 
of Palace politics and making a small number of policy decisions. 

From the rather tortuous history of electoral planning in Morocco an 
important point emerges concerning the first elections in a developing country 
and evaluating their results. In the new country the electoral process is con- 
sidered as a means of resolving fundamental, and sometimes bitter, differences 
among leaders and also as a source of policy guidance. In the absence of a 
reservoir of political consensus each organized political group hopes that the 
elections will give them new prominence, but in a system where there is as yet 
no place for the less prominent. Lacking the respected and effective institutions 
that consensus helps provide, minority parties, such as the P.D.I. in 1957 
and the progressive Istiqlal faction in 1958, clamor for elections when out 
of power, but are not at all certain they wish to be controlled by popular 
choice when in power. Those in power tend to procrastinate and even to 
repudiate the electoral process. The tendency to treat elections as an instru- 
ment of self-interest rather than an instrument of national interest had two 
important effects on electoral planning in Morocco. 

At the central level the scrutin uninominal voting system was selected 
over some form of the scrutin de liste system, even though the latter had 
been recommended by Duverger ** and favored by all political parties. The 
choice of the single member district was dictated to a certain extent by 
problems of communication and understanding in the more remote areas of the 
country, but it also served to minimize the national political value of the 
elections. Although the elections were for local officials, it was not necessary 
to conduct the elections so as to prevent parties from publicly identifying 
their candidates. With multiple member districts the still fragmentary local 
party organizations could have operated more effectively and parties might 
have been encouraged to state their positions more clearly. Both parties and 
the Ministry of the Interior were busily at work after the elections trying to 


10. The planning of the rural communes, to be discussed in a subsequent article, was under 
Zemmouri and separate from the Ministry's offices working on the electoral law. The fact that 
Ibrahim’s protégé was promoted to Under-Secretary with the specific mission of executing electoral 
plans tends to confirm reports that the elections had previously become bogged down. 

11. L’Action, January 30, 1958, p. 11. 
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unearth the political affiliations of the successful candidates and, thereby, give 
the elections a confidential but known degree of national political significance. 
Since a national interpretation cannot be avoided it is unfortunate that the 
elections were not held in a way to maximize party responsibility and the 
educational effect of mass political participation. 

The general setting of the Moroccan election may also encourage the 
deterioration of local party organization. The concentration of effective power 
in Rabat leads not only to party bickering, but to distraction from local activity 
that might have had many auxiliary benefits in addition to contributing to more 
meaningful elections. Interesting evidence can be found in the results of the 
Chamber of Commerce elections, which took place three weeks before national 
elections. The Istiqlal sponsored U.M.C.LA. (L’Union Marocaine des Com- 
mercants, Industrialistes et Artisans) was opposed by candidates of the new 
U.N.F.P."* (L’Union National des Forces Populaires) in nearly all urban 
centers. As the more conservative group with strong backing from wealthy 
businessmen, the U.M.C.I.A. was generally favored against the more pro- 
gressive, labor-based U.N.F.P. The newer party campaigned heavily, while the 
older, more confident party expected the Moroccan merchants and small 
businessmen to support them as they had done for many years. The local 
Istiqlal and U.M.C.I.A. offices did not campaign and lost heavily. The value 
of the elections was lost, both as an experiment in increased political participa- 
tion and as a reliable indicator of commercial interests, as shown in Table I. 

The Chamber of Commerce elections were, of course, an important event 
in the preparation for rural commune elections. The U.N.F.P. learned that 
its urban organization, which depends heavily on U.M.T. support, was most 
effective. The Istiqlal found that the spontaneous solidarity of the indi- 
pendence struggle was not easily transposed to the more concrete, precise 
problems of internal politics. The overall effect was probably to stimulate 
more party activity in the communal elections than might have otherwise 
taken place. 

A second major point of this essay is to examine the formal arrangements 
for the elections. Although a somewhat technical subject, it has important 
political implications as the above discussion of the voting system indicated. 
Furthermore, the problems and solutions devised in the electoral experiences 
of the rapidly changing countries are often of comparative value and essential 
to evaluating election results. The sine qua non of the elections was naturally 
an impartial and standardized procedure. As the background discussion indi- 


12. The U.N.F.P. existed informally from January to September, 1959, when regional com- 
mittees were formed and the progressive faction under the leadership of Mahdi Ben Barka and 
Mahjub Ben Seddiq openly repudiated the Istiqlal. In the fall a coalition of parties was formed 
under the present title and included progressives from the P.D.I. and some Mouvement Populaire 
representatives as well. 
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TABLE 1 
Party Strength and Size of Vote in Selected Cities: 
Chamber of Commerce Elections of May, 1960* 
Regist. Valid Jo Reg. Party Strength 
City Voters Votes Voting U.M.C.LA. U.N.F.P. 
Tangier 2,612 811 31 12 
Rabat 4,127 1,298 31 
Oujda 1,716 371 22 
Fes 4,100 1,046 25 
Kenitra 1,578 443 28 
Al-Jadiida 1,015 439 43 
Essaouira 963 470 49 
Safi 1,021 405 40 
Meknes 4,329 736 17 
Tetouan 2,302 478 21 


* The participation figures are taken from La Vigie Marocaine, May 5, 1960. The party identifica- 
tions are based on the published lists of candidates and elected members. The results were not 
challenged by the Istiqlal, but the party has initiated proceedings to have the elections annulled 
for alleged procedural abuses by the U.N.F.P. 


cated there were frequently expressed doubts that a government dominated by 
either party could fairly administer elections. The P.D.I. and later the 
Popular Movement protected the Istiqlal’s “privileged position” until the 
fall of Balafrej, and then the Istiqlal used the same argument, which it had 


previously ignored, against the pro-U.N.F.P. tendencies of the Ibrahim 
government. 

The bulk of the preparation had, of course, proceeded under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of the Interior, whose officials are barred from party 
activity and probably generally disinterested in party politics. Apart from 
some areas of recurring trouble, like Bani Mellal, where inexperienced officials 
had been appointed, there is little evidence that local officials intervened in the 
electoral process. Centrally, however, the administrative problem was more 
complex and the sheer prestige of office was very likely an unfair advantage. 
The King decided to remove Ibrahim a week before elections and to institute 
a non-party Council of Government under his personal direction.** Although 
the monarch had frequently asserted that the elections were to be without 
party significance, his action was an implicit admission that party identifications 
were a factor. The new Council was itself inescapably of political meaning, 
which was most clearly revealed in the absence of any U.N.F.P. members and 
the presence of several Istiqlal leaders. Since the details of the elections 
were settled the change of government had no direct effect on the technical 


13. There has been a growing number of both serious and petty differences between the 
Palace and the Ibrahim government, dating at least from the momentary arrest of U.N.F.P. leaders 
in September, 1959. There were reports that Prince Mawlay Hasan, who became Vice President 
of the Council of Government and Minister of Defence, had played an increasingly large role in 
the intrigue. See for example, The Economist, June 18, 1960, p. 1220-1221, and France-Observateur, 
July 21, 1960, p. 11 
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aspects of the elections, and may have been more important as an indication of 
royal displeasure with the U.N.F.P.** 


Voting preparations began in the fall of 1959, although the actual 
demarcation and planning for the rural communes was completed in 1958. 
There were three major administrative tasks: the fixing of electoral districts, 
the registration of voters and the registration of candidates. Voter regis- 
tration began in late November 1959 and continued until early January, 1960. 
The government was most anxious that there be a respectable response. Peri- 
odic bulletins of the accomplishment in each province made the registration 
process into a kind of competition among provincial officials. A goal was 
fixed, as given in Table 2, and attention focused on its fulfillment. The 
qualifications to vote were kept very simple. Both men and women of twenty- 


TABLE 2 
Eligible, Registered and Actual Voters (Nearest Thousands )* 
Province or Estim % Elig. Jo Reg. % Pop 
Prefecture Elig. Regist. Regist. Voters Voting Pop. Voting 
Agadir 373 339 91 228 67 836 27 
Al-Hoceima 88 83 94 54 65 186 29 
Bani Mellal 185 189 102 152 80 353 43 
Casablanca 565 505 89 360 71 1,117 32 
Casa (pref.) 274 272 99 230 85 685 34 
Fes 365 261 71 202 oF 801 Fi 
Ksar Essouk 153 160 105 125 78 307 41 
Marrakech 850 641 75 471 73 1,739 27 
Meknes 228 211 93 166 79 482 34 
Nador 171 129 75 61 47 351 17 
Ouarzazate 143 161 113 131 81 279 47 
Oujda 162 146 90 110 75 309 36 
Rabat 384 408 106 329 81 1,191 28 
Rabat (pref.) 80 67 84 58 87 155 37 
Tangier 62 38 61 28 74 122 2 
Taza 192 161 84 113 70 353 32 
Tetouan 316 238 75 161 68 414 39 


Totals 1,591 4,009 87 2,979 74 9,680 31 
The Estimated Eligibility figures are taken from an undated Ministry of the Interior document, 
“Etat des inscriptions par provinces du 25 novembre au 19 janvier 1960,” The Registration 
figures come from a similar document, “Elections des Conseils Communaux—Résultats Chiffres 
du 29 mai 1960.” The second document gives registration figures that are slightly larger than 
the earlier document so that the total percentage of registered voters is 2 per cent above that 
announced in the press. Figures for Voters come from the second document and the population 
figures are from the Livre des Commandements, Ministry of the Interior, Rabat, n.d. (1957) with 
adjustments for regional reapportionment since publication. 


* 


14. This opinion was expressed to the author both by leaders of the U.N.F.P. and independent 
Moroccan observers. Certainly there is little doubt but what the impressive defeat of the Istiqlal 
in the Chamber of Commerce elections alerted the party’s leaders and conservative opinion in the 
Palace to the risk of another humiliation in the rural commune elections. The popular impact of 
Ibrahim’s removal was undoubtedly largely to the U.N.F.P.’s disadvantage in the countryside, but 
in the cities it may have actually worked to their advantage. 
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one years of age could register and vote upon presenting proof of residence 
and identification." There were liberal provisions for dispensation where 
documents or records were lacking. The police were disqualified along with 
certain categories of naturalized citizens, criminals and those punished for 
Protectorate activities. 

The registration figures given in Table 2 must be interpreted with caution 
since the estimate for eligible electors were made without the benefit of a 
reliable census. It is noteworthy, however, that either existing population 
figures are faulty or estimates were pessimistic for the more remote provinces. 
Thus, Ksar Essouk, Ouarzazate, Bani Mellal and also the more advanced 
province of Rabat exceeded official expectations. In view of the frequent 
assertion of the suitability of the jemaa or tribal council for local self-govern- 
ment, it is interesting that the areas having more intact tribal structures 
responded more heavily than anticipated to registration. No precise pattern 
can be found in the areas of low voter registration, although several of the 
provinces, notably Fes, Nador, Tangier and Tetouan, have had particularly 
severe economic problems since independence so that low registration might 
constitute a protest. 

The nomination process is more crucial and in some respects more difficult 
to evaluate. Again the qualifications were kept as simple as possible. Any 
Moroccan registered to vote and twenty-five years of age was eligible for 
office with the exception of judges, rural administrative officials down to the 
rank pasha, gaid or khalifa, and those under the legal restrictions noted for 
voting qualifications./* The potential abuse of the nomination process rested 
partially with the law, which permitted minor rural administrators, shuyukh 
and mugaddamin, to run for office. In more remote regions they were often 
associated with the government and identified as the representatives of the 
King, making them unbeatable and often unchallenged candidates. Higher 
provincial officials, eager to produce results, were also tempted to nominate 
lesser officials where party candidates or local uotables were not forthcoming. 
All political parties protested strongly and three weeks before the elections 
the law was modified to disqualify the minor officials.’ The reversal re- 
portedly created some last minute inconvenience, although there were only 
24 districts in addition to Agadir city where elections were not held as 
scheduled. 


The formidable task of nomination is shown in Table 3, where the num- 


15. Bulletin Officiel, no. 2445, September 4, 1959, p. 1477. ff. contains the three basic laws 
for electoral procedure. Subsequent comment on the electoral laws comes from this source except 
as otherwise noted 

16. In both the case of registration and nomination a person could select either his place of 
birth or residence. This enabled those who wished to find “safe constituencies,” although there 
were still some upsets. In Rabat a minister was defeated by a small coal merchant, who persuasively 
argued that the constituents would always find him available when they needed help 

17. Bulletin Officiel, no. 2480, May 6, 1960, p. 928 
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ber of electoral districts and candidates is given for each province. The electoral 
districts of each commune were originally outlined by local officials and then 
reviewed by higher officials. The electoral law gave a fixed scale of representa- 
tion, ranging from nine councillors for communes of 7,500 or less to fifty-one 
for communes of over 225,000. Allowing the sparsely populated communes 
relatively more councillors meant that some adjustment of representation would 
be needed before using the newly elected officials for provincial or national 
assemblies. As shown in Table 3, the total population per district varied 
from about 600 persons in Tetouan to a maximum of nearly 13,500 persons 
in Casablanca. The physical and psychological barriers to more inclusive, 
proportionate districts had to be acknowledged in local elections. There 
‘are few indications that the districting procedure was purposefully used to 
handicap a political party. 

Over 47,000 candidates were registered in more than 10,000 districts. 
The average of 4.6 candidatures per district indicates that the elections stimu- 
lated considerable local interest, although it is difficult to determine to what 
extent candidates represented different viewpoints or party leanings. The 
five provinces (Al-Hociema, Bani Mellal, Ksar Essouk, Marrakech and Nador) 
that performed well above the average in rate of nomination are all less 
advanced regions of the country, which tends to confirm the earlier observation 
that they may have indeed responded more enthusiastically. Whether or not 
their response is due to their experience with tribal councils remains an open 
question. The largest number of nominations per district took place in the 
politically active and highly organized city of Casablanca, which raises the 
question of why the city of Rabat, also politically articulate, had the poorest 
nomination record in the country. Other low records for nominations were 
established in Oujda, where party organizations are still weak and political 
activity disrupted by the Algerian problem, and by Tangier, where there is 
no doubt discontent from the recent economic integration. 

Final details were outlined during the two months before elections. In 
a carefully drawn series of instructions local officials were given precise plans, 
which included provisions for a wide variety of emergencies and contingencies.” 
By early April the electoral maps were to be completed and publicly posted. 
During the remainder of the month nominations were recorded and verified. 
Approximately three weeks before the election the voting place was to be 
specified and clearly marked in all districts so as to alert the public. On the 
whole these plans demonstrate considerable skill and forethought even to 
forbidding red or green ballots in order to prevent an association with national 
colors. To enforce the government’s decision to keep the elections “non- 


18. See, “Elections des conseils communaux—préparation de l’élection,” and “Election des 
conseils communaux—opérations électorales,"" both undated circulars from the Ministry of the 
Interior, Rabat 
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TABLE 3 

Communes, Electoral Districts and Candidates* 
Province or Rural Electoral Cand./ Pop./ 
Prefecture Communes Districts Candidatures Dist Dist.* 
Agadir 91 1,007 4,613 4.6 789 
Al-Hoceima 21 222 1,160 A 837 


Bani Mellal 44 522 2,785 -, 676 
Casablanca 104 1,270 ,180 4. 879 
Casa (pref.) ! 51 276 ! 13,431 
Fes 61 741 3,039 4. 1,081 
Ksar Essouk 13 500 643 3 641 
Marrakech 1,846 812 . 942 
Meknes 31 431 012 4.) 1,048 
Nador 28 382 879 4. 919 
Ouarzazate 40 507 388 4. 550 
Oujda 35 420 ,258 736 
Rabat ] ,053 ,796 4. 1,131 
Rabat (pref.) 35 117 3. 2,486 
Tangier 64 198 3. 1,906 
Taza 5. 472 1,918 4.1 748 
Tetouan . 684 3,100 4.5 605 
Totals 798 10,207 47,174 4.6 941 
The figures concerning communes, electoral districts and candidatures come from a Ministry of 
Interior document, “Etat par province ou préfecture des candidatures en vue de l'élection des 


conseils communaux,”’ n.d. The population ratios used date from the Livre de Commandements 
op. cit. with the 41,000 inhabitants of Agadir city, who did not participate, deducted. 


political’’ colors were to be assigned to candidates in a random fashion at each 
electoral district. There were reports, however, that the Istiqlal did succeed in 
consistently getting white ballots in some parts of the country. 

An aspect of the particular interest is the handling of female participation. 
There were no reports of any special obstacles for female voters *® and women 
generally voted in large numbers. From a third to a half of the registered 
voters in each province were women.” The highest female registration was 
in Nador, the city of Rabat and Ourazazate. The lowest was in Taza, Mar- 
takech and Rabat provinces. Although no comparable figures are available 
on the turn-out of women voters, most observers felt they participated freely. 
There were, however, only ten female candidates in the country, of whom half 
were in the province of Casablanca. 


The results of the elections, the third focal point of the essay, are open 


19. In this regard it interesting to note that early Istiqlal proposals would have given 
women a handicap. While both men and women should be allowed to vote, women should possess 
one of the following qualifications in the “transitory phase’: be head of a family, hold a labor 
identity card (paid laborer), pay property or commercial taxes, or have a certificate of elementary 
education Summary of the Istiqlal’s Project for Village Communes,” Nushra al-Hizh, no. 4, 
(April, 1957), p. 4 


20. “Etat des inscriptions effectives par provinces du 25 novembre au 19 janvier 1960,” 
Ministry of the Interior, Rabat, n.d 
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to many interpretations. The first qualification for any analysis is that the 
newly elected councillors are not under any public obligation to political parties 
nor are there any procedures to enforce party discipline. All of the parties 
campaigned for specific candidates and no doubt contributed sizable sums to 
their election, but the parties have no recourse should such a candidate choose 
to change parties or become an independent.” Any interpretation of election 
results is subject to uncertainties imposed by the electoral process itself and 
by many unpredictable factors in Moroccan politics. 

The official and claimed election figures are presented in Table 4. The 
Istiqlal remained strong in its historic centers of strength and came very 
near to having a majority in the country as a whole. More revealing is the 
U.N.F.P. record, which indicates that the new party has relied heavily on 
trade union support and did well in the coastal and industrial regions. 
Considering that the U.N.F.P. has existed only nine months as a weakly 
organized party and six months as a fully established party, it appears to be a 
formidable threat to Istiqlal predominance. There are signs that it used 
some of the appeal that gave such flattering results in the Chamber of Com- 
merce elections. The strong Agadir showing is very likely based on the 
families of Sousi merchants and épicerie owners, who supported the new party 
in the Chamber of Commerce elections. The official results place the U.N.F.P. 
ahead of the Istiqlal in Agadir, Ouarzazate, Tangier and the cities of Rabat and 
Casablanca. These are generally in line with U.N.F.P. claims, although 
the party allows itself higher margins.” 

The Istiqlal entered the electoral competition with incomparable advan- 
tages. In much of the country it is still the unchallenged vehicle of Moroccan 
independence and in many places the sole organized party. The party cadre 
has been in place for four years and is well financed. In the interior of the 
country the elder nationalists carried cities and countryside, surpassing the 
U.N.F.P. in Bani Mellal, Casablanca, Fes, Meknes, Oujda, Rabat, Tetouan 
and Taza provinces. There was scattered rural support for the U.N.F.P., 
but mostly in areas where some mining takes place. In general the Istiqlal 
did not exaggerate its claims beyond the official figures as much as the 
U.N.F.P., except in Ouarzazate and Marrakech, where it may have wished to 
conceal sizable progressive party inroads. 


There are two observations of possible lasting significance in the positions 
of the two major parties. First, the U.N.F.P. has become the leading party 


21. This was admitted by the leaders of both parties. The Istiqlal, however, has a signed slip 
from each candidate that it endorsed and helped. The slips also carry the candidate’s photograph, 
some background information and the regional party inspector's signature. 

22. Neither official nor claimed results can be considered as entirely accurate or permanent. 
Officials probably classified councillors as “independent” in borderline or undecided cases, while 
parties probably gave themselves the benefit of the doubt in all cases. Although Table 4 gives 
results by provinces, the author received the data for each commune as available. The more detailed 
urban results are taken from these figures 
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TABLE 4 
Official and Claimed Election Results* 


Province or Number Claimed Official 

Prefecture Cands.** Ist. UNFP Ist UNFe MP PDC Other Total 
Agadir 1,017 . 575 236 427 —- 997 
Al-Hoceima 231 2 - --- 223 
Bani Mellal 552 133 281 87 60 24 521 
Casablanca 1,374 634 554 495 44 1,345 
Casa (pref.) 51 42 6 42 — - 51 
Fes 741 27 558 35 3 37 734 
Ksar Essouk 491 133 222 53 13 489 
Marrakech 1,820 5 638 626 495 11 1,789 
Meknes 431 57 260 6l é 10 a 430 
Nador 394 é 145 127 14 60 393 
Quarzazate 507 183 151 195 4 11 _ 504 
Oujda 420 73 210 18 2 415 
Rabat 1,068 426 651 241 2 36 82 f 1,066 
Rabat (pref.) 35 30 3 31 — i 

Tangier 64 60 20 40 = 

Taza 472 43 53 246 23 103 70 70 

Tetouan 684 115 338 109 lL 210 210 


Totals 10,352 5,128 3,324 4,491 2,366 702 294 2,264 90 10,207 

* The claimed figures are based on interviews with Muhammad Lyazidi, Istiqlal headquarters, 
Rabat, July 13-14, 1960, and with Maitre ‘Abd al-Rahman Yousfi, U.N.F.P. Headquarters, Casa- 
blanca, July 18-19, 1960. The official figures were acquired by Professor I. William Zartman 


and kindly given to the writer. They are a compilation of results by the Ministry of the Interior 
and the Sareté National. 


The number of candidates should be the same as the number of electoral districts given on 
Table 3 above. However, the number of districts was apparently changed at the last moment 
and the changes have been recorded as given. There are 145 more districts than planned earlier, 
The reader should not confuse this with the total official results, which coincidentally leave 145 
candidates unidentified. 
in the more modern urban areas. Not only did it carry the major cities, Rabat 
and Casablanca, by huge majorities, but it can also claim majorities in Kenitra, 
Al-Jadiida, Settat, Safi, Marrakech, Tangier and Tetouan that are not ques- 
tioned by Istiqlal claims. The Istiqlal carried the more traditional cities of 
Salé, Taza, Fes, Meknes and Oujda. In a political system where urban organi- 
zation and demonstrable popular support are often crucial factions, the 
U.N.F.P. is in strong position. It should not be forgotten that the Istiqlal had 
as long to counter U.N.F.P. urban activity as the new party has to organize, 
and apparently has been unable to break the U.N.F.P.—U.M.T. industrial, 
urban coalition.** 
The second point concerns the position of the less committed voters and 
how they might support the two major parties. There are much larger numbers 


23. The formation of the new coalition and the resulting division of the Moroccan labor 
movement are analyzed in the author's “Labor Politics in a New Nation,” Western Political 
Quarterly, v. 13, no. 2, (June 1960) pp. 312-331 
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of independent voters than the party claims suggest and also sizable scat- 
tered blocs of M.P. voters. Al-Hoceima is entirely under independent control, 
but this may be a qualified detachment because of continued military influence 
in the province.** In the provinces of Casablanca, Ksar Essouk, Marrakech, 
Nador, Ouarzazate and Tetouan the independents are in a position to reverse 
the existing position of the larger parties. The independents are very likely 
not above politics, but simply less articulate and less experienced. In a country 
with a fairly high propensity for violence the competition for independent 
support in the communal councils may become bitter. The fact that the 
party claims left room for independents suggests that their political education 
may have already begun. The official figures show that they are concentrated 
in the more remote regions. 

The political leanings of the M.P. were never clearly expressed by the 
party's leaders during the election, although the U.N.F.P. leaders firmly 
asserted that they had M.P. support and pointed to the M.P. leader on their 
Executive Committee. The political philosophy of the M.P. as well as its 
leaders’ antipathy for the Istiqlal elders would suggest that its support 
would go to the U.N.F.P. if an open choice were forced. The M.P.’s strength 
is concentrated in those provinces where its leaders have tribal ties or where 
they lead the Army of Liberation. The Bani Snassen of Oujda province voted 
heavily in favor of M.P. candidates. The party also received support in the 
parts of Fes, Meknes, Nador, Taza and Ksar Essouk provinces affected by the 
1955 uprisings. Although M.P. support would give the U.N.F.P. a provincial 
majority in only Ksar Essouk, it could also give the more urban party needed 
rural representation throughout the country. 

The other minor party is the P.D.C. (Parti Démocratique Constitution- 
nel), the pro-Istiqlal remnant of the old P.D.I. The P.D.I. made a brief ap- 
pearance in the first Council of Government after independence, but suffered 
from weak leadership. The elder leader, Muhammad Al-Ouazzani, founded 
the new party when the young P.D.I. leaders, Bensouda and Boutaleb, joined 
the U.N.F.P. The party’s strength appears to be largely in areas where its 
tribal ties remain effective and, to some extent, where Ouazzani’s role in the 
Army of Liberation may still bring him support. The P.D.C.’s isolated and 
traditionally-oriented following is certainly vulnerable to other appeals and 
important only in Tetouan. 

The probable impact that the elections may have on the Moroccan politi- 
cal scene will be considered last. Since the concentration of effective power in 
Rabat and Casablanca does not seem likely to change, the effects are likely to 
be highly controlled. The first, and the expected, manifestation will be the 
growing activity of the rural communal councils. At the present moment 


24. The city of Al-Hoceima was the center of the northern tribal revolts of late 1959 and 
early 1960 
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the legal powers of these councils are closely circumscribed, but may change 
in any direction according to the wishes of the rural administrators, and their 
superiors in the Ministry of the Interior. Moroccan officials are well aware, 
of course, that failure in developing institutions for popular expression and 
for a degree of popular control could end in disaster and very likely serious 
bloodshed. However, confidence in their good intentions might be more bol- 
stered if the future plans for developing the communal system were more 
clearly established. 

Under the law on the organization of the rural communes they are nearly 
devoid of effective power.” Their major function is clearly to provide vehicles 
for local economic and social improvement under close supervision from 
local administrators, but it would be foolhardy to think that cooperative 
sacrifice will not be accompanied by increased collective and individual politi- 
cal awareness. The councils may decide to make small increases in local taxes, 
but even these budgetary decisions must be submitted to the local pasha or 
gaid for approval. They may, secondly, hold debates, but the pasha or qaid 
may forbid any discussion not previously planned on the council agenda or 
foreign to the council’s closely limited and localized powers. The possible 
popular impact of discussion is further restricted by the power of the local 
official, or his representative (quite clearly the police, who are placed under 
local officials in another part of the law) to decide that the meeting must be 
held privately with the requesting official still present. Lest there be any con- 
fusion Article 26 specifies that ‘Above all it is forbidden to formulate wishes 
of a political character or foreign to the objects of local interest.” 

The third restriction is the power of the Minister of the Interior to put 
subjects on the agenda, to demand reconsideration of any subject already 
passed on, and to ask approval for any specific proposal. Since political mean- 
ing may easily be attached to local affairs, these provisions do not necessarily 
mean that the communal councils will not become politically controversial in 
the broader sense, but they do mean that the Ministry of the Interior and the 
police can intervene at will to destroy the one chance that ‘the councils have 
of establishing independent, popular support. If this proves to be the gov- 
ernment’s intent the councils will soon be discredited in the more advanced 
regions of the country where political parties are more highly organized. Even 
where the local people can be more easily manipulated according to admin- 
istrative design, the goal of the rural commune program will unavoidably 
increase political consciousness and local prosperity. If the communal program 
is abused it will contribute to its own dissolution as progress is made. The 


25. See Le Monde, July 5, 1960, p. 4. For the law on procedures and powers of rural 
communes, which was passed nearly a month after the elections, see the Bulletin Officiel, no. 2487, 
June 24, 1960, “Dahir no. 1-59-315 du 28 hiji 1379 (23 juin 1960) relatif 4 l'organisation 
ommunale,”’ pp. 1230-1235 
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effect of the communal elections can never be totally erased. The last column 
of Table 2 shows that nearly a third of the Moroccan population have under- 
gone the experience of having a voice in local affairs, however compromised 
and limited, and at least half the voters were aware of the national party 
identification of their vote. 

Like many developing nations Morocco has begun the delicate task of try- 
ing to increase the richness of her material and human resources simultaneously. 
The two goals are interdependent and our present knowledge will only permit 
the most tentative speculation as to the outcome. Even without the disturbing 
effects of international tensions, like the Algerian war, the path between coer- 
cion and mass politics is precarious. In countries that are fortunate enough to 
develop without the use of force the process of gaining political experience 
may mean that the distinction between mass and individual politics is momen- 
tarily lost. For the past three years Moroccan authorities have not resorted 
to coercion, or demagoguery, partly because their own differences have pre- 
vented agreement on how force or mass psychology should be used. If reason- 
ably effective coalition government can continue while the individual Moroccan 
citizen develops his powers of political self-reliance and judgment the country 
may set a new pattern in the political transition of developing nations. 

Orderly progress requires that leaders have a minimum of confidence in 
one another and that they have sufficient confidence in their own people to en- 
courage increased participation. This is certainly the desire of Muhammad 
Ben Youssef, although the experience of the past year has not been encouraging. 
The charges that ‘theocratic’ and “feudal” forces intend to subvert the coun- 
try ** can only underscore differences among leaders and complicate the already 
difficult problems of bringing the more isolated areas to a stage of develop- 
ment comparable to the coastal plains. On the other hand there have been signs 
that royal prerogatives might be used to give privilege or advantage to partic- 
ular political groups,” which would confirm the worst fears of progressive 
opinion. The King has tried to reassure the politically articulate by promising 
a constitutional monarchy by 1962, and will need to preserve their tolerance, 
if not their full support, to develop fully and equitably the promise of the 
rural communal elections. The Moroccans have successfully concluded the 
first phase of a continuing experiment, but it remains to be seen if the maximum 
value of increased participation can be fruitfully extracted in the new political 
system 


26. See L’Express, June 2, 1960, p. 20, and The Economist, June 18, 1960 

27. The U.N.F.P. has been harrassed by a number of arrests of its most prominent leaders. 
None of the charges have yet been accepted, but the party leaders consider this part of concerted 
effort to reduce their influence and effectiveness. Another blow in the summer of 1960 was the 
tacit consent that the Palace gave to establishing a second trade union, the U.G.T.M. (L’Union Gén- 
érale des Travailleurs Marocains) under Istiqlal auspices. Three years before the King had 
publicly supported a single labor organization 





JAMES SANUA AND EGYPTIAN 
NATIONALISM 


Irene L. Gendzier 


LTHOUGH a relatively recent phenomenon in modern history, 

Egyptian nationalism has not only made its mark in world affairs, it 

has encouraged and influenced the study of history within its own 
borders. In the tradition of newly independent states it has sought to raise and 
enshrine those responsible for achieving this independence. Among the many 
who contributed to this event, one is conspicuous by virtue of his absence from 
the list of recognized leaders. James Sanua, otherwise known as Ya‘qib ibn 
Rafa‘il Sanna’, or simply Abou Naddara,* appears in the annals of the Egyp- 
tian nationalist movement, but there is considerable variance in the impor- 
tance attributed to his activities. An active member of the Muslim community, 
though born a Jew, he devoted himself untiringly to the cause of Egyptian 
independence at a time and in a place where religion as well as race defined 
men’s place in society. His legacy has come to us in several forms, though his 
own published journals constitute by far the most important and impressive 
testimony to his patriotic activity. 

It is only recently that these journals have become the subject of scholarly 
analysis,* but the comprehensive research necessary to assess Sanua’s true place 
in the nationalist movement remains to be done. Widely dispersed, the docu- 
ments rely on bibliographical data which is not excessive; the historian who 


determines to probe Sanua’s alliance with the past will, therefore, have a diff- 
cult but rewarding task.’ 


* Abu Naddara is the pseudonym Sanua used after his journal by the same name had acquired 
considerable popularity. He will be referred to in this article by his anglicised name, James Sanua. 

1. Jacob Landau, “Abi Naddara, An Egyptian Jewish Nationalist,” The Journal of Jewish 
Studies, vol. Ill, no. 1 (1952), 30-44; Parliaments and Parties in Egypt, New York, 1954; Studies 
in the Arab Theater and Cinema, Philadelphia, 1958. The last two works mention Sanua’s con- 
tributions in some detail but they are devoted to an analysis of his work. Ibrahim ‘Abdih, Aba 
Naddara, Cairo, 1953; Tatawwur al-Sihafa al-Misriyya, Cairo, 1945. Misri Watani, al-Kawakib 
l-Sayyarah fi-Tarjamat al-Shaykh Abu Nazzara, Cairo, n. d. M. Louca, “Les écrivains d’Egypte qui 
ont publie en langue francaise,” unpublished diss=rtation at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

2. Sanua’s published works are to be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, in the Brit- 
ish Museum in London, in microfilmed editions in New York's Columbia University Library, and 
they will shortly be available at Harvard. Additional unpublished material of great value is in the 
private possession of Sanua’s family in Paris. There are also supplementary issues of the unpub- 
lished journals in private collections in Israel and the United States. 


© Irene Leret GENDZIER is now working toward her PL..D. in the history of Europe and the 


Middle East at Columbia. From 1957 to 1958 she was a Ford Fellow at the Near and Middle 
East Institute, Columbia University; in the two succeeding years, 1958-60, she taught European 
history at Barnard College while doing research on the life of James Sanua. 


16 
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Undoubtedly a secondary figure in the nationalist hierarchy, Sanua never- 
theless fulfilled an important function in popularizing the ideals of independ- 
ence, freedom and national self-government among his fellow countrymen. It 
must not be forgotten that this occurred at a time before the vast majority of 
fallahin had been exposed to the techniques of modern mass propaganda. 
Through the medium of his plays, his short-lived news sheet, and finally his 
journalistic triumph, the Abou Naddara, Sanua succeeded in reaching a large 
audience. The precise impact of his message on the uneducated Egyptian 
populace will remain difficult to determine. Far more obvious, and from the 
point of view of this historian, far more interesting, is the influence Sanua 
exercised on the educated classes, and the contact he had with religious and 
military leaders, as well as with the revered fathers of the nationalist move- 
ment, whose relations with him have hitherto remained unnoticed if not 
unknown. While this alone justifies further study, other factors are equally 
compelling. In an age which has learned to accept the hostility of Arab and 
Jew as a fact of political life, the reminder that past generations witnessed a 
more amicable and constructive relationship between those two peoples is 
encouraging. So, too, is the effective combination of nationalism with a wider 
international perspective, which has in recent bitter experiences been lost. An 
Egyptian by birth, a citizen of the world by choice, Sanua combined within his 
own life an appreciation and a recognition of Western values and, simulta- 
neously, a respect and love for his own tradition, that of nineteenth-century 
Egypt. It is this balanced understanding which so few nationalist leaders have 
been able to appropriate and, even more important, to pass on to their political 
and national heirs. Had Sanua been less of an anarchist in temperament, had 
he returned to Egypt after his exile and associated himself more closely with 
an organized branch of the nationalist movement, he might conceivably have 
played a far more important role in subsequent Egyptian history. But existing 
information supports another theory which would, nonetheless, urge historians 
to take cognizance of this amazing figure for his individual accomplishments 
in the larger framework of recent Egyptian history. 

Born in Cairo on February 9, 1839, Ya‘qub ibn Rafa‘il Sanna was the 
last child of Sarah and Raphael Sannii'. The former was a Cairene by birth, 
the latter an Italian immigrant whose family origins indicate a distant Spanish 
heritage.* In the tradition of other Spanish Jews before him Raphael Sannii' 
had come to Egypt via the wanderer’s path which led, in his case, from Seville 
to Leghorn, to Cairo.* This Italian heritage explains why the younger Sanua 
was sent to Leghorn to complete his education and it also accounts for the fact 


3. Richard Gottheil, “James Sanua,” Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. XI (1905), pp. 66-67 
4. The information concerning Raphael Sannii’s background is based on a personal letter 
received from Joseph Sanua, dated November 26, 1958. 
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that Italian was the first European language he learned. Whatever else he may 
have given his son, Raphael managed to imbue him with a strong feeling of 
loyalty for his Italian homeland, as well as for his religious faith. It was at 
home that James was first taught Hebrew and given the rudiments of Jewish 
education, encouraged by his father to study the Pentateuch, the Talmud, the 
Mishna and the Gemara.* But Sanua’s association with Judaism was paralleled 
by an equally precise and close knowledge of Islam. Vowed by his mother, on 
the eve of his birth, to the faith of the Muslims,° he recalled in later life that 
he had learned the Qur'an and had promised his mother that he would fulfill 
her wish.’ The apparent contradiction in this dual heritage has not escaped 
Sanua’s chroniclers, nor has it been a simple one to resolve. On the basis of his 
later writings, Sanua’s attitude toward the question of religious toleration 
makes it clear that he considered it his mission to enlighten and inform men 
of the ‘varieties of religious experience.’”* The question of what he considered 
himself is a more difficult and delicate one to answer. Brought up in both 
Muslim and Jewish traditions, Sanua seems to have been able to reconcile both 
without abandoning either. In the strictest terms, the fact that he was born of 
Jewish parents, that he married in a Jewish synagogue, and that he was buried 
in a Jewish cemetery, make him a Jew in the eyes of his fellow men, and in the 
less personal eyes of the law. But there is no doubt that his devotion to the 
Muslim cause was any less sincere, and his works confirm the fact that he 
identified himself completely with the Muslim nation of which he was a part. 
It is interesting and not irrelevant to note that although Sanua’s personal and 
even his publically affirmed religious beliefs were open to some doubt, almost 
all references to him describe him as an Egyptian Jew.* 

At the age of thirteen, Sanua travelled to Italy where he remained from 
1852 to 1855. Although the evidence of his activities in Leghorn, where he 
stayed, is scarce, we have reason to assume that he imbibed some of the current 
influence of nationalist Italy, particularly that of Mazzini’s Young Italy organi- 
zation. As for his formal education, he studied political science, international 


Data taken from an unpublished article by Joseph Sanua based on the journals of James 
On Ya'qib Sannu 
The entire story of his dedication to Islam appears in James Sanua’s unpublished “Mem- 
ires,” which were sent to the author by Mme. Louli Sanua Milhaud, daughter of J. Sanua, now 
residing in Paris. See p. 1; Ibrahim Abdih, Aba Naddara, p. 118; Joseph Sanua, sbid., pp. 1-2. 
Memoires,” p. 1 
8. Attawadod-Sympathisons, Revue mensuelle arabe, no. 10, Paris, November 1895. 
9. Osman Amin, Muhammad ‘Abduh, trans. C. Wendell, Washington, D. C., 1953, p. 53; 
Wilfrid S. Blunt, Gordon at Khartoum, London, 1911, p. 46; J. Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction 
the History of Education in Modern Egypt, London, 1938, p. 344; Jacob Landau, “Abu Nad- 
t Jewish Nationalist,” p. 31; John Ninet, “The Origin of the National Party 
th Century, XIII (1883), p. 127; Ibrahim ‘Abdih, Tatawwar al-Sihafa al- 
Yusuf Sarkis, Mu'jam al-Matbu'at al-Arabiyya wal Mu'arraba, p. 349; Nevill 
he Arabic Theater in Egypt,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, VII (1935- 
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law, the natural sciences, and even the arts of music and the dance. In 1855, on 
returning to Egypt he found that both his father and his patron, the Prince 
Ahmad Pasha Yeghen, were dead and had left him no means of support. 
Thrown back on his own resources, Sanua became tutor and then instructor 
to the Khedivial family, as well as to the wealthy pashas of the capital—a 
social class that had been open to him by virtue of his father’s profession and 
connections.” In 1863 Sanua became professor at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Cairo’ where we learn that he had many of ‘Urabi’s future officers as 
students.’* Sanua took advantage of his early position as instructor to organize 
meetings with Egyptian youth in which he developed his ideas on nationalism 
and the liberation of Egypt. As these meetings grew larger, Sanua varied the 
content of his lectures, introducing his belief in the need for a revival of 
religious values, in the dignity of man, in the rights of all classes, rich or poor, 
Muslim or non-Muslim, to enjoy the legal and spiritual freedom which was 
theirs. He reminded the Khedive that it was his responsibility to protect the 
interests of the people, to improve the conditions of the fallah, and to surround 
himself with men of wise and liberal character. And finally, he is reputed to 
have lamented the fate that had befallen his country, one no longer mistress of 
her own destiny now that she was subjected to a tyrannical despot.’* In the 
Polytechnic Institute, Sanua had the core of a well trained and politically 
crucial body of students. John Ninet, a friend and collaborator, maintained 
that ‘‘it is... in a great measure due to him that the army later became inbued 
with those principles of freedom which have puzzled Europe by appearing in 
so unexpected a quarter.”"* Edouard Guillon, writing in 1885, confirmed 
Sanua’s role as teacher of the young officers,*® and Jacob Landau, relying on a 
British Foreign Office release dated September 25, 1881, noted that ‘during the 
year 1881, copies of the Abu Naddara were distributed free of charge among 
Egyptian army units. . . .” Somewhat later in the same source Landau quotes 
this telling statement, ‘it would appear to be more than a coincidence that on 
the morning of Sept. 9, 1881, when disturbances in the Egyptian army brought 
about the fall of Riyad Pasha’s ministry, Abu Naddara appeared with a cartoon 
showing the Minister being prevented by Egyptian officers from handing over 
the keys of Egypt to a British sailor.’"** While the events of 1881 in which 
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Sanua’s journal was directly implicated reveal his relationship with the army 
and with current political life, they reflect an interest which had been pro- 
gressively developing since his return from Italy in 1855. It was in the interim 
between his work as a teacher and subsequently as a journalist, that Sanua 
clarified his commitment to Egyptian nationalism, expressing himself first in 
the medium of the theater. 

In many respects Sanua’s journalistic and dramatic efforts coincided. The 
dramatic element of the journals accounts for some of their success, while the 
use of current political themes presented in a simplified and sensational 
journalistic style, in his dramas, made them appear especially vivid to his 
audience. In order to understand Sanua’s motivations as a playwright and later 
as a journalist, it is necessary to know something of the state of contemporary 
cultural and political conditions in Egypt. The tyranny of Isma‘il’s rule is 
legendary as is the equally well-known and documented story of Egypt's 
depressed financial state under the unfortunate Khedive. The extravagance of 
Isma‘il, the accumulation of the foreign debt, and the gross inefficiency and 
disloyalty of the bureaucracy affected not only the ruling classes but the increas- 
ingly articulate body of writers, journalists and intellectuals who made Egypt 
their home. It is ironical that this very group was first encouraged and royally 
sponsored by Isma‘il in an effort to impress Europe with the advanced Western 
styled culture of his Nile valley state. Among those who benefited by this 
renaissance was James Sanua, whose dramatic efforts were directly aided 
by the Khedive when the latter proposed to subsidize Sanua’s piays in the 
government-supported theater of the Ezbekieh gardens. 

The cultural awakening current in the 1870's was not limited to Egyptians, 
as the presence of one of the most influential leaders of nationalist reformist 
thought indicates. Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, who came to Cairo in 1869, met 
with certain religious leaders in the course of his stay; but he met also with 
such religious reformers as Muhammad ‘Abdih,”* and with the secular re- 
former, James Sanua.”* It was al-Afghani who advised Sanua to establish a 
popular theater in order to promote the general political consciousness of the 
populace. Both men shared a liberal faith in the reforming power of educa- 
tion, and they were to collaborate in the implementation of their plans for 
Egyptian independence over the next decade. By 1870 Sanua had become an 
established playwright. 

Having a remarkable facility for improvizing both in prose and poetry in 

his own native Arabic, together with a great power of histrionic declamation, 

he introduced a species of drama which he used to recite to a select audience 


of friends. The pungent sarcasm and humor of these declamations, and the 
real pathos with which they were varied, soon made them more widely known, 
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and attracted, among others, the ex-Khedive, who was frequently present at 
Abou Naddara’s evenings . . .1® 


In 1870, Isma‘il, still Khedive, invited Sanua to produce his plays in the 
Ezbekieh gardens. The inauguration of Sanua’s theater, described in great 
detail in a later Journal, was considered an event of great social and cultural 
import. Members of the diplomatic corps, the Court, the Ministers, all at- 
tended and applauded the first night performance, an evening recalled with 
considerable emotion.” Equally warm recognition was given Sanua by the 
Khedive himself, who at a private performance at the Palace of Qasr al-Nil, 
declared: ‘Nous vous devons la création de notre Théatre Nationale. Vos 
comédies, vos opérettes et vos tragédies ont initié notre peuple a l'art 
dramatique. Vous étes notre Moliére égyptien et votre nom restera.”™ 

For the next two years Sanua worked as a playwright, producing and 
writing no less than thirty-two plays, and translating many others from Euro- 
pean languages into Arabic. Of those written by Sanua only two remain, one 
of which is published under the title, The Moliére of Egypt, and What He 
Endured (Beirut, 1912), the other, “Fatima,” written in Italian, is in the pos- 
session of Sanua’s family in Paris. The royal honeymoon between Isma’‘il and 
Sanua was approaching its end, for the same reason which eventually forced 
him into exile in 1878. Although the young playwright had irritated some of 
the Khedive’s more conservative associates by his open attack on polygamy, it 
was the political commentary which precipitated the break. In the Abs 
Naddara of 1906, Sanua ascribes responsibility for this break to the pro-British 
friends of the Khedive.** And in his unpublished ‘Memoires,” he describes 
the particular performance and reaction of these friends in picturesque detail. 
“Ismail me fit l’ensigne honneur de jouer trois autres des mes piéces au 
Théatre de la Comédie dans une soirée de gala. Ma troupe fut frénétiquement 
applaudie, méme par le Khédive. Mais il y avait des gros bonnets anglais 
dans la salle qui furent vexés de voir John Bull ridiculisé et Joseph Prudhomme 
glorifié. Comme toujours, par leurs partisans au Palais, ils persuadérent le 
Khédive que dans les piéces que j'avais fait jouer ce soir-la, il y avait des 
allusions fines et des insinuations malignes contre lui et son gouvernement.”* 
Accused of writing revolutionary plays with a subversive intent, of under- 
mining the régime which had originally sponsored him, Sanua lost his 
privileged status of royal protégé; but not before he had aroused considerable 
sympathy among his spectators, some of whom were students of the revered 
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al-Azhar University.** In 1872 Sanua’s theater was closed by order of a royal 
decree. 

Although short-lived, Sanua’s success resulted in the introduction of two 
important innovations in the Egyptian theater. Both the use of the native 
Egyptian dialect, and the adaptation of political satire in dramatic form were 
his contributions. Until 1870 there had been no native Egyptian theater using 
the colloquial dialect, and the drama had consisted almost entirely of “shadow” 
plays. The use of the colloquial introduced a hitherto unexploited medium on 
the stage, permitting both educated and illiterate Egyptians to enjoy the same 
productions for the first time. By a judicious combination of puppet and 
“shadow” play techniques interpreted in a language accessible to all his 
listeners, Sanua reached out to a vast audience introducing the ideas he was to 
popularize in his journals. According to Jacob Landau who has recently pub- 
lished a study on the Egyptian theater, by virtue of the plays he wrote and 
presented in 1870, Sanua became the dramatist, ‘responsible for producing the 
first example of modern Egyptian theater using the colloquial Arabic. . . .”*° 
That he was a superior dramatist as well, is attested to by various comments 
of English and French critics.** With the closing of his theater, however, 
Sanua was forced to look elsewhere for a suitable means of communication. 

The very year which terminated Sanua’s theatrical career marked the 
beginning of his activity in organized political action. Most accounts cite 1872 
as the year in which the Amis de la science and Le Cercle des progressistes 
were founded. Little is known about the work of these secret societies save 
that Sanua presided over them, that he had the help of the ulema and some 
young army Officers, and that some of the students of al-Azhar were among 
its members.*” M. L. Siegfried, writing in the Annales diplomatiques et con- 
sulaires of 1904, described the organizations as the cradle of the future 
Egyptian National Party.** The fact that the Khedive chose to intervene and 
close both down leads one to believe that Sanua had transferred his social and 
political criticism from the stage to the public forum. However brief these 
allusions, after 1875 no more is heard of either the Cercle or the Amis. 

It was at about this time that Sanua joined the Masonic movement, which 
in Egypt counted among its members such distinguished patriots as Jamal al- 
Din, Muhammad ‘Abdih, and Adib Ishaq.” While not overtly political, the 
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very secrecy of the movement made it suitable for the more precise purposes 
of such organizations as the National Party.*® Sanua may have belonged to 
either the Lodge of Palermo or that of Turin, both of which were composed 
of Garibaldians; or he may have been a member of one of the French Lodges. 
The latter reputedly worked to spread liberal ideas without, however, suggest- 
ing specific blueprints for political reforms.*' G. Douin notes that those 
Egyptians who, began to take an interest in the masonic movement invariably 
joined the French lodges, especially if they were concerned with introducing 
desirable reforms, and doing away with prejudices and superstitions.** 

Parallel to the growth of the Masonic lodges there appeared a more public 
expression of the existing dissatisfaction which characterized Egyptian intel- 
lectual life in the latter part of Isma‘il’s reign. This discontent found its most 
vocal expression in the development of the press, and James Sanua was in the 
vanguard of the new popular journalism. It was in this medium that he made 
his most lasting contribution, not only as an ardent Egyptian nationalist, but 
as a supporter of greater association and friendship between the Orient and 
the Occident. 

The native opposition which began to make itself felt in Egypt was the 
result of the combined pressure of internal and external events. On the one 
hand, social injustices to which the peasants had been subjected, their in- 
credible tax burdens, their conditions of work, roused them from their tradi- 
tional quiescent attitude. The Progrés égyptien of July 14, 1869, noted that the 
peasants were no longer silent, and in September of the same year the Progré: 
claimed that “. . . chez beaucoup de Pachas et chez les chefs de la religion, il 
y aune grande désaffection pour le gouvernement et. . . le respect n’est plus le 
méme.’”** Dissatisfaction was not limited to the ranks of the peasants or 
religious chiefs; the army was to provide the most effective source of opposi- 
tion and the nucleus for the future nationalist organizations. Internal condi- 
tions were considerably aggravated by the complex international involvements 
in which Egypt found itself as a result of financial straits, the accumulation of 
past debts, and extravagant expenditure. Isma‘il’s European creditors began 
to take a serious interest in the affairs of their debtor, and Egypt was subjected 
to a series of economic surveys which proved to be highly embarrassing. The 
Goschen-Joubert mission, the Caisse de la Dette, and finally the Commission of 
Inquiry established in 1878, all followed each other in rapid and depressing 
succession. With the inclusion of two European ministers in the Nubar gov- 
ernments, the elements of future discord were sown. 
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Increasing political and economic intervention by European powers in 
Egypt's domestic life, encouraged a distinct Egyptian as opposed to an Arab 
nationalism. With the consolidation of Anglo-French control the earlier anti- 
foreign and anti-European animosity was transformed into a symbol of 
patriotic loyalty. This was superimposed on an equally explosive Turco- 
Egyptian hostility that eventually culminated in the army rebellion of 1881. 
The National Party and the Young Egypt Organization, differing somewhat in 
their membership, but equally dedicated to changing existing Egyptian society, 
found ready adherents to this platform. A national consciousness had already 
been developed however, at the time of the Russo-Turkish war in 1877-78, 
and by the independent activity of the indefatigable Jamal al-Din and 
Muhammad ‘Abdih. Both encouraged the development of a public press that 
could be used as a political tribune and as a medium of public education. In 
this they had indirectly received the help of Isma‘il who protected a number 
of former dramatists turned journalists, and generally promoted the expression 
of the arts and letters.** Among those who became professional journalists a 
number were intimately connected with political activity, and particularly with 
the newly established nationalist parties. 

Sanua, whose newspaper first appeared in March 1876, owed his start in 
this profession to the direct encouragement of Jamil al-Din and Muhammad 
‘Abdih, both of whom suggested that he produce a newspaper that would be 
free to comment on the work of the government and to expose the activities 
of the Khedive.** According to one source the three men were to work to- 
gether, the administrative tasks falling to Sanua.** In practice, Sanua seems to 
have written most of the articles, at least at the beginning, in addition to man- 
aging the administrative functions connected with the newspaper. The Abu 
Naddara, “the man with the blue spectacles,” the title of the newspaper, soon 
became a pseudonym for Sanua himself, and he is referred to by this name in 
most subsequent articles and texts. As in the case of the theater, Sanua wrote 
in the Egyptian Arabic dialect until his exile in 1878, at which time he included 
columns written in French, English, Turkish, Persian, and occasionally in He- 
brew and Italian. To make his message even more pointed Sanua made use 
of his own illustrations which became the Abu Naddara’s trademark. In 
stark, often exaggerated lines, he depicted the fallahin struggling against the 
rich pashas, or the evil Khedive, or the treacherous John Bull. To a semi- 
educated populace, the illustrations of the Abu Naddara in their striking 
colors, and their large clear forms, must have been especially attractive. They 
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acted as an incentive to explore the words beneath the framed pictures and in 
so doing achieved Sanua’s aims of educating and awakening his people. 

Until 1878 the Abu Naddara devoted itself almost exclusively to criti- 
cism of domestic matters, it exposed the weaknesses of the Khedive, ridiculed 
the Viceroy and his ministers, and generally attacked those less popular aspects 
of Egyptian court life which roused the public sense of honor.*’ High state 
officials were accused along with the Khedive and the administration of pros- 
pering at the expense of the population.** The government's method of ex- 
torting taxes, which Isma‘il had promised his. European creditors he would 
abandon, was mercilessly exposed. Rejecting the rumor that the tax money 
was required by the European controllers, Sanua tried to restore a sense of 
moderation which he felt has previously governed the relations of the native 
population and the European officials; and Isma‘il, not the foreigners, was 
exposed as the villain. While the content and the style of the Abu Naddara 
made it popular with its readers, its biting tone and personal invective were 
not designed to endear it to the Khedive or his close advisers. Two years after 
he had begun publication Sanua was warned of the dire consequences which 
would ensue if he did not modify his attacks on the government. Subjected 
to pressures of every kind, he was finally forced to accept exile as the least 
destructive of compromises. 

Had the Abu Naddara remained an anonymous and little-read news- 
paper there is no reason to assume that it would have come to the attention 
of the Khedive, or that subsequentiy it would have resulted in the expulsion 
of its editor. While its exact circulation remains somewhat of a mystery, there 
are sufficient figures to indicate that it was a widely read organ. Blanchard 
Jerrold, a contemporary of Sanua’s, recorded its weekly circulation at the un- 
likely figure of 50,000. Paul de Baigniéres quoted the same figure as the 
total number of issues which had appeared in Egypt,*° and Wilfred S. Blunt, 
who first met Sanua in 1863, remarked quite simply that the journal had a 
considerable popularity ‘among the people of the streets.”** Ibrahim ‘Abdih 
reduced the total number of issues in circulation to two thousand copies, a 
more conservative and reasonable estimate.** This of course applies to the 
circulation of the journal before Sanua’s exile. 
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Paris, which Sanua unobtrusively entered in July 1878, was not to remain 
unaware of its exotic visitor for long. At first supporting himself as a language 
teacher, Sanua saved enough money to resume publication of his Abu Nad- 
dara, and in 1891 and 1899 he added the Attawadod and the Almonsef to his 
list of journals. Until 1882 the pages of Abu Naddara were filled with bitter 
denunciations of the Khedive and his increasing subservience to foreign con- 
trol. The leaders of the National Party were encouraged to continue their 
work, and the activities of the Young Egypt Organization were publicized in 
disguised fashion, giving us some evidence that Sanua remained in contact with 
nationalists in Egypt, and that his journal continued to enjoy a secret circula- 
tion. With the English occupation of Egypt in 1882, Sanua turned violently 
anti-British and through his articles, dialogues, poems, and speeches, con- 
demned the perfidy of John Bull and his Egyptian stooges. From this time the 
Abu Naddara and its sister journals were dedicated to one aim: freeing 
Egypt of British control. Recognizing that this was impossible without foreign 
military and moral aid, Sanua turned successively from the French to the 
Italians, and even to the Spaniards, as possible allies in his campaign, concen- 
trating his efforts, however, on the French. By demonstrating the existence of 
a traditional friendship between the Ottoman, the Egyptian and the French 
peoples, Sanua sought to achieve an alliance which would ensure French pro- 
tection of Egypt. Working as an unofficial :nd lone diplomat, not representa- 
tive of either the existing Government or the nationalists, Sanua could not 
hope to obtain the type of help and foreign commitment he desired. He did 
manage, however, to arouse and inform :rench public opinion about the 
existence of an Egyptian nationalist movement. And in so far as his personal 
connections reached into French cabinet and ministerial circles it is certain that 
he exposed the Egyptian question as effectively as he could. Assuming that 
French jealousy and fear of British preponderance on the Nile could be trans- 
formed into an active, militant anti-British policy, Sanua became an extreme 
francophile, uncritically praising the civilizaton of his host country in order to 
win its political alliance. This bias, however, also reflected a deeply felt per- 
sonal sentiment. Sanua had made France his home and he sincerely admired 
its revolutionary tradition and its republican government. Having mastered 
the French language he produced a number of witty poems and sketches dedi- 
cated to the glories of France, its politics, its poets, and its women.** So 
favorable was he to all things French, that in an article in La Revue Diploma- 
tique of January 1889 the author noted that Sanua was often far more serious 
and successful in publicizing French colonial activity in North Africa than were 
well-paid French government officials.** 
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When he was not writing about current international events, or the pro- 
gress of the Egyptian question, Sanua devoted himself to promoting the cause 
of East-West understanding. This in fact, was one of the most constructive 
aspects of his literary and political activity. By translating Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish literary works into French, he made available to the peoples of the 
West, some of the richest poetic imagery written. Pursuing this process in 
reverse, Sanua introduced the capitals of Europe to the Orient by providing 
brief, capsule descriptions of life in Paris, Brussels, Lisbon, Rome and the 
other great capitals of Europe. The Attawadod, the second newspaper to be 
published by Sanua, had as its aim the rapprochement of East and West. ‘Le 
but de cette publication,” wrote Sanua, “est hautement apprécié, non seulement 
en Orient, mais aussi en Occident. Elle se propose de faire connaitre: aux uns, 
la patrie, l'histoire, le commerce, l'industrie, la littérature, et les moeurs des 
autres; de combattre les préjugés qui les séparent et de les rapprocher en 
leur inspirant des sympathies reciproques.” *° The A/monsef, which first ap- 
peared in 1899, reflected the increased pessimism of its editor. In founding 
this newspaper Sanua remarked that he was offering the peoples of the East 
a forum from which they could tell the world of their oppression under the 
colonial yoke.** Neither the Franco-Russian Accord of 1894, nor the beginning 
of the rapprochement between France and Italy of 1898, had substantially 
affected the attitudes of those states toward the Egyptian question. If any 
material change occurred at all it was that England’s preponderance on the 
Nile was gradually accepted in exchange for other equally advantageous ter- 
ritorial or commercial gains. 

Sanua was not alone among Egyptian exiles to support this cause; Muham- 
mad ‘Abdih and Jamal al-Din collaborated with him for a short time 
(1883-4), in the publication of a newspaper called the Indissoluble Bond, 
which sought to promote the idea of Egyptian independence and the need for 
ousting British control.*” To this dedicated triumverate was sometimes added 
the impressive figure of Wilfred S. Blunt, Egyptian sympathizer with strong 
anti-British sentiments, who often consulted with Sanua about existing condi- 
tions in Egypt and the East.** No one, however, seems to have penetrated 
French and European society as well as Sania. From his own writings and 
references to contacts he had made, we know that he travelled in both repub- 
lican and monarchist circles in France, and that he was welcomed by Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists alike.** Articulate and impressed with the 
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highly civilized and rich cultural life of France, he losi no opportunity to 
praise it in the columns of his journals. But the Aby Naddara and the Univers 
Musulman, which started publication in 1907, did not achieve their aim. In 
spite of the wealth of material and spiritual effort devoted to the Egyptian 
cause, Sanua did not succeed in altering the events which led to his country’s 
continuing occupation. While we must concede this distinct failure, the 
secondary aim of the journals, the attempt to create a bond between East and 
West, did not fail. In describing Islam to the Christian West, Sanua contrib- 
uted to an equally important and perhaps far more lasting effort. Recognizing 
that ignorance was often at the base of fanaticism, both in Europe and in his 
country, he sought to achieve by education what he had been fortunate to 
learn through personal experience. 








POLITICAL TRENDS IN ARAB LABOR 


Willard A. Beling 


N December 1959 the Secretary-General of the Iraqi Federation of Trade 
Unions, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Ayash, announced the affiliation of his Iraqi 
Federation in the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU). To be sure, other Arab labor movements have been 
affiliated from time to time with this Communist front. In fact, Lebanon’s 
Federation of Labor Unions has been affiliated with the WFTU since its estab- 
lishment in 1945. Nevertheless, it is significant that in the entire Arab world 
the Iraqi Federation is the only /egal labor organization currently affiliated 
with the World Federation of Trade Unions. Lebanon’s Federation of Labor 
Unions, for example, while affiliated with it, is an “illegal” organization and 
is of no real significance at present.’ The Iraqi Federation, on the other hand, 
is both legal and influential. It had been one of the strongest supporters of 
Communism’s inroads in Iraq. 

Six months after affiliation with the Communist-led World Federation of 
Trade Unions, however, following the International Labor Organization’s June 
Conference in Geneva,’ the Vice President of the Iraqi Federation of Trade 
Unions, Aram Khashadur, who was also Iraq's official workers’ representa- 
tive to the ILO Conference, signed a manifesto identifying himself with a 
move towards Arab unity on the labor front.* The other signatories were 
non-Communist labor leaders from several other Arab countries. 
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This act was significant. For despite its affiliation with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, Iraqi labor demonstrated, by signing the mani- 
festo, a less enthusiastic line towards Communism than it had previously 
followed. The Iraqi move follows a trend which has been going on for some 
time at varying speeds in the ranks of labor in other Arab countries. It appears 
that the Communist-led World Federation of Trade Unions may have en- 
couraged Iraqi antipathy towards the Cairo-based pan-Arab International 
Confederation of Arab Trade Unions for this reason. For, in its disenchantment 
with the World Federation of Trade Unions which had occurred earlier, the 
International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions had become an obstacle to 
WFTU ambitions in Iraq and in the Middle East generally.* 

Some observers might interpret these moves as a trend towards a pro-West 
stand among Arab labor. Perhaps it is. In any case, because of the popular 
base represented by the labor movements—indeed sometimes equated with 

the street’’ in Arab politics—such a move could be highly significant relative 
to the East-West struggle for the Middle East. This paper attempts to examine 
the problem 


Communist Penetration of Arab Labor 


Infiltration of various key ministries was vital to the Communists’ goals 
in Iraq. For their purposes, however, it was just as important that mass support 


be developed. This was sought primarily in labor unions and peasant associa- 


tions.” Certainly, token trade unionism had existed in Iraq prior to the 1958 


Revolution. But free trade unionism had never existed.° While Qasim outlawed 
trade unions during his first several months in power, despite a new labor code, 
he did permit ‘constitutent” labor organizations to function. In January 1959, 
these were allowed to apply for government approval. In the process, some 
non-Communist labor unions were licensed. Generally speaking, however, 


Communists dominated organized labor. Iraqi Communist ‘Aziz Sharif was 
able to report in April 1959 in the Moscow Journal International Affairs the 


extent to which mass support had been developed for the movement in Iraq: 


gan of the WFTU, World Trade Union Movement, No. 4, April 1959, pp. 40 
of events in Iraq, the pan-Arab International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
se rapport which it had enjoyed with the WFTU. 
lack of an industrial proletariat in the Middle East, the Communists had 
» to the middle class bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia. Cf. Khalid Bakdash’s 
: the plenary session of the Central Command of the Communist Party in Syria and 
1 in January 1951, Middle East Journal, Vol. Vil, No. 2 (Spring 1953), pp. 206-221 
ranslation by Harold W. Glidden): “Our job during the present stage is to muster the 
and especially the workers and peasants This has been the recent pattern 
raq’s Labor Code of 1936 legalized trade uionism, but it was kept under close government 
irveillan Cf. Mahmud M. Habib, “The Labor Movement in Iraq,” Middle Eastern Affair 
VII, No. 4 (April 1956), pp. 137-43; and G. L. Harris, Iraq: Its People, its Society, its Culture 
HRAF, New Haven. 1958, passim, for brief accounts of the Iraqi labor movement prior to the 
Revolution 
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On the people's initiative, peasant societies and workers’ trade unions, and 
such organizations at the Peace Movement, the Democratic Youth Movement, 
the Students’ Union and Women’s Rights League, have been restored and are 
now actively participating in the country’s life.’ 


The announcement of the affiliation of the Iraqi Federation of Trade 
Unions with the Communist-fronting World Federation of Trade Unions, 
therefore, came as no great surprise in December 1959. Indeed, the formality 
of the announcement was hardly necessary. 

But the peak of Communism’s influence had been reached several months 
earlier in Iraq. ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim apparently was not alerted to the Com- 
munists’ real aims until late in the spring of 1959, by which time they had 
already gained control of a number of the nation’s centers of power and, 
generally speaking, determined its policy. The overaggressive Red tactics, 
however, had begun to weary the public and to frighten the government of 
Qasim. 

Although Communism is still a force in Iraq, general disillusionment with 
Communism has now been apparent for some time and the government has 
taken various steps to control local Communists.* The signing of the manifesto 
by the Vice-President of the Iragi Federation of Trade Unions is an indication 
of the anti-Communist trend at the mass level. 

The crest of Communistic influence had arrived somewhat earlier else- 
where in the Arab world, in 1957 and early 1958. In the process, Communism 
had effected a deep penetration of some of the Arab labor movements. In 
1957, for example, labor from the following Arab countries was represented at 
the Fourth World Congress of the Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions held in Leipzig: 

TABLE 1 
Arab Representatives at the WFTU's 
Fourth World Congress! 

COUNTRY REPRESENTATIVES 
Algeria 1 
Egypt : 
Iraq 
Jordan 
Kuwayt 
Lebanon 
Saudi Arabia 
Sudan 
Syria 2 


1. Cf. WETU, World Trade Union Movement, No. 11, November 1957; and Texts and 
Decisions of the Fourth World Trade Union Congress. Leipzig, 4-15 October 1957, pamphlet, 71 
pp., n.d 


7. Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 101 f 
8. E.g., the Government has licensed only the ‘nationalist’ Communist Party, thus splitting 
the united Communist front. The revolutionary Ittihad al-Sha'b group is illegal 
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In addition, at this same Congress al-Shafi‘ Ahmad al-Shaykh, Secretary 
General of the Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation, won a seat on the 
Executive Bureau, becoming a Vice President of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Representatives from Algeria, Lebanon and Sudan were elected 
to the WFTU’s Executive Committee, and Algerian and Lebanese trade union- 
ists were represented on its General Council. 

As indicated earlier, Lebanon’s illegal Federation of Labor Unions has 
been associated with the WFTU since its establishment in 1945. And the 
Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation had been considered—until its 
suppression by the Government in 1958—one of the strongest Arab supporters 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Strong Communist penetration of the labor movements had also taken 
place in Syria and Egypt. During 1957-58, for example, it almost appeared as 
if their labor movements had in fact affiliated with the Communist interna- 
tional movement. Exchange visits behind the Iron Curtain were so common 
that they went down to the fourth level of union leadership. In July 1958, 
following the troop landings in Lebanon and Jordan, Egyptian and Syrian 
trade unionists, with colleagues from the Sudan and Iraq, attended an extra- 
ordinary session of the WFTU’s Executive Committee in Prague where “new 
bonds of unity were forged. . .””?° 

The Communists also penetrated the Arab labor movements through a 
variety of front organizations such as the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council, the 
International Trade Union Conference for Solidarity with the Workers and 
People of Algeria, the World Conference of Women Workers, and similar 
Communist fronts. The World Federation of Trade Unions was involved in 
all of these. 

Following an abortive Asian attempt to establish a pan-Asian federation,” 
an Afro-Asian movement was set up with a permanent secretariat located in 
Cairo. While the Afro-Asian movement may have found its formal beginnings 
at Bandung, it was in reality linked to the pro-Communist World Peace 
Council held in Stockholm in 1954.** And Communist domination was assured 


9. Following World War II, world labor oriented itself on a pro- and anti-Communist basis 
Two giant international trade union organizations, the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (founded in 1945 and 1949 respectively), 
represent these opposing points of view in the field of international labor. Both are competing 
in the uncommitted areas of the world for labor's support for their respective causes. In the Arab 
world, where both have been very active, the ICFTU has been more successful than the WFTU 
in this regard but its successes have been confined for the most part to North Africa. 

10. Cf. WFTU, World Trade Union Movement, Nos. 8-9, August/September, 1958. 

11. The drive for the Asian federation was originally engineered by the Japanese Teacher's 
Union and later pressed by the Red China trade union federation in connection with its May First 
celebrations 

12. Cf. Jack, H. A., “The Cairo Conference,” Africa Today, Vol. V, No. 2, (March-April 
1958), pp. 3-9 
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from the beginning by virtue of the fact that Russia had won a strategic 
position on the secretariat. 

Among its aims, the Cairo-based Afro-Asian Solidarity Council hoped to 
establish an Afro-Asian labor federation. Once established, this would be, for 
all practical purposes, a Communist-front organization. Of prime interest 
to the Communists, it was hoped that such a federation would tend to offset 
the successes which the anti-Communist International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) was having in the Afro-Asian area. For in non-Com- 
munist Asia and Africa, the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions had at this time more than four times as many affliated union mem- 
bers as the World Federation of Trade Unions."* 

While the idea of an Afro-Asian labor federation received considerable 
Communist—and Egyptian—support, it was only weakly endorsed by other 
Afro-Asians at the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference held in Cairo in December 
1957. The movement never really got very far despite the fact that the 
permanent secretariat of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Council in Cairo was 
charged “to establish the widest possible contact with the trade unions and 
cooperative organizations in Asia and Africa in order to promote cooperation. 

..“* The movement was a patent Communist front. 

The Algerian Solidarity Council was also an obvious Communist front 
organization. It was spawned at the Fourth World Congress of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions held in 1957 at Leipzig, which had been attended 
by representatives from various Arab labor movements.** In September 1958, 
plans had been completed by the Algerian Solidarity Council to sponsor a 
trade union conference in Cairo in support of Algeria. It was attended by 
representatives from trade unions of eighteen different countries.** The obvious 
character of the movement, however, limited its appeal to Communist labor 
organizations or fellow travelers. Nevertheless, non-Communist Arab trade 
unionists were also trapped into attending the conference. For no Arab could 
afford not to be pro-Algerian. 


Political Re-Orientation 


The high tide of the Communist flood had been reached in the Levant and 
Egypt in 1957. Thereafter there was a perceptible cooling off of Arab ardor 
for things Russian. In the field of labor, Arab governments which formerly 
were pre-disposed to encourage—or at least to ignore—labor’s close relations 
with Communism, suddenly cracked down. Some governments moved sooner 


13. Cf. Directory of Labor Organizations, Africa; and Directory of Labor Organizations, Asia 
and Australia, U.S. Department of Labor, Office of International Labor Affairs, 1958. 

14. National Bank of Egypt (SAE), Economic Bulletin, Cairo, Vol. X, No. 4, 1957, p. 375 

15. Cf. WFTU, World Trade Union Movement, No. 11, November 1958. 

16. Cf. official organ of the International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions, al-'Ummal 
al-'Arab, No. 5, October 1958 (in Arabic) for an account of the conference 
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than others. The Jordanian government, for example, following the clash 
between King Husayn and the Nabulsi government in 1957, suspended 


several trade unions and redefined what “normal activities” for labor unions 
should henceforth be: 


{The Military Governor} has assured us that the government is looking after 
labor affairs. It sincerely wants to give labor all its rights and to help the trade 
unions perform their complete task on behalf of labor. He further stated that 


the labor movement is designed solely for the good of labor, and is to be 


kept completely separate from political parties and politics. Its only objective 


is to raise the standard of the worker and to make him a useful member 


or society 


The Jordanian labor movement had blossomed overnight during the 
crucial years of 1955-56 into a formidable political force. In addition to Com- 
munistic influence it had strong pan-Arab inclinations, both of which 
expressed themselves during the governmental crises which racked Jordan at 
the time. The federation today, however, despite its reported Ba'th leadership, 
is under close governmental surveillance and follows the “normal activities” 
prescribed for it. The former Secretary-General who fled under threat of 
imprisonment in 1957 has not yet returned for fear of government action 
against him. 

Similarly, the Sudanese government finally moved against the militantly 
defiant Red-lining Sudan Workers’ Trade Union Federation. To be sure, an 
anti-Communist labor movement also existed in the Sudan. But the Red 
leadership of the SWTUF, through typical Communist “parliamentarianism, ” 
was able to outmaneuver them to gain effective control of the Sudanese labor 
movement."* Following the coup d'état, the government late in 1958 suspended 


the Communist-dominated trade unions “as a security measure” and jailed 
several of the federation’s leaders. 


The United Arab Republic likewise took action against cooperation with 
the Communists who, during the honeymoon with the Eastern Bloc, had made 
friends with labor in both regions of the Republic. It is true that the UAR 
government had taken action against the Communists long before it changed 
its mind regarding cooperation with the Communist trade unions. Communists 
were, on the whole, in jail. Nevertheless, the government permitted the unions 
to accept invitations to visit the Soviet Union and Red China and to invite 


trade unionists from these countries. On a more limited scale, this is still 
permitted today 


Zaki al-Shaykh Yasin, Secretary-General of the Federation of Trade 
the Labor Movement in Jordan, from September 1955 to the End of March 

nan, n.d., 9 pp., mimeographed (in Arabic) 
Cf. Kitchen, Helen, “Trade Unions: Communist Stronghold,” Africa Special Report, Vol 


1 (January 1959), p. 12 ff 
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In North Africa, such movements as the Union Marocaine du Travail, 
the Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail and the Libyan General Workers’ 
Union were indeed affiliates of the anti-Communist International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. Nevertheless, small flirtations with the Communist 
bloc had also taken place in their ranks. But there was no swing towards 
Communism such as had occurred in the Levant and Egypt. In fact, Arab 
labor leaders from this area often went along merely for a free trip behind 
the Iron or Bamboo Curtains. Moreover, it was prudent at the time not to 
be too patently anti-Communist or pro-West. 

Arab labor in the Levant and Egypt has, however, on its own and apart 
from government prodding, demonstrated a sharp break with Communism. 
In the UAR, for example, Communist leaders and fellow travelers have been 
removed and new union leadership has taken over. They are doing their best 
to dissociate themselves from the former leftist actions of their predecessors. 
One Egyptian union leader, for example, recently insisted on giving the author 
an Arabic text of an article because the English translation retained linguistic 
vestiges of former leftist terminology. (The translators apparently had not 
yet had enough time to clean up their language.) 

Likewise in Jordan, some trade unions have had a complete break with 
the old labor federation despite the fact that it has now, under close 
government surveillance, taken on an apolitical character. The Jordanian 
Drivers’ Trade Union, for example, has about three thousand members but 
insists upon remaining independent and strongly anti-Communist. 

The Communist front organizations still exist but are pretty much a dead 
letter so far as organized labor is concerned. They are recognized for what 
they are. An Egyptian trade union leader stated to the author, for example, 
that the Algerian Solidarity Council was ‘in the Communists’ pocket.” Indeed, 
Communists will attempt to perpetuate these front organizations as long as 
possible, for they still have some value. The Algerian Solidarity Council, for 
example, merely by virtue of its subject matter, commands some Arab support, 
even if it is only lip-service. 


Pro-W estern Trend? 


In April 1959 the Cairo-based International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions chose as its new President Salim Shita, head of the Libyan General 


Workers’ Union. The action was indeed significant if only because of his 


North African connections. More significantly, however, was the fact that 
his LGWU is an affiliate of the anti-Communist International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. The action, therefore, reflected in a sense the anti- 
Communist stand which labor had taken in the United Arab Republic generally 
and in the pan-Arab International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
specifically. Some felt, moreover, that the election of Salim Shita also 
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portended an attempt at re-establishing a rapport with labor in the West 
which had gradually dissolved during the crises which plagued the Middle 
East both before and after nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

Optimism in this regard increased recently when the Egyptian Federation 
of Petroleum and Chemical Workers re-associated with the International 
Federation of Petroleum Workers (IFPW), an International Trade Secre- 
tariat linked to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The 
Egyptian Petroleum Workers Federation had been a charter member of the 
IFPW but had broken with it during the height of anti-Western feeling in 
1958."° Israel's application for membership in the International Federation 
of Petroleum Workers had also been a bone of contention. (It is now an 
affiliate.) The recent rapprochement, therefore, has been interpreted as new- 
found pro-Westernism. And perhaps it is. 

On a recent trip through the area, the author found plenty of evidence 
to the existence of a better feeling towards the West than had existed a couple 
of years ago. Nevertheless, this should not lead one to the unwarranted 
optimism that Arab labor will take a pro-West position. This will not happen, 
at least not in the foreseeable future. Instead, there will be a stronger drive 
towards pro-Arabism, if not indeed pan-Arabism. 


Pro-Arabism 


The recent Manifesto issued by the Arab labor leaders is significant in 
this regard. It was signed by labor leaders from both regions of the United 
Arab Republic, Libya, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia and Iraq. The following 
portion of the Manifesto is pertinent: 


It was agreed [inter alia, that Arab trade unions must enjoy} full autonomy 
in unionist matters without any outside interference or influence . . . The 
signatories wish to declare their common determination to defend Arab trade 
unionism, strengthen effective solidarity between all Arab union organizations, 
concert their efforts for protecting trade unionism against any outside inter- 
ference or domination.?° 


The stress upon trade union autonomy and unity was not unintentional. 
These are two strong desires of Arab labor. The first is a strong drive to 
get out from under paternalism and restrictive controls, no matter from 
what quarter they come. On the other hand, the labor movements wish 
autonomy from their own governments. And indeed this is a serious problem. 
For often, even though official restrictions are absent, well-intentioned 


paternalistic governments still throttle the labor movements—often uninten- 
tionally to be sure—but effectively. The most common form this sort of 


19. Cf. al-Mahdi, ‘Abd al-‘Alim, This is the International Conference of Arab Trade Unions, 
Cairo, 1958, p. 44 (in Arabic). He characterized the IFPW as a tool of Western Imperialism 
20. The Manifesto appeared in various Arab trade union organs. 
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paternalism takes is an elaborate overly protective labor code, which usurps 
labor’s normal function of collective bargaining. Another form it takes, in 
addition to a protective labor code, is a guid pro quo arrangement with labor: 
No labor strikes, no discharges or lockouts. By virtue of its controls over 
industrial management and the machinery of concilation and arbitration, the 
government can virtually guarantee the latter. Labor peace, therefore, in 
which the government is often primarily concerned, is thereby assured and 
labor obtains many of its goals without any real effort of its own. Generally 
speaking, however, neither management nor labor is satisfied with this sort 
of arrangement. 

On the other hand, this reference to autonomy in the Manifesto appears 
also to be related to international labor movements. In particular, it probably 
refers to the World Federation of Trade Unions’ relations with the Iraqi 
Federation of Trade Unions. The non-Communist signatories strongly object 
to its tactics of intrigue and infiltration by which the WFTU hopes to capture 
the Arab labor movements. On his recent trip through the area, however, 
the author also discerned some feeling against the anti-Communist Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions in North Africa. To be sure, its 
affiliates there appreciate the ICFTU’s outstanding contributions to their cause, 
particularly its efforts in behalf of their struggle for independence. Never- 
theless, there is apparent a stirring for the creation of a broader base for the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

The International Federation of Petroleum Workers is meeting the 
problem head-on and apparently is finding a favorable response to its efforts. 
For example, although the bulk of this Trade Secretariat’s membership and 
financial support is found in the United States and Western Europe, the 
IFPW at its recent World Congress, held in Amsterdam, broadened its execu- 
tive base so that, out of its present eleven executive officers, only three are 
from the United States and Europe. It is also significant to note in this regard 
that the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, at its Sixth World 
Congress and Executive Board Meeting, held in Brussels November 30 - De- 
cember 2, 1959, allotted one additional seat to both Africa and Asia on its 
Executive Board. This apparently was an attempt to grant greater recognition 
to these two areas which are growing rapidly in international importance. 

There is also an unsatisfied desire among Arab labor leaders to form 
some sort of labor international of their own. Indeed, the element of unity 
is stressed in the Manifesto. Conflicting interests in this area, however, are 
rampant. The International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions, for 
example, represents an Egyptian-sponsored movement which would embrace all 
organized Arab labor from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. In fact, it presently 
claims affiliates in both regions of the United Arab Republic, Lebanon, Libya, 
Aden, and formerly in Jordan and the Sudan as well. Government action, 


f 
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however, severed relations with labor organizations in the last two men- 
tioned countries. The International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
allows affiliates to belong to other organizations and at one time it had afhliates 
in both the anti-Communist ICFTU and the rival labor international, the 
Communist WFTU. With the exception of Libya, however, this movement 
has had no success in North Africa. 

The Afro-Asian Federation of Labor has likewise failed to win support 
among the Arabs because of its obvious Communistic connections and the 
divergent interests of the sponsoring groups. Almost all of the Afro-Asian 
affiliates of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, repre- 
senting in general the most powerful Afro-Asian labor groups, were opposed 
to it. 

In the meantime, repeated efforts have been made to establish a pan- 
African labor federation. While this project commands almost universal sup- 
port among African labor leaders, it has encountered such conflicts of interest 
that the road to successful establishment of such a federation is rocky indeed. 

Ghanaian labor, for example, has indicated at times that it wants afhliated 
members of the proposed pan-African labor federation to be uncontaminated 
by other affiliations. Therefore, relations with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and 
conceivably also the International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions, would 
have to be severed. Tunisia’s Union Générale Tunisienne du Travail, however, 
has favored the African Regional Plan of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. It is doubtful indeed that Tunisia or the other North 
African affiliates would give up their ties with the ICFTU. Kenya’s Tom 
Mboya is similarly disposed. Latest indications are that all ICFTU affiliates 
are anxious to cooperate with the proposed pan-African federation, provided 
they can stay with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions.** In 
all probability this has now been accepted. 

Personalities, of course, dominate the scene. While Egyptian labor leaders 
have shown keen interest in the pan-African movement, al-Mahjub ibn al- 
Sadiq of the Union Marocaine du Travail (UMT) seems at present to be one 
of the strongest candidates to head the movement—if it is established. His 
UMT is the largest labor movement in Africa, claiming well over 800,000 
members, and has taken a keen interest in establishing the pan-African labor 
federation. Moreover, being a member of the influential anti-Communist 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions but yet somewhat left of 
Center, plus the fact that he comes from North Africa's influential regional 
trade union community as well as from the formerly large French African 
community, enhances considerably the candidacy of al-Mahjub ibn al-Sadiq. 


21. The leading trade union organizations of North Africa are affliated with the ICFTU. In 
fact, its greatest strength in Africa (and the Arab world) lies in North Africa 
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Conclusion 


Returning to the original problem, whether Arab labor is moving towards 
a pro-West stand or not, the answer is a qualified no, in the sense that Arab 
labor will certainly become more pro-Arab sooner than pro-West. To use a 
word dear to many an Arab’s heart, Arab labor is tending towards neutrality 
and concern with its own and local affairs. At the same time, however, by 
virtue of its rejection of the blandishments of international Communism, Arab 
labor has in effect become pro-West. Therefore, it behooves the West to 
encourage and support Arab labor and to respect its sincerity relative to its 
pro-Arab and pan-African stands. Labor appears destined to play an increas- 
ingly more important role in the affairs of the Arab world. 








DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


Comment and Chronology 


The Institute’s Fifteenth Anniversary Conference 


\ 


\s ar inced on 


Asa the frontispiece, this year's 
Annual Conference will devote itself to the 
theme of ‘New Patterns of Power and Leader- 
ship” in the area. 

The most strikingly evident of the new /oci 
of power is, of course, the military. Comps 
d’états by the armed forces have taken place in 
six Middle Eastern countries in twelve years 
and in none of them, as yet, has government 
reverted to the (at least nominally) parlia- 
mentary rule which prevailed before the coup. 
But, simultaneously with this trend, there has 
been agitation for more representative govern- 
ment in those countries which have never as- 
sayed it. This agitation has ranged from coffee- 
house conversations among the handful of in- 
tellectuals, usually Western-educated, to action 
by leftist movements, based on powerful labor 
unions, which may constitute a majority of the 
putative electorate. The two trends are seeming- 
ly directly opposed, but there is a constant: 
dissatisfaction and the desire for change. 

The changing position of the social classes 
in the Middle East may be another element 
which makes the two trends not so dissimilar 
Several researchers have been at work to de- 
termine the social origins of the officers who 
have constituted the “free societies’ behind the 
It has already been pointed out that 
a very large number of these officers come from 
the middle or lower middle class. From the 

strata come the majority of syndicalists 
and many of the new intelligentsia who want 
more democracy. If the two have different solu- 
tions, they do usually have a common target: 


coups. 


same 
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an old oligarchy which is often called “feudal” 
for want of a proper word to describe the sys- 
tem. The rise of representatives of the middle 
classes to positions of power is certainly one of 
the most obvious of the changes since the Sec- 
ond World War. 

The change in the position of Islam is 
another notable factor. Perhaps the action of 
the President of Tunisia last year, in advising 
the people not to observe the fast of Ramadan 
(even though he did this in the name of a 
“jihad” against poverty) is as good evidence of 
change as any. It is true that Pakistan describes 
itself as “Islamic,” as does the new Republic of 
Mauretania (and Yemen calls itself muatawak- 
kiliyyah, implying a special trust in and reliance 
on Allah), but the religious faith of the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the area does not 
appear to be a prime mover on the general 
political scene 

The effect which these and other shifts in the 
centers of power have had upon Western policy 
and action in the area will also be an important 
part of the Conference agenda. It has been a 
common accusation that the West has been slow, 
and reluctant, to realize that change has 
occurred and to deal with the new leaders. 

It is clear that a two-day Conference cannot 
establish the whole truth concerning these swift- 
moving events, or provide solutions for the 
newly-arisen problems, but if the addresses can 
help to establish the nature of the “new pat- 
terns and to adumbrate some of their con- 
sequences, then this Institute will feel rewarded 
for its efforts. 





Chronology 


September 16, 1960—December 15, 1960 


General 
1960 


Sept. 19: ‘Abd al-Khiliq Hassiinah, the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, said upon his arrival 
in New York that the League had submitted 
several matters for inclusion in the Assembly's 
agenda, among which the question of Algeria was 
“of utmost importance.” 

Sept. 21: A spokesman for the Iraqi Oil Ministry 
stated that the recent decision of some oil com- 
panies to raise their postings for Middle East crude 
could be attributed to the common stand made by 
the oil producing countries which attended the 
Baghdad conference. 

Se pt. 24: The resolutions of the OPEC conference 
were published. Of note are: that the participating 
countries could not be indifferent observers of oil 
companies imposing adjustments in oil prices, and 
they should therefore urge oil companies to main 
tain “posting prices” unaffected by any unwar- 
ranted fluctuations, and to restore prices to their 
levels before the recent cuts; that negotiations 
should be carried out with the country or ntries 
concerned in any price alterat n order to 
obtain a convincing explanation of such develop 
menis 

29: Ten Arab states requested the UN Secre 
tary-General to put “the question of Oman” on 
the agenda for debate. The req 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia, UAR and Yemen 

Oct. 3: The vice-president of the American Council 


uest was signed by 


for Judaism said that one cause of strife in the 
Middle East was “the Zionist nature of the Israeli 
state, which sees itself as the Jewish Stat 

Oct. 5: With the ratification by Saudi Arabia of the 
OPEC resolutions, all the 5 member states have 
ratified the resolutions, it was reported 

Oct. 6: Relations between the UAR and Jordan be- 
came strained today, it was reported, when a note 
was handed to the Jordanian ambassador in Cairo 
demanding that Jordan assume full responsibility 
for the death of UAR pilot, ‘Adnan Madani 

Oct. 12: At a dinner given by the Overseas Press 
Club in New York, Sia'ib Salim, the Lebane 
Prime Minister, said that there could be no hope 


41 


of peace in the Middle East until the problems of 
Algeria and Palestine were settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the Arab people. 

Oct. 17: The Second Arab Petroleum Congress 
opened in Beirut. All the Arab League countries, 
with the exception of Tunisia, were officially repre- 
sented. Delegates from Kuwayt and Bahrayn (but 
not Qatar) were also present with full member 
Status. 

Oct. 20: It was announced by the Tunisian Depart- 
ment of Infurmation that a new North African 
news agency will be formed by a union of the 
existing Moroccan agency, Maghrib Arab Press, a 
Tunisian agency and an Algerian nationalist agency 
It will be known as Maghrib Arab Press. 

Oct. 22: The Second Arab Petroleum Congress 
ended. A resolution was adopted which called for 
continued coordination of oil policies by the pro- 
ducing states and asked the companies to make no 
changes in posted prices for crude oil without first 
consulting with the producing states 

Nov. 2: Muhammad Salmin, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Oil Affairs at Arab League headquarters, 
said at a press conference in Beirut that “reliable 
sources” had informed him that the Western oil 
companies would not decide upon any further 
price cuts without first ceferring them for approval 
to the governments of Arab oil-producing states. 

Oil production in the Middle East during the 
first 9 months of this year reached the highest level 
it ever achieved in a similar period, it was revealed 
in a report by the Petroleum Information Bureau 
in London. Output totaled more than 193,700,000 
metric tons, representing an increase of 24 million 
tons, or 12.9 per cent, over that for the same 
period last year. Kuwayt was still the largest pro- 
ducer in the area with 60,880,000 tons; Saudi 
Arabia produced more than 44 million tons; Iran 
37,400,000 tons; and Iraq 35,000,000 tons 

Nov. 7: Ships from the navies of the US, Britain, 
Iran, Turkey and Pakistan arrived in Karachi at 
the end of joint CENTO maneuvers 

Nov. 8: It was reported in Baghdad that the mem- 
er countries of OPEC have all made separate 
protests to the oil companies operating in their 
territories against the companies’ decision to cut the 

prices of crude and have demanded that they be 

restored to their previous level. 
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Dec. 7: The South Arabian League 
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items as follows The Financial Committee; the 
Economic Committee; and the Petroleum 
of Israel, and Communications Committec 

Dec. 8: Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Tariki was elected chait 
man of Petroleum Boycott of Israel, and Com 
munications Committee 


Boycott 


e Arab League Economic Council agree 
iny decision on the proposed establishment of 
Arab common market should be deferred until 


governments involved had been able to giv 
the subject further consideration and engage in 
letailed | 18s Oo its 


ramifications among 


Aden 
1960 


Sept w ported from Aden that 
simplified import and export regulations n 
possible to buy and sell almost any goods under 

pen license, except when trade exchanges witl 

ntries of the Communist bloc were concerned 
A Royal Air Force Beverley troop transport 
115 ‘ 


theast of Aden killing 7 per 
searching for a twin-engined 
ali Air Force plane reported missing in the 
Southern Arabian peninsula north of Aden 
Oct. 27: The new Governor of Aden, Sir Charl 
Johnston (until October 24 British ambassador in 
Amman) said that he hoped, during his tenure of 
to see the growth of cooperation and under 
tanding between the Colony and the Federation 
10: According to al-Tali'ah a number of US oil 
companies have applied to the Qu'‘ayti and Kathiri 
states for drilling rights in Hadhramaut. It way 
ilso learned that Petroleun 


which 


Concessions Ltd 


to pull out of Hadhramaut 
following the wn of negotiations with the 


d 
governments last April, now appears to want t 


resume talks with the Hadhramis 
: , 
} 


whe s local ac 
tivities have increased since 5 of its executives left 
for Cairo to seek moral and material support from 
the UAR and other Arab countries 


issued a state 
ment condemning a series of talks being held in 


Aden between representatives of the Aden Execu 


tive Council and the Federal Supreme Council 


Afghanistan 


(See al Itan, Lebanon) 


1960 


Agreements on trade, payments and techni 
il cooperation between Poland and Afghanistan 

ryned in Kabul during the official visit of 
Prime Minister J. Cyrankiewicz. They will 
for 4 irs from 1961 
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Sept. 30: The West German Minister of Economy, 
Dr. Erhard, arrived in Kabul at the invitation of 
the Afghan government 
future technical and 


presumably to discuss 


economic assistance, it Was 
reported 

Oct. 3: The Afghan representative at the UN has 
issued a denial of allegations made in Pakistan that 
Afghan troops were massing on the northwestern 
frontier 

Oct. 22: King Muhammad Zahir of Afghanistan 
arrived in Cairo for a state visit to the UAR 

Oct. 31: King Muhammad Zahir arrived in Belgrade 
to begin an 8-day state visit to Yu 

Nov. 30: It was reported that the Afghan Foreign 
Ministry delivered a protest note to the ambassador 
of Pakistan in Kabul due to the attack allegedly by 
Pakistani military forces on Tumank 
hail 

Dec. 3: It was reported that 


has received 


Department 

notice of a plan by 
Afghanistan to request US assistance for the $700 
million 5-year plan scheduled to begin next year 

Dec. 12: Communist China's and Afghanistan's treaty 
of friendship and mutual nonaggression was rati 
fied 


informal 


Algeria 
Moro 


General, Iraq 


The French government installed 
and Muslir 

rians to study problems of Algeria and 
government on future devel 
ported in Paris. The 
members Muslims, met in Paris to study 

of agriculture and rural development 


Farhat ‘Abbas was reported to b 


nmissions I ropean 


ypments, 


33-member commission 


Mm a visit to Communist Ching 


Premier Chou En-lai, an aide 

Three French officers were killed in Bisks 
their jeep ran over a mine, military 
Constantine announced 
pt 2 Security 
Constantine after he ha 


forces 


rowded street 
Gen 

government to return to his home 

Mme. Lucienne 

husband, accused M. Delouvrier of 

at French Algeria and at Gen. Salan 
Karim Bilqasim said in Cairo thé 

nent had “‘lost all h 

1 


injuring 2 persons 


Raoul Salan was forbidden 


Salian, in 


France or President 
pt. 24: Gen. Salan 
ing a court test of 
action against hin 
Deput 


Sept. 28 Four 
Oran, resigned fror 


Sept. 29 


sion, assigned to study problems of local govern- 
alleging that their under- 
represented 

The French army headquarters in Algiers an- 
nounced that 37 Algerian been 
killed and 17 captured in a week-long military 
operation 90 miles southeast of that city 

A ban was imposed on all who signed a mani- 
festo supporting the right to refuse military service 
in Algeria, the French government announced 
More than 140 of the country’s top intellectuals, 
including actors, writers and teachers, were affected 
e] Farhat ‘Abbas said in Peiping that if the 
UN General Assembly supported President de 
Gaulle extension of the conflict beyond Algeria 
itself was ‘‘not eliminated.” 

Raoul Zevaco, director of the Echo-D’ Alger, was 


killed at his farm during an attack by. nationalist 


ment, region was 


insurgents had 


rebels 

seized by the French 
government to block publication of a series of 
letters from soldiers who had served or are now 


France-Observateur was 


serving in Algeria 

Sept. 30: It was reported in Paris that protests were 
growing over the ban on intellectuals who advo 
cated insubordination in Algeria 

Oct. 1: Twenty-four Algerian insurgents were killed 
in 3 military operations in Eastern Algeria during 
the last 24 hours, the French army in Algiers an 
nounced 
Ten persons were reported to have been arrested 
in Paris in the campaign of French police against 
Leftist intellectuals suspected of complicity in sup- 
port of the Algerian rebellion 

Oct. 2: Premier Khrushchev met with 3 members of 

the Algerian Provisional Government 

Oct The Middle East News Agency quoted 
Khrushchev as having promised to help the Alge- 
rian rebels with aid from the Soviet Union 

Oct. 4: The Provisional Government of Algeria an- 

nounced that its services had helped more than 
000 deserters from the 

the Algerian borders 
Premier Michel Debré visited the site of a pro 


Foreign Legion to SS 


ected dam on Oued Bou Nemoussa before return 

ing to Paris, it was reported in Béné 
Oct. 5: French educators and their unions published 
in appeal for a negotiated peace in Algeria 

6: French troops killed 147 Algerian nationalist 
insurgents and captured 45 others on October 1 in 
the Aurés Mountains, French 
Constantine announced 


official sources in 
Oct. 8: In a speech at Saint-Julien-en-Genevois, Pres 
de Gaulle “lashed out” at participants in the 

of manifestos’” that is 


ident 
being waged in 
Parisian intellectual circles against the government's 
policy in Algeria 

Oct. 1 An Algerian insurgent spokesman in New 
would not be surprised f the 
Government 


“sentative in Moscow 


York said he 
Algerian Provision: appointed a rep- 


though, far as he knew, 
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lecision had yet been taken on the matter leaders consisted in the reading of charges against 
‘arhat ‘Abbas said that Communist China them 
id the Algerian people without any reserva President de Gaulle laid plans for the formation 
' it was reported in Cairc of a Algerian Algeria,” with or without the 
The Roman Catholic Church in France pub agreement of the rebels. 
leclaration condemning violent excesses by Nov. 5: Pierre Lagaillurde, one of the 20 persons on 
ir trial, told the court in Paris that he still supported 
‘rench government announced a ban on the contention that ‘Algeria is French.” 
hat had been called for October 27 lov. 6: After having waited 36 hours, the Front for 
students and workers in support of a French Algeria in Algiers called President de 
eace in Algeria Gaulle’s declaration of November 3 alluding to the 
Rabat, Karim } cpressed the existence “some day” of an Algerian republic as 
i “the last step on the road to abandonment.” 
ition to the Algerian problem 7: A spokesman for the French government in 
Alphand, France’s Am Algiers said that “the Americans have made it 
that France would not known to their allies that they would not tolerate 
1 in Algeria because “We Communist intervention in the Algerian conflict 
rganization possesses the any more than they accepted Soviet interference in 
ision and to the Cong: 
v. 9: President de Gaulle and the French govern 
ment rejected the resignation of André Jacomet, 
who was until yesterday Secretary General of the 
French administration in Algeria, and dismissed 
him instead for opposing the President's policies 
for ending the war 
10: Two Algerian terrorists sprayed sub 
machinegun bullets for 30 seconds into a crowded 
ufé at Epinay, a northern suburb of Paris, killing 7 
llow-countrymen and wounding an eighth. 
ident de Gaulle ordered Defense Minister 
Messmer to fly to Algeria to try to check 
affection in the French army 
ywd of about 2,500 Europeans of Algiers 
a demonstration chanting “Algérie 
Francaise” and “De Gaulle to the Gallows!" for 
about an hour, it was reported 
v. li: Rioters in Algiers fought with the police 
in a “patriotic” demonstration in favor of a French 
Algeria and sacked the USIS cultural center, caus- 
ing damage of about $10,000 or more 
12: The possibility of an experiment in western 
e Algeria in applying a “unilateral truce’ to the 
at inced the ar war was reported in Algiers. No confirmation of 
irgent Algerian Na the project was available, however 
ng in that region Premier Michel Debré refused to be drawn into 
olitical debate on Algeria as the National As- 
nbly in Paris began considering a 1961 budget 
province, it was reported 


€ Italian Communist a | 
Abba said ha the Semr 


Civilian and military authorities in Algiers 

rts that a localized “unilateral truce’’ 

ur was under study by the French Defense 

Minister in a “pacified” region of Nemours in 
Western Algeria 

14: A spokesman for the Algerian civilian 

government announced that a number of localities 

id been designated as models of what Algeria as 

would be like after a cease-fire agreement 

Jacques Coup de Frejac, Director of Infor- 

leclared in Algiers that the French project 

r ‘pacified zones” in Algeria was recruiting “men 

of goodwill” whatever their views might be, as 
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long as they are “liberal and moderate,” in an 
effort to create a third force between Right-wing 
and rebel nationalist elements. 

Nov. 16: In Paris, it was reported that Pierre 
Lagaillarde was freed on bail. 

Nov. 17: Reaction to President de Gaulle’s plan to 
submit his Algerian policy to a referendum was 
muffled by uncertainty over details of the plan and 
its probable final consequences, it was learned in 
Paris 

Nov. 18: Seventeen Muslim Senators from Algeria 
issued an appeal to President de Gaulle to liberate 
more than 10,000 Algerians detained without 
charges 

The Algerian rebel government termed Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s new plan for Algeria “another 
denial of self-determination.” 

Nov. 19: It was announced in Algiers that a total of 
685 Muslims detained in camps in Algeria are to 
be released 

Nafisah Sid Cara, France’s Secretary of State for 
Algerian Affairs, began a 3-day tour of Central 
Algeria to test Muslim reaction to the proposed 
referendum 

Nov. 20: Marcel Ronda, the last of the 20 accused 
in the Algiers insurrection trial, was released on 
bail, it was reported in Paris 

Nov. 23: Jean Morin was appointed to succeed Paul 

Delouvrier as Delegate General in Algeria, it was 

announced 
It was disclosed that the popular referendum 

will be held in the first half January instead of 
the latter half 


Nov. 24: Louis Joxe, newly appointed Minister of 


State for Algerian Affairs, was reported to | 
planning to leave for Algiers within 48 hours in 
preparation for de Gaulie’s projected visit there 
Nov. 26: Two bombs exploded in Boufarik and 
Oran, killing 8 persons and wounding 58 others 


Ay 17 


Nov. 27: Algerian rebels kidnapped about 50 Mus- 
lims and killed 5 others just within Algeria on the 
Tunisian frontier, French sources in Algiers said 

Nov. 30: After a Cabinet meeting, it was announced 
that President de Gaulle will visit Algeria on 
December 9. 

Dec. 1: It was reported in Paris that President de 
Gaulle conducted an advance 
political leaders on the subject of his Algerian 
program but kept the results to himself. 

The French News Agency published a balance 


“referendum” of 


sheet of casualties in 5 years of terrorist attacks in 

France attributed to Algerian nationalists—2,998 

killed and 7,287 wounded 

Twenty-five persons were reported 

when a hand grenade exploded in a crowde 

theater in Mustaganer 
Dec. 4: Fifty-seven Algerian rebels were killed in 

a clash with French troops near Batna, the Frencl 
army communiqué said. Ten French Legionaires 
were killed and led 


wounded 


Dec. 8: 


Dec. 9: 


Dec. 5: Pierre Lagaillarde and four others reportedly 


fled to Spain. 


Dec. 6: Unconfirmable rumors of a possible political 


strike by Europeans in Algiers on Friday were 
reported. 


Dec. 7: Pierre Lagaillarde was stripped of his Par- 


liamentary immunity from arrest. 

A compromise proposal on Algeria was reported 
to have been offered privately in the UN. It calls 
for a referendum to decide the political future of 
Algeria with the plebiscite supervised by a dozen 
French-speaking African countries. This was the 
substitute made by the French group for the 
Algerian demand that the UN organize and control 
a referendum. 

Algerian nationalist leaders and their Asian 
and African supporters in the UN stiffened their 
demand for a UN-supervised referendum. 

The French Cabinet decided that the plebiscite 
on the future of Algeria will be held in France on 
January 8, 1961, it was announced. 

President de Gaulle embarked on a 6-day 
visit to Algeria 


Dec. 10: At Blida, President de Gaulle declared that 


nothing could stop Algerian Muslims from de- 
veloping a national consciousness. He urged the 
French army to help build a new Algeria with its 
own place in the world. 

Muslim supporters of President de Gaulle surged 
through the streets in Algiers in riotous demon- 
strations after 2 days of mob action by anti- 
Gaullist European settlers, it was reported. They 
set fire to a gasoline station, sacked a department 
store and smashed shop windows. The mob was 
dispersed by tear gas bombs from a detachment of 
riot police. The injury toll is reported to be about 
800 persons. 

Leaders belonging to the Young Nation, the 
National Popular Movement, the Nationalist party 
of the Popular Movement of May 13 and com- 
batants of the French Union organizations were 
seized in France to stave off demonstrations similar 
to those in Algeria 

It was learned that Gen. Salan had left his 
hotel in San Sebastian, in northern Spain. 


Dec. 11: While his troops clashed with Muslim 


mobs in Algiers, President de Gaulle marched thru 
Muslim areas in Bougie and Tizi-Ouzou, where 
cheering masses greeted him, it was reported 

In the UN, 21 Asian and African countries 
were reported to be supporting a resolution calling 
for a UN referendum in Algeria. 

At least 61 persons were reported killed in 
Algiers as paratroopers, backed by right-wing 
Europeans, moved against Muslims who rioted in 
the European quarters yesterday 


i) 


ec. 12: Violence continued in Algeria, raising the 


official figure for those killed to 90, including 84 
Muslims. 
Muslim mobs in the Casbah vented their fury on 
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Jews in the 
| 


j | 
aisciosed 


native quarter, a report from Algiers 


Farhat ‘Abbas called for urgent UN intervention 
in Algeria. He protested the shooting of Muslims 
by French troops in a message to Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjéld 
) President de Gaulle returned from Algeria 
ind expressed his determination to push ahead with 
his policy for Algeria 
Frenc! 


Boné 


forces fired on European demonstrators 

killing 2 of them and wounding at least 

theial statement disclosed 

['wo more Muslims were killed in Béne 

tain upheld the Algerian policy of President 
and cautioned the UN against interfer 


A resolution calling on the UN to conduct 


rendum to decide Algeria's future was ap 


the General Assembly's Political Com 
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JOURNAL 
23: The Cyprus International Trade Fair was 
opened by Archbishop Makarios in Nicosia. 

Sept. 24: The Cabinet approved the budget for 1961. 
It will be submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives for ratification on October 1, it was reported. 

Sept. 25: Patriotic Front candidate Dafnis Panagidis 
won the by-elections held in the Limassol election 
district for a Greek seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives vacated by the appointment of Andreas 
Papadopoulos as Minister of Communications and 
Works 

Sept. 27: The cost of living index rose to 110, as 
compared with 109.4 a month before, it 
ported 

Sept. 28 


was re- 


In reply to a question submitted by AKEL 
deputy Papaioannou, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs stated that no concrete proposal for Soviet aid 
to Cyprus has so far been made 

Archbishop Makarios said that he will not accept 
any salary. The sum will be spent on charitable 
purposes, it was revealed 

Sept. 29: The House passed the bill to prevent the 
forced sale of immovable property 

Representatives of Cyprus and the UAR signed 

aide memoire in which both countries pledge 
try to develop commercial relations ‘to a maxi 
m degree 

Oct The police and gendarmerie an- 
nounced that four Greek Cypriotes were arrested at 

following and 

houses for illegally held arms 
The founders of the Turkish People’s Party held 
eeting in Nicosia and elected an organizational 


mmittee t establish 


Cyprus 


Limassol raids searches of four 


party centers in towns and 
illages 

The Foreign Ministry announced the appoint- 

nt of Antis Soteriades, a former EOKA guerrilla 

ider, as the diplomatic representative to Britain 

5: The Cabinet met under the chairmanship of 

Archbishop 


on various 


Makarios and discussed Cyprus policy 
matters on the UN General Assembly 
that, in general, Cyprus 
will aot follow the policies of any particular camp 
but take independent decisions on all UN matters 
Oct. 13: Archbishop Makarios proposed the introduc 
tion of a special tariff on the exchange of goods 
Greece and 


igenda. It was decided 


between Cyprus, 


Athens 


Oct. 20 


it was reported in 


The Czech commercial and press attachés of 
the Czech embassy in Greece arrived in Cyprus to 
investigate the possibilities of developing commer 
ial relations between the two countries, it was 
reported 

Oct. 29: General George Grivas announced his deci- 
ion to enter Greek politics 
Athens 


Oct. 30 


it was reported in 


It was announced that Russia has offered to 
take the f Cyprus’ raisin crop and large 
quantities of the island's citrus fruit in a proposed 
new commercial agreement between the two coun 
tries 


whole 
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Cyprus and Bulgaria have decided to establish Dec. 14: The Yugoslav trade delegation left Cyprus 
diplomatic relations, it was announced by air after reaching an agreement for the purchase 
The Soviet government has asked Cyprus for of a quantity of citrus fruit from Cyprus, it was 

of the appointment of (Erszin?) learned 
vich as ambassador of the Soviet Union Dec. 15: The Cabinet decided to reinstate the law on 


Republic of Cyprus, it was reported in the closing of shops on Sundays 


prus told the UN that she should be made 
zone” without nuclear weapons or bases seh ai 
] The annual congress of the left-wing youth Ethiopia 
ranization EDON began with a meeting at the 
al Cinema in Nicosia. Delegates from Israel, 1960 
Rumania were also present, and it was 
that those of the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Sept. 17: Ethiopia has named Ras Imru as the new 
ia and Greece were expected the next day umbassador to the Soviet Union, it was announced 
During a referendum among the members Israeli Minister of Agriculture Moshe Dayan was 
the Latin, Maronite and Armenian religious reported to have conferred with Emperor Haile 
ups, all the 3 groups elected to join the Greek Selassie. It was believed that the possibility of 
wunity. Only one person, a Latin, elected to establishing diplomatic relations between Israel and 
in the Turkish community Ethiopia were discussed 
The Cabinet decided that, for the present bp a It was announced that Czechoslovakia will 
Cyprus should remain a member of the General trade fair in Etiiiopia in November 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. A final decision t. 29: President ‘Abbid of the Sudan arrived in 
be when it is decided whether Cents Addis Ababa as the guest of Emperor Haile 
Selassie 


in in the British Commonwealth, it was 


Nov. 1: A Russian source indicated that the’ Soviet 

st h tt Union will build a spacious new embassy in Addis 

interview with the Cyprus corre- ; 
( k » . Ababa 
reek newspap . ' : ‘ 

“% Nov. 2: Emperor Haile Salassie observed the 30th 

nou said that was untr : . 

inniversary of his coronation 

w a polig : ‘i 

Nov. 10: The government signed a contract with a 
w 


ontrolled by : 
Yugoslavian firm, Ingra, to carry out a detailed 


5 , survey for the proposed hydro-electric 
Constitutional Cou ee power station on the Shibeli River 
Nicosia Nov. 23: Crown Prince Akihito and his wife arrived 
and the members of the Yug oe . 7 cone ; . % of Id : 
cone wipe Be wacige a sa a. Nov. 28 Senators Frank C hurch of Idaho and Frank 
: . Moss of Utah arrived in Addis Ababa for a 
head of t UN economic mis- } 


nference of the councils of Cypru 


: , -day visit 
» Nave presented ( - 
7 Dee 


op Makarios It con 


ater supply, agricul 


4: Emperor Haile Selassie and President Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana flew to Kumasi, capital of the 
Ashanti area, on the 4th day of the Emperor's 


1 


and other 


Six more Ethiopians have been recruited to 
under the cultural agreement be- 
two countries, it was learned 


- . : Emperor Haile Selassie was overthrown by 
reign Minister Ky 


raser Wilkir 


f 


Prince Asfa-Wassen, his son, it was re- 
State Department officials confirmed that a 
état had been carried out by the imperial 


1ard. The Emperor was away in 


de Janeiro, a report said that Emperor 
Selassie expressed confidence that all was 
his kingdon He arrived in Sao 

1 about midday, it was learned 

1 London said that diplomats there 

word from Addis Ababa of a broad- 
ywn Prince Asfa-Wassen announcing that 


new government, of which he was 
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Dec. 15: Reports reaching London indicated that 
fighting had broken out in Addis Ababa. 


loyal to the Emper vere reported 


Forces 
to be in combat 
inseat him. Another report 
neral Abiyah Abibi that the 


Iran 


General, Pakistan) 


nent with Japan was signed 
-d, but it was reported tha 
posed on Japanese ex 

r are now nullified 
Soviet Union offered to give economic 
she will deny the US the use of bases 
possible on the Soviet Union 
‘he Shah of Iran said 
that Iran would 
rn neighbor, 


Tehran press 
reciprocate if “her 
the Soviet Union, 
ip He added that the 


prof 
country 
friendship at any price.” 

ened the West German Indu 


Lith Session of the 
Riza Pahlevi 
CENTO 


: promised 

in the 

e€ adopt an austerity program to 
balance her budget and halt the 

foreign reserves. The adoption of 
had been made the condition for 

further loans from the IMF and the US government 

Meanwhile, the IMF approved 


drain on her 


sucn 


roved the stabilization 

) Minister of Finance 
he IMF announced that it has entered into 
arrangement authorizing the government 
equivalent of $35 


nr se by the 


million 
The Fund has also 
! m January 1961 until 
repayment of $17.5 million in 

was drawn by Iran in July 1960 
EXIMBANK of America announced 
has authorized a $4.3 million credit to Iran 
purchase of silos with a storage capacity of 
These will be sited in the 
producing areas in the north and 


ns of grain 

west of 
it Was reve aled 

Queen Farah Diba gave birth to an heir to 

The news was received with jubilation, 

hoses to control street 


use fire 
rown Prince was nar 
ther, Riza Shah 


Time sublished an 


ed Riza after his 


interview with 

Pahlevi in which he stated 
that he wa ] with the results of the 
Baghdad iuference of oil exporting countries 
(OPEC he government supported the 


EAST 


Nov. 8: 


Nov. 29: 


JOURNAL 


Nov. 5: Details of the trade agreement with Japan 
were released today. The agreement provides for a 
quadrupling of Iranian exports to Japan, to $12 
million annually, guarantees the purchase by Japan 
of minimum amounts of certain Iranian goods, 
offers Iran $30 million worth of Japanese credits 
and provides for Japanese technical assistance to 
Iran. Japan is to import each year a minimum of 
$300,000 worth of Persian carpets, $700,000 worth 
of Iranian dried fruits and $3 million worth of 
Iranian mineral ores. 

The Shah officially inaugurated the new 
crude oil loading terminal of Kharg Island. It has 
an initial capacity of 330,000 b/d 

Queen Farah Diba left the hospital and drove to 
the royal palace 

Nov. 17: «It was reported that construction of the 
Shahroud-Meshed section of the Tehran-Meshed 
pipeline I 1as been completed. 

Nov. 21: Oil production in Iran indicated an in- 
crease of 12 per cent, bringing the daily output to 
1,212,000 barrels, it was reported. 

Prime Minister Sharif Emami visited Af- 
ghanistan. 

ec. 4: A joint communiqué issued at the conclusion 
of Prime Minister Emami's visit reported an agree- 
ment on the transit shipment of Afghan goods 
along Iranian roads, purchase of Iranian oil by 

fghanistan and negotiations on the Helmand 
River waters dispute 

Dec. 8: In a statement in Tehran, the Shah reiterated 
that there should be a sharp increase in Iran's oil 
production and revenues, that half any increase in 
Middle East oil production should come 
Iran, and that the international oil consortium 
operating in Iran has an implied obligation to 
restore Iran to the position of largest Middle East 
producer. He added that Iran expected to be 
consulted before posted prices are cut in the future 
and denied that Iran has agreed to international 
oil production controls through the OPEC 


from 


Iraq 


General, 


(See also Jordan) 


1960 


Sept. 17 


G. H. Herridge, Managing Director of the 

Iraq Petroleum Company, returned to Baghdad to 

ime talks on oil with Iraqi government repre- 

ives 

The Council of Ministers approved a bill 

atifying a new agreement with the Soviet Union 

igs Iraq a loan of 180 million rubles 

to the original loan of 500 
granted last year 


million 


Trade talks between. Iraq and an Indian 
n headed by I. S. Chopra, the 
lor, opened 

Travellers reaching Beirut 


Indian 


reported that 


sands of demonstrators paraded in Baghdad on 
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September 20 in a display of “hostility” towards 
General Qasim. 

sept. 25: An Iraqi military mission arrived in Peking 
to attend Communist China's 11th anniversary cele- 
brations. y 

Sept. 26: A law was published sanctioning a credit 
of 5,168,000 dinars for port development projects 
in Basrah and 2,253,000 dinars for the al-Fahir 
dam project during the current financial year. 

Sept. 27: The Cabinet has approved in principle that 
a trade agreement should be concluded with Tur- 
key, it was officially reported. The announcement 
said that such an agreement “would promote and 


levelop economic and trade relations and consoli- 


date friendship between the two countries.” 

Sept. 28: The last of a series of talks between IPC 
representatives and those of the government were 
held and the official statement continued to speak 
of ‘the difficulties facing the negotiations,” but 
gave no clue to their outcome 

Sept. 30: The minutes of the meeting which took 
place in Baghdad on the 31st of August between 
the Iraqi delegation headed by General Qasim, and 
the IPC delegation headed by IPC Managing Direc- 
tor G. H. Herridge, were officially released to the 
local press 

Oct. 1: ‘Abd al-Qadir Bustini, editor of Ittihad al- 
Sha'b, and ‘Abd al-Majid Mahmid, 
Baghdad, were sentenced to 3 
ment by the s« 


editor of 
imprison 

nd military court and ordered the 
pended. They had been arrested on 


months 


newspapers su 

charges of violation of press laws by commenting 

upon the May 1 riots in Baghdad 

Oct. 2: General Qasim ordered the 
editors. 


release of both 


on the disclosure of the minutes of 

the National Progressive 
daily stated that because other meetings 
between the two parties have been held since that 
difficult to judge whether any change 
taken place in the attitude of the oil 


1enting 
the August 31 
laily al-Bayan 


meeting 


date, it is 
has recently 
companies 
Oct. 3: The new 
took up his post 
Oct. 5: Al-Hurriyah was suspended from publication 
indefinitely by order of the military governor 
Major General Ahmad Salih al-‘Abdi. The official 
statement said the paper had been guilty of 


livid 1 creating discontent 


ambassador, ‘Abbas Aram, 


Iranian 


1 
i 


“seek- 
ing to divide the people, and 
ind hatred 

Oct. 6: Al-Baydn called for a pert 
together ith a { ent 
parties to replace Pp 
tion 

The East Gert 
ucts was open 


Oct. 8: General Qisin ’ he 6th conference of 


lanent constitution, 
political 
interim constitu 


and active 


esent 


n of industrial prod- 
ed 2aghdad by General Qasim 


the International Union of St 


by delegates from 


lents in Baghdad. It 
countries. 


"« 


was attended 
Oct. 9: It was announced that the government had 


received 2 note from the Arab League urging that 


steps be taken to counter the alleged Zionist cam- 
paign to encourage Jews in South American and 
European countries to emigrate to Israel. 

Oct. 10: The Cairo weekly Rose el-Youssef reported 
that the Iraqi government has submitted a special 
memorandum to all delegates to the forthcoming 
Arab Petroleum Congress 
the breakdown of the 
Iraqi Government and IPC. 

Oct. 15: In a press interview, General Qasim men- 
tioned Iraq's attitude on the question of oil prices. 
He insisted on Iraq's right to be consulted by the 
companies before any in the 
price of crude oil, failing which, he added, “the 
Iraqi Republic can by law recover its rights in 
accordance with the provisions in the agreements.” 

Oct. 16: A Ministry of Commerce spokesman, re- 
viewing trade trends in recent years, admitted that 

economically and under- 


“concerning the causes of 


negotiations between the 


reduction is made 


Iraq was still socially 


deve loped 

At a court-martial held in Baghdad, an army 
sergeant was sentenced to death, and a lance- 
corporal to imprisonment with hard labor for life, 
for the murder of 2 brothers in Kirkuk on July 14, 
1959 

Muhyi al-din ‘Abd al-Hamid, the Minister of 
Industry, has officially discounted press reports that 
equipment for 30 Soviet factories has arrived in 
Iraq, 
erection under the agreement for economic coopera- 
tion between the 2 countries. 

Oct. 19: Eleven members of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of Iraq’s only right-wing political group, 
the Islamic party, were arrested, according to a 
report in al-Abdli 

It was announced that the founders of the Pro- 
gressive National party have decided to hold elec- 
tions for the office of president and for membership 
of the Central Administrative Committee. 

Oct. 22: The Minister of Social Affairs and acting 
Minister of Agriculture, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, 
was relieved of both his posts by a decree issued 
by General Qasim. According to Baghdad radio, 
this was done at his own request. 

The president of the Iraqi Bar Association, ‘Abd 
al-Razziq Shibib, was elected for a second term. 

Oct. 23: A 10-member cultural delegation left Bagh- 


dad by air for a month’s visit to Communist China. 


although only 14 factories are scheduled for 


Oct. 24: The daily newspaper Shabibah, published in 
Mosul, has been suspended, according to a report 
in al-Fajr al-Jadid. No reason beyond the fact that 
it had published material “contrary to the instruc- 
tions of the Iraqi Military Governor’ was given. 

Oct. 27: The National Progressive party held its first 
general meeting. It was announced that the mem- 
be rship was 2,763 persons 

Oct. 29: General Qasim met with G. H. Herridge for 
90 minutes. No 
were revealed 

Oct. 30: A 


letails v e re 


details of the points discussed 


simil 


meeting 


vealed 
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t nir were 
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Dec. 9: 


Dec 


Dec. 


Dee 


ept. 21: An 


Muhammad Salmin, Director of Oil Affairs 
for the Arab League, was appointed Minister of 
Oil. Dr. Tal‘at al-Shaybini had the post in an 
acting capacity. 

10: It was announced that Iraq had agreed to 
raise to embassy level her diplomatic representation 
in Switzerland. 

12: The trade and payments agreement signed 
between Iraq and Tunisia last January was officially 
ratified. 

14: The Director General of Prisons, Major- 
General Muhammad Ibrahim, revealed that a total 
of 301 persons had been released from jail follow- 
ing the decree of December 3 


Israel 


, General, Jordan, Palestine Problem, UAR) 


pt. 18: Yehezkel Sahor, Israeli ambassador to Aus- 
tria, appeared in the District Court in Tel Aviv 
to answer charges of perjury in connection with 
a libel suit in 1957, when he was Inspector Gen- 


ral of the Police 


dismisse i 


He pleaded not guilty and the 
until the next hearing 


case was on 
ctober 2 

Israeli army spokesman said that 3 
rom the were killed in a 
skirmish with an Israeli patrol. One Israeli soldier 
wes wounded 


24: General Moshe Dayan, Israeli Minister of 





Gaza Strip 








Iture, left for Nigeria to represent Israel at 
t independence celebrations in Lagos, it was 
learned in Addis Ababa. 
pt. 26: Premier Ben-Gurion was reported to have 


reopened the inquiry into the circumstances that 
led to the resignation of Pinhas Lavon as Minister 








of Defense in February, 1955. 
ept. 28: Premier Ben-Gurion’s office ordered a mili 
tary inquiry into the “veracity of 2 army aides 
who gave evidence in 1955 leading to the resigna 
tion of Pinhas Lavon, it was reported. 
29: Israeli authorities were reported to have 
a list of 23 persons who they say are 
t nt former Nazis or Nazi collaborators now 
in the UAR. 
t. 30: An agreement on the avoidance of double 
taxation was signed by Secretary of State Herter 
and the Israeli Ambassador in Washington. It 
ill enable American investors in Israel to enjoy 
the full benefits of the Israeli Law for the En 
( ement of Capital Investments 
+. 2: Premier Ben-Gurion denied any connection 
between an investigation he has ordered of two 


icers and the resignation 


Lavon as Defense Minister 


unfounded 
nents.” 


in 1955 of Pinhas 
He accused the press 
of “false. tendentious 
’ 


and statements 


The High Court of Israel authorized an organ 


2b Cree me ot — 



























































izing committee to get on with the job of electing 
a new Chief Rabbi of Israel. 
Oct. 4: Pinhas Lavon took issue with Premier Ben- 
Gurion on the facts relating to his resignation. In 
a letter published in Tel Aviv, he challenged an 
assertion by the Premier that he had not known 
background details of the case. 
Robert Servatius, defense attorney for Adolf 
Eichmann, arrived in Tel Aviv for talks with the 
defendant. 
Oct. 9: Robert Servatius met with his client. 
Oct. 10: Foreign Minister Golda’ Meir challenged the 
Arab leaders to meet and negotiate, it was reported 
in New York. 
It was announced in Tel Aviv that Yugoslavia 
has made evidence concerning Eichmann available 
to the Israeli police. 
Oct. 11: Eichmann me 
and the latter booked passage for home tomorrow, 
cutting his scheduled 2-week visit in half. 
Oct. 13: A Foreign Ministry spokesman announced 
that Israeli instructors have been training 
pilots for the Ghana Air Force are to return home 
because the 2 countries had agreed not to renew 
the training contract due to expire on March 31 
Oct. 15: Rabbi Yaacov Moshe Toledano died in his 
sleep in Jerusalem 
Oct. 16: Preparations were made for the celebration 
marking the 50th year of the first kibbutz, Degania 
in the Jordan Valley, it was reported 
Oct. 17: During a speech at the UN, Golda Meir 
challenged the Arab states to compete with Israel 
for the trade and goodwill of the African 
nations. 
In Jerusalem, a report was made of a current 
discord in Premier Ben-Gurion’s Mapai party. It 
was learned that the issue at the core of it all is 
the so-called “Lavon affair 
Oct. 19: The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced 
approval of a $6 million loan to Israel to finance 
part of the foreign exchange 
equipment and services connected with an expan- 


with his lawyer a second time 


who 


new 


cost of materials 
sion program for the telephone system 

Oct. 21: The Chief Rabbi and the Supreme Rabbinical 
Council of Israel lost their legal powers as theit 
terms of office expired. 

Oct. 23: Czechoslovakia promised to supply 
ments on Eichmann, it was announced in Tel Aviv. 
Oct. 24: In his address to the Knesset’s opening 


winter session, Pre 


docu- 


nier Ben-Gurion warned of in 


ternal danger owing to the increased migration of 
Africans and Asians to Israel 

Oct. 25: According to reports reaching Washington 
from the Middle East, Premier Ben-Gurion is en 
gaged in a power str le against opponents 
within his party 

Oct. 29: A document from the wartime files of the 
German Foreign Ministry, acquired by Israel 
through the files captured by Britain during the 
war, depicts Eichmann as more zealous than Hitler 
in efforts to prevent Jews from escaping from 
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Europe. The document is with the Israeli author- 
ities. 

Oct. 30: Three ministers comprising the left-wing of 
Premier Ben-Gurion’s coalition government walked 


out of a cabinet meeting in protest against the 
composition of a 5-man ministerial committee 
elected to investigate the “Lavon affair.’ A repre- 


sentative of the Mapam had been excluded 
from the committee. 


Premier 


party 


Israel of the 
millions of Jews from 
the Soviet Union and countries of North Africa. 


Ben-Gurion warned 
“eventual immigration” of 


Nov. Uri Sela, editor of Yaad, was arrested in Tel 
Aviv on an undisclosed charge. This was the second 
police action in 3 days, it was reported. He was 
released on personal bail of 100 Israeli pounds. 


Nov. 10: German physicist, Kurt Sitte, who worked 
for the US Air Force at the Israel Institute of 
Technology, was brought to trial in Haifa on 

having transmitted information to an 

agent of an East European country 


charges of 


Nov. 15: An investigation of the Lavon affair was 
suspended by the Foreign Affairs and Security 
mittee of the Knesset. 


Cor 
Nov. 16: Premier Ben-Gurion denied that a military 
clique had forced the resignation of Pinhas Lavon 
Nov. 20: Foreign Minister Golda Meir declared that 
any attempt by Arabs to divert the tributaries that 


rise in their lands and flow into the Jordan River 


would be considered a “threat to peace” by Israel. 

Dr. Yaakov Kahan, a Hebrew poet and writer, 
died in a hospital near Tel Aviv. 

Nov. 24: Israel and the Mali Republic concluded 


reaties of | 


nical and 


cultural exchange programs, in Jerusalem 


friendship and broad tech 


Nov. 27: Brigadier Zvi Tsur was appointed Army 
Chief of Staff, effective January 1. He will succeed 


Major General Chaim Laskow 

The Rabbinical Council proclaimed a boycott of 
Israel's rabbinical elections. The action was fired 
by the Cabinet's action of breaking up an impass 





that had held up technical arrangements for the 
election. 
Nov. 30: Robert Servatius announced in Bonn that 


he would renounce his offer to defend Eichmann 
in an Israeli 
client was 


published 


was established that his 
the 


court if it 
the author of 
in Life magazine 

The motions of 2 opposition parties to debate 
infringement by censorship on freedom 


Eichmann memoirs 


of expres 
sion in Israel were defeated in the Knesset. Instead 
the Knesset adopted a compromise motion of a 
3rd opposition party to pass the matter to its 


Foreign Affairs and Security (¢ 


cussion 
Dec. 4: Foreign Minister Golda Meir inaugurated a 
new and regular broadcast service beamed to 


Africa in Swahili 

Dec. 5 it he 
to Israel unless he received money for expenses, it 
was reported in Cologne 


Robert Servatius said tl was not going 
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I UN has lodged a 2nd protest with 
Israel for having imposed customs examination on 


' 
in Jerusalem 


A committee of government appointees, 


ying a boycott imposed by the Supreme Rabbini- 
cal Council, decided to rush the overdue rabbinical 
tions through in 10 days, it was reported in 


Jordan 


General, Iraq, Syria, UAR) 


(See also 


1960 


Court assembled to hear 


the case of 3 persons arrested in Nablus last April 


Sept. 17: The State Security 


¢ 


ng to the proscribed Com 











1 ges 

t party and of propagating its principles. 

I M y Economy was reported to be 
, 

ing a list showing trade marks of all com 
panies blacklisted by Arab offices for the Boy- 
tt f Israel, as a precaution against the 
introduction of their products into Jordan, it was 


Sept. 19: King Husayn has decided to devote the 








Monday < week to granting audiences to 
individuals and representatives of organizations, a 
R 1 ¢ innounce nt Said 
Sept. 2 The Jordanian delegation to the meeting of 
WY Bank's ¢ left for Washington 
It w i y Ha l-] uSi 
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ment of Antiquities, as Assistant Under-Secretary 
at the Ministry of Economy 

Oct. 1: Jordan recognized the Qasim régime in Iraq 

Oct. 3: King Husayn spoke of “growing tension” 
between his country and the UAR when he ad- 
dressed the UN General Assembly. “We must 
believe that the aim of our sister Arab country is 
our destruction,” he said. 

Oct. 6: Dr. al-Tutunji rejected an official note from 
the UAR accusing Jordan of having killed Lieu 
tenant Madani. 

Oct. King Husayn conferred with President Eisen 
hower in Washington. 

Oct. 8: ‘Abd al-Karim al-'Uqlah, Director-General of 
the Jordanian section of the Hidjaz railway, said 
that the executive committee for the recommission- 
ing of the line had received tenders from 44 inter 


national firms for the repair of its damaged sec 


tions 
Oct. 9: A development board spokesman disclosed 
that 1,064,000 dinars had been spent on road 


projects, the anti-malaria campaign, municipal loans 
and various industrial projects during the last 6 
months. All the money had been provided as 
technical aid from abroad 

Oct. 10: It was announced that Foreign Minister 
Misi Nasir will visit several Latin American 
countries before returning to Jordan from the UN 

Assembly meetings. 

» Regency Council approved a draft agree 

ment aimed at improving aviation facilities between 
Jordan and Belgium 

Oct. 14: A ceremony commemorating the late Prime 
Minister, Hazza‘ al-Majali, was held in the court- 
yard of the officers’ club at Zerqa. 

Oct. 15: The US has agreed to supply Jordan with 
65,000 tons of wheat to help relieve the drought 
situation in Jordan, a US Embassy spokesman in 


General 


Oct. 11 








Amman said 
Oct. 16: The US Operations Mission in Amman was 
reported to have asked Washington to allocate $1 


} 


million for education in Jordan during the next 


academi 
Oct. 20: Land, telephone and telegraph communica- 


tions between Jordan and Iraq were reopened for 


year. 


the first time since the Iraqi revolution of July 14 
1958 

Oct. 21: King Husayn returned to Amman after his 
visit to New York. In a brief statement at the 
airport, he spoke of the ‘excellent results’ achieved 
luring his tour 

Oct. : The first shipment of a US grant of 65,000 
tons of wheat reached Aqaba 

Oct Jordanian currency in circulation at the end 


f March this year amounted to 16,671,032 dinars, 

compared with 15,981,032 dinars at the same 
last year, Treasury officials announced 

The State § Court in Nablus 


Security sentenced 
6 members of the proscribed 


Liberation party to 
mths’ imprisonment 


Oct. 30: The new British ambassador to Jordan, John 
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Henniker-Major, presented his credentials to King 
Husayn, in the presence of the Prime Minister 
and the acting Foreign Minister. 

Oct. 31: The Treasury received $3,580,000 from the 
US government for budget support. The total 
amount received for the purpose since April 1 
stands at $20,650,000. 

Air traffic between Amman and Baghdad was 
resumed today on a once-a-week basis. 

It was announced that the Council of Ministers 
had cancelled the license of the Amman weekly 
Akhbar al-Usbi'. No reason was given for the 
step. 

Nov. 1: Speaking at the opening of Parliament, King 
Husayn alleged that the UAR launched campaigns 
and conspiracies against Jordan because the country 
stood up to Communism and prevented its pene- 
tration of the Arab world. 

Nov. 3: An informed source said that a government 
delegation will go to Baghdad on Saturday to 
make arrangements for the restoration of normal 
relations. 

Nov. 5: An official delegation left Amman for Bagh- 
dad to discuss the resumption of full diplomatic 
relations between the 2 countries. 

Nov. 7: Jordan blacklisted 4 US vessels, charging 
they had violated the Arab boycott of Israel. 

Nor. 12: The U.S. granted Jordan 6,000 tons of 
flour and 10,000 tons of barley under an agreement 
signed in Amman. It will be sold to the people 
and the profits will be utilized to provide jobs on 
economic development projects for Jordanians 
unemployed because of the 3 years drought. 

Nov. 13: The Military Prosecutor in Amman indicted 
16 persons on charges of planting a time bomb 
that killed Premier Majali in August. 

Amir Muhammad, the 21-year-old Crown Prince 
of Jordan, joined Jordan's army with the rank of 
lieutenant general 


Nov. 14: King Husayn celebrated his 25th anniver- 
sary 
Nov. 17: King Husayn inaugurated an automatic 


telephone service in Amman. 

Nov. 21: The Jordanian military attaché in Beirut, 
Major Ghazi al-Khatib, left for Amman. There 
were conflicting reports of the reason for his de- 
parture, it was learned 

Nov. 23: An official spokesman in Amman denied 


that the Lebanese government had ordered the 


military attaché out of the country 
Nov. 26: The government has decided to remove the 
4 American ships from the blacklist because it 


said their owners had presented guarantees against 
trade with Israel, it 


resuming was learned in 
Amman. 
Nov. 27: Major al-Khatib was awarded a high deco- 


ration and appointed first aide-de-camp to King 
Husayn 

Nov. 29: Major al-Khatib was charged, in Beirut, 
with having instigated sabotage in Syria. 

Nov. 30: It was disclosed that Jordan had agreed to 


an Iraqi suggestion that delegates from both coun- 
tries should meet at the H-4 border station to dis- 
cuss the establishment of a joint customs post. 
Dec. 3: Sixteen persons went on trial on charges of 
being implicated in the bombing that killed Premier 
Majali. Eight defendants pleaded not guilty. Seven 
are being tried in absentia. 
guilty. 
Dec. 5: Wasfi al-Tal was named as Jordan's am 
bassador designate to Iraq. 
Representatives of the American Aero Service, 
which has been awarded a contract to carry out 
an aerial survey of natural resources in Jordan, 


One man pleaded 


arrived in Amman. 

Dec. 6: King Husayn rescinded the death sentence 
passed some months ago by the State Security Court 
on Corporal Salim Khalil al-Marsiwah. He was 
charged with blowing up a military store at 
Ma’'loufiyah and killing a soldier in the process. 

A Nablus court sentenced 3 men to life imprison- 
ment with hard labor on charges of espionage. 
Later the sentences for 2 of them were commuted 
to 10 years’ and 7 years’ hard labor, respectively. 

Dec. 7: The Minister of Communications, Develop- 
ment and .Reconstruction, Anwar al-Nashishibi, re- 
signed from office. King Husayn issued a royal 
decree appointing Wasfi Mirza Minister of Com- 
munications and Social Affairs and ‘Ali Nasih 
al-Tahir Minister of Agriculture, Development and 
Reconstruction. 

Dec. 9: A joint statement was issued from Amman 
and Baghdad stating that the talks at the H-4 
frontier post on the joint 
customs office were 


establishment of a 

“successful 

Dec. 10: Prime Minister Bahjat al-Talhini and U‘S. 
Ambassador Sheldon Mills signed an agreement 
covering the construction of a new road between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea at a cost of $2,420,000 
of which the 
$2,105,000. 

Dec. 11: Reports of an explosion at the Royal Palace 
in Amman, quoted by Cairo radio, were officially 
denied. j 

Dec. 12: A new public library, and an exhibition of 
paintings organized by the Directorate of National 
Guidance and Information, were opened in Amman. 


American government will pay 


Dec. 14: A royal decree was issued authorizing par- 
liamentary by-elections in the Nablus and Karak 
constituencies on January 16. 

Dec. 15: King Husayn made the first of a fortnightly 
series of recorded radio addresses in which he will 
discuss the problems facing the people of Jordan. 


Kashmir 
(See also, Pakistan) 
1960 
Sept. 28: It was learned in Gilgit that a two-fold 





lrive is underway to strengthen Pakistan's north- 


rnmost frontier. On the one hand, a general mili- 
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the other is a pro 
President Ayib Khan and Prime 
liscussed the Kashmir question at 
Nathiagali 
Sept. 29: Khurshid Hasan 
of Azad Kashmir, wart 


Minister 
Muree 


Khurshid, the President 

ied of the danger of warfare 

India Kashmir is 
settled soon, it was reported in Muzaffarabad 

President Ayaib Khan declared in Rawalakot 

t Pakistan woul 

n Kashmir to bec 


tween India and Paki 


with unless the dispute over 


allow the cease-fire line 


rmanent boundary be 

0 Pakistan expressed 1gness to settle the 
h negotiation, it 

head of t 


mir dispute with India through 
New York. The 


was learned in 


c ic 

Pakistani delegation to the UN, Dhu al-Fiqar ‘Ali 

Bhutto, 
peaceful means 

19 President A 


esi 
President 


said his country wanted a solution by 


reporters in 
essed approval 
the people 
about 


answering questions 


He was ; 
UAR 


to Saudi Aral and the 


Lebanon 
Genera! 


lent of Tapline 

to the Prime 

On the 

of Economy Sulayman al-‘Ali 
request of the Council of 


n f yalties 


ndertaking a 


comprehensive 
tations between the govern- 

and Tele- 
ret ised to 


1 
strikers be 


receive 
ause of 
despite his warning 


return to work by 


en Affairs Com- 
wish that Philip Taqla should 
c i ut the 


ry Foreign 


ration throughs 
aif : 
embly session 


that a 
voted to the estab 


i la r of De putues agreed 
of £L 10 should be de 
lishment of ndary schools. 


1 Beirut bank 


ng a 10 per 


employees 
cent raise in 


indemnities paid to them 


ne Minister Nasim Majdalani 


and Social Affairs. He said the position of the 
bank employees, as far as the standard of living 
and wages were concerned, was much better than 
the position of many others, particularly since they 
had 2 months additional salary a 
other increments. 

Sept. 24: A ministerial disclosed that the 
Council of Ministers has approved in principle the 


year as well as 


source 


estimates for the 1961 budget which is approxi- 
mated at £L 250 million, as compared with £L 220 
million for this year 

Foreign Minister Taqla left for New York to 
join the Lebanese delegation to the UN General 
Assembly. 

Sept. 25: A Parliamentary delegation headed by 
Fu'ad Butrus, Deputy Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, left for Tokyo to attend the Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union meeting 

Sept. 26: The Beirut Bank employees called off their 
5-day strike. The 10 per cent increase in wages 
was granted and the demand for adjustment in the 
value of indemnities on 
pending completion of the current review of the 
labor law. 

Sept. 29: Lebanon recognized the Mali 
government, it was announced. 

Oct. 1: Acting Prime Minister Nasim Majdalani dis- 
closed that budget estimates include £L 13 million 
for the improvement or living conditions of present 
and retired government employees. A sum of £L 4 
million is to be reserved for civil servants on pen- 
sion, and one of £L 9 million for the currently em- 
ployed 

Oct. 53: 


discharge was waived 


Republic 


it was revealed 

The Cabinet decided to dissolve some 20 

municipal councils. A ministerial source disclosed 

that the reason for this step was that, in some of 

the councils concerned, most of the members had 

resigned, while in others certain members had been 
charged with fraud 

Oct. 9: One killed and 4 others were 
wounded when shots were fired from a car at a 
café in east Beirut, police sources reported 

Oct. 11: A bomb exploded in the entrance to the 
building occupied by the offices of the 
weekly newspaper al-Hawadith. 


man was 


nationalist 

Some damage was 
caused, but there were no casualties 

Oct. 15: In a note received by the Foreign Ministry, 
the Amman government complained of a “mount 
ing Lebanese press campaign against Jordan.’ 

Oct. 22: Dr. J. Paul Leonard ann ed his retire 
ment from the presidency of the American U 

y of Beirut 

A draft trade 

inisia was presented to the Foreign Office by the 

\bassador, Mahmiid Sharshir 

It was revealed by a Cabinet source that the 

had made a 

living in 


agreement between Lebanon and 


c 
Tunisian an 
Oct. 24 

urity authorities 


Syrian 


yt 


special plea t 
Lebanon not to engage in 
any activities might have the effect of 
offending the UAR,” and that a watch was being 
kept on certain known dissident elements 


exiles 


which 
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The Minister of Information, Fu’ad Ghusn, ap 
pealed to labor organizations to support the 
Lebanese authorities in their efforts to settle the 
current dock strike 
have started last week. 

Oct. 26: Prime Minister $a’ib Salim returned to 
Beirut after leading the country’s delegation at the 
UN General Assembly. He was accompanied by 
Foreign Minister Philip Taqla 
ct. 27: It was announced that the port workers had 
decided to “suspend” their strike for a period of 
3 days, after being assured that their demands 
would be studied by the Council of Ministers, and 
a decision conveyed to them by October 30th. 

Oct. 29: At a ceremony held at the American Uni 
versity of Beirut, US Ambassador Robert McClin- 
tock presented to the Minister of Public Works, 
‘Uthman al-Dana a gift of 


The strike was reported to 


atomic energy ¢quip- 
ment, including radio isotopes, a radiation analyzer 
and a teletherapy unit, under the US “atoms for 
peace’”’ program. 

Oct. 31: The Council of Ministers passed a vote of 
thanks to the Prime Minister and the other mem 
bers of the Lebanese delegation to the UN General 
Assembly. One source disclosed, however, that the 
Minister of Education, Kamal Junblat, criticized 
the delegation for having voted against discussion 
of Communist China's admission to the UN. 

It was revealed that the 
ported textiles, which at present range between 40 
and 125 per cent, are to be increased by a further 
15 per cent 

Nov. 


customs duties on im- 


2: The Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee requested the Prime Minister to appear before 
it on Noven 

Nov. 3: The Committee assembled without the Prime 
Minister. By night time, the Prime Minister re 
quested a vote of confidence from the Chamber of 
Deputi It was not immediately 


was learned, and after 


iber 3 


forthcoming, it 

considerable uproar, the 
Speaker adjourned the session until the following 
evening 

Nov. 4: The 
Premier and 


crisis which had arisen between the 
the Cor | 


mittee had settled, it 
was announced. The 


been 
Premier had agreed to abide 
ber of Deputies 


following day 


by the recommendation of the Char 
to appear before the Comn 


uittee the 


Nov. 5: Students gathered in front of the American 

University to protest against the authorities’ action 
fellows for having 
the campus on November 1, the 


in suspending 13 of their 
demonstrated 


6th anniversary of the hostilities in Algeria 


Sticks of dynamite exploded near the house of 
Camille Sham‘iin. Only superficial damage resulted, 
and there were no casualties 

Nov. 7: King Muhammad Zahir of Afghanistan ar 
rived in Beirut for a private 
Nov. 8: Prime Minister Salim appeared before t 
Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Committee t 
questions 


—* 
2-day visit 


answer 
policy followed by the 


Lebanese delegation to the UN General Assembl; 


concerning the 


In answer to questions put before him, he denied 
that he had asked President Eisenhower for ma- 
terial aid. He said too that his position on the 
admission of Communist China to the UN was in 
conformity with Lebanon's 1951. 
Rashid Karimi, Chairman of the Committee, ex- 
pressed satisfaction in the Prime Minister's position 
of not attempting to reconcile President Nasir and 
King Husayn. 

Nov. 11: The Prime Minister wound up a foreign 
affairs debate in the Chamber of Deputies without 
calling for a vote of confidence. He reiterated his 
position on the matters he was questioned about in 
the Parliamentary Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Nov. 13: A Lebanese delegation composed of 2 mini- 
sters, 4 deputies and 4 representatives of the press 
left for Qatar to offer official congratulations to the 
new ruler of the Shaykdom, Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Thani. 

Nov. 18: Emile Bustani, a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and author of the per cent 
scheme” to finance development projects from oil 
profits, left for Kuwayt with the head to the Fuel 
Department at the Ministry of Economy, Munir al- 
Hasami, to represent Lebanon at a conference of 
Arab oil experts 

Nov. 22: The 17th anniversary of 
pendence was celebrated. 

Nov. 23: The Council of Ministers agreed to open 
negotiations for an aviation with 
Czechoslovakia. 

Nov. 24: Prime Minister Salim told the Chamber of 
Deputies that Lebanon would not hesitate to con- 
tinue her economic boycott of Israel “whatever the 
circumstances.” 

Nov. 28: A statement issued by the IPC in Tripoli 
indicated that there is an excess of man-power in 
the company, and added that those who resign 
between November 29 and December 31 will re- 

ceive extra bonuses in addition to the termination 


position since 


“five 


Lebanon's inde- 


agreement 


indemnities 
Prime Minister Salam paid a one-day visit to 
Qatar by air to congratulate the new ruler, Shaykh 
Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Thani, on his succession. 

Nov. 29: The Foreign Ministry issued a statement 
concerning the discovery of 2 suitcases containing 

a car which recently transported the 

ambassador in Jordan, from Beirut to 

The driver was arrested and confessed the 
smuggling, implicating a Lebanese partner 

Nov. 30: The Council of Ministers approved an allo 
cation of £L 1,500,000 for the building of a veteri 
nary quarantine station for imported livestock in 
Tripoli 

Beirut dailies reported that the IPC Chief Repre 

sentative in Lebanon, P. R. A. Ensor, visited ‘Abd 
al-Rahman Tayyarah, Director of the National 
Economy, and informed him that the company 
would be compelled to 400 employees 
during December. 

Dec. 2: ‘Afif al-Tibi, publisher of a/-Yawm, 


hashish in 
Lebanese 
Amman 


dismiss 


was re 
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elected President of the Lebanese 
for another 2 


ress Syndicate 

year ter 

Dec. 7: The government has decided to increase next 
year’s provisional budget allocation from £L 267 
million to £L 269,700,000, the Prime Minister 
announced following a meeting with the Parlia- 
mentary Public Works and Finance Committees 

Dec. 8: A debate in the Chamber of Deputies led to 
the Speaker adjourning the proceedings for some 20 
minutes, in order to ‘‘allow the atmosphere to calm 
down The trouble began when an Opposition 
member, Dr. Albert Mukhaybar, accused the gov- 
ernment of conniving in the smuggling of foreign 
cigarettes into the country. Government supporters 
banged their desks and the Speaker requested Dr. 
Mukhaybar to withdraw his words 

Minister Salam told the Chamber of 
Deputies that the failure of the Litani river irriga- 
tion and power project represented a heavy blow to 
the country’s economy 

Dec. 11: Patriarch Alexei of Mos« 
who was 


Prime 


w and All Russia, 

on a visit to Lebanon, laid the foundation 

stone of the new St. George's (Greek Orthodox) 
Hospital in Beirut 

Dec. 13: Tass reported from Moscow 
Minister of Culture, Mrs 
seen the 


him the 


that Russia's 
Ekaterina Furtseva, had 


Lebanese ambassador and discussed with 


expansion of existing cultural exchanges 
between the 2 « 
Dec. 14: Patriarch Alexei received a high Lebanese 
order from the Prime Minister, and in turn invested 
him with the Vladimir medal 
An American embassy spokesman confirmed 
recent reports of a ‘‘cut-back”’ in Point IV aid to 
Lebanon 


ntries 


Libya 


General ) 


1960 


t. 29: Four cabinet members resigned, it was re- 
ealed in Benghazi 
Sept 0: Six new munisters were 


been appointed to the 


reported to have 
Libyan Cabinet. They are 
Lenghi, Minister of Health, replacing Rajib bin 
Kata; ‘Adb al-Rahman Qalhid, Minister of State, 
replacing Dr. Wahbi al-Biri; ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Allam, Minister of Economy, succeeding Muham- 
bin ‘Uthman, and Ahmad Sawf, Minister of 

| of Nasr al-Kizza. The 
Abd al-Qadir al-Badri 
Iture and Muhammad Baheih, Social Affairs 
Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Majid Kubar re- 


m office following Opposition complaints 


ministers are 


‘government extravagance and failure to comply 
tl replaced by 


with the stitution and was 
Muhammad bin ‘Uthmin, a former Finance Min- 
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ister. In a broadcast, the new Premier said that his. 
policy would be to strengthen Libya's ties with 
friendly nations and honor her obligations within 
the Charters of the Arab League and the UN. 
Oct. 17: A new Cabinet was named. It is as follows 

Premier: Muhammad bin ‘Uthmin 

Justice: ‘Abd al-Rahman Qalhid 

Finance: Salim al-Qadi 

Foreign Affairs: ‘Abd al-Qadir al-‘Allam 

Agriculture: Muhammad Abu Dajajah 

State: Dr. Wahbi al-Biri and Fu'id Ka’ abazi 

Defense: Ahmad Hasairi 

Education: Bishti 

Communications: Ahmad Sawf 

Economy: ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Badri 

Health: Salam al-Sadiq 

Propaganda and Publication: 

Burkan 

Social Affairs: Tay al-Biju 
v. 3: In an interview with a correspondent of the 
Libyan broadcasting station, the Prime Minister 
said that his government aimed “first and foremost 
to further the country’s general interest’ with re- 
spect to oil companies. Preference would be re 
served to Libyan nationals seeking jobs in the 
industry, it was reported. 
Jov. 4: An announcement published in Tarablus al- 
Gharb was issued by the Ministry of National 
Economy which stated that permits will not be 
granted to any foreign company to undertake drill- 
ing or other technical operations for oil conces 
sionary companies unless documentary evidence of 
the concessionaire’s need for such services is pre 
sented; that such companies will not be allowed to 
subcontract work to any foreign company unless no 
Libyan company can be ascertained to be able to do 
the job; that preference will be given to companies 
in whose capital or operations Libyans participate; 
and that all companies should conform to the 
above decisions 
ov. 9: The Cabinet decided to transfer to the 
ministries and departments concerned all the equip- 
ment and some of the staff of the Libyan-American 
Joint Services Development Organization which 
was dissolved today 
v. 14: Libyan Ambassador to Cairo Khalil al- 
Qallal stated that the Libyan government had 
issued a law allocating 70 per cent of the country’s 
oil revenues for development purposes, and 30 per 
cent for the ordinary budget. He explained that 
this arrangement was intended to promote the de- 
velopment of the country’s industry as an alterna- 
tive source of revenue, should Libya's oil resources 
be exhausted or should anything happen that im- 
paired their value. 


Hasan Zafar 


v. 27: The Libyan Petroleum Commission an 
nounced the discovery of a new oil field by the 
Oasis Oil Company in Concession Block 59, 
Petroleum Zone II in Cyrenaica. It flowed at a 
rate of 4,440 b/d of 35 API oil from a depth of 
6,600 feet 
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Dec. 8: At the opening of Parliament in Tripoli, 
Premier Muhammad ‘Uthmin declared that Libya 
would work Arab recover 
Palestine and return the Arab refugees to their 
fatherland.” 


with the states to 


Morocco 


(See also, General, Tunisia) 


1960 


Sept. 16: Crown Prince Mawlay Hasan left Rabat for 
the UN, where he will join the delegation to make 
a plea to the UN for “moral support’ of the con- 
tention that Mauritania is a part of the Moroccan 
kingdom and should remain so 

Sept. 18: Observers in Rabat claim that the Moroccan 
government “‘appears to have adopted’ a foreign 
policy that is further to the left than the preceding 
Left-wing government of ‘Abdallah Ibrahim. They 
explained this as a neutralize internal 
Left-wing opposition by obtaining external support 
from Left-wing African and Arab nationalists and 
even from Communist nations 


Sept. 19: King Muhammad V 


move to 


instructed his son to 


support efforts of the Algerian nationalists to ob 
tain UN intervention in Algeria. 

The government announced that foreign 
forces had invaded the Saharan province of Tarfaya 


Sept. 24: 


and had been repulsed 
Sept. 30: It was learned that the government had 
embarked on a that 


children of 


program for mass education 
providing instruction for all 
school age by 1963 

Morocco’s Islamic Theologians 
announced that it would boycott ceremonies cele- 
brating the 1,100th anniversary of Karaouine Uni- 
versity in Fez because it considers the university's 
‘too modern.” The had been 
include exact foreign 


aims at 


t >) 


College of 


director curriculum 


revised to sc1ences and 
languages 
Moroccan Rabat 
International on 
Hilton hotel there 
Oct. 5: The government announced that the Ameri 
can Red Cross had sent $40,500 worth of clothing 
food and school supplies to help refugee children 
from Algeria now living in Moro 
The French army accused 
parently trying to 
the French army 
Oct. 6: Prince Mawlay Hasan returned to Rabat from 
New York 
Oct. 12 French-« 
Rabat were 
must not take positions on the Algerian question in 
view of 


began talks in with 


Hilton Hotels 


the possible construction of a 


officials 
representatives of 


Morocco of “ap 


create frontier incidents’ with 


wned newspapers published in 


warned by the government that they 


“extreme sensitivity’ of North Africans on 


this subject 


The French daily Echo du Maroc was suspended 


for a week for publication of 
about Algerian nationalists. 

Oct. 14: The UPI news agency was barred from 
Morocco on orders of Information Minister Ahmad 
‘Alawi after it had carried a report that the Moroc 
can army had “occupied” the recently vacated villa 
of the counselor of the French Embassy 

Oct. 15: The government closed the French Consulate 
General and the French chancellery near the Alge- 
rian border as an answer to recent border incidents 
involving French troops stationed in Algeria. The 
French government denounced the action as “‘con 
trary to diplomatic tradition.” 

Oct. 19: The new French Ambassador to Morocco 
Roger Seydoux, presented his credentials to King 
Muhammad V. 

Oct. 25: Prince Mawlay Hasan arrived in London on 
a 3-day official visit. 

Oct. 26: The Moroccan State Radio has reached an 
agreement with the VOA for an exchange of music 
programs, officials in Rabat announced 

Oct. 30: Reports from Berkane said that fear was 
growing among the French population in eastern 
Morocco in anticipation of 


“insulting” remarks 


a new wave of expul 
sions by the government to retaliate against attacks 
by the French army along the Algerian border. 

Nov. 7: In a move to appease Left-wing opposition 
the government announced that Moroccan troops 
had “occupied” French military installations in the 
capital region. The Opposition had urged the im 

mediate evacuation of French troops and attacked 

the government for signing an accord with France 
that provides for progressive 

in 1963 


evacuation ending 

Left-wing political and trade union groups boy- 

cotted the council set up to draft Morocco’s first 
constitution 

Nov. 12: The national series of 
Saturday night programs ‘devoted to the struggle 
of the Algerian people for liberty.” 

Nov. 14: King Muhammad V presided at the open- 
ing of Morocco’s first engineering school. The 
government has set aside the equivalent of 
$2,400,000 for the school and the UN Special Fund 
has made a grant of $660,000 for equipping and 
staffing the school for 5 years, it was revealed. 

Nov. 15: It was reported that the King will mark 
his 33rd anniversary on the throne tomorrow with, 
for the first time, the abstention of the Moroccan 

Labor and the National Union of 


radio began a 


Federation of 
Popular Forces 
The government announced its acceptance of an 

offer of Soviet military aid, mainly jet planes 

Nov. 16: Government sources in Marrakesh said that 
the Soviet Union will supply Morocco with 12 
MIG fighters and 2 I/yushin bombers 

Nov. 19: A French army lieutenant and 5 soldiers, 
held prisoner for 7 weeks by the Moroccan army, 
have been official French 
sources, a report from Rabat disclosed 

Nov. 23: A Moroccan military mission left for Mos- 


freed, according to 
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Palestine Problem 
(See also, Israel, Jordan, Libya, Syria) 


1960 


Sept. 19: A Syrian army spokesman charged that 2 
Israeli armored cars and a jeep penetrated the 
ithern Syrian-Israeli demilitarized frontier zone 
opened fire on a Syrian outpost. No casualties 
were reported in the 15-minute exchange of shots 

——, Sept. 29: The UN Armistice Commission in Gaza 

“ S has OCes described the shooting incident above as a ‘flagrant 
violation of the armistice agreement.” 

Oct. 5: Israeli and Jordanian Forces fired across the 
armistice lines for nearly 2 hours, wounding an 
Israeli policeman, it was reported in Tel Aviv 

Oct. 8: In a statement published in Beirut, the 
Higher Committee for Palestine asked Arab gov 
ernments to assist “the Palestine cause” financially 
It also requested diplomatic support for representa- 
tives whom it was sending abroad, and for the 
Permanent Office for Palestine at UN headquarters 
t. 9: The director of the UN Palestine aid pro 

m called for approval of a 3-year training 
to make thousands of Arab refugees em- 


Sol 


and 


ress t 


he Minister 


The Lebanese Council of Ministers decided 
move the 3 Palestine refugee camps on the out- 
skirts of Beirut to a more suitable site. 
Oct. 19: Jordanian and Israeli patrols clashed in the 
Tulkarm area, it was reported 


Israeli fighter pilots claimed to have scored a 


hit against a UAR jet in a fight over the Negev 
hills, it was reported in Tel Aviv. The Cairo radio 
said, on the other hand, that all Egyptian planes 
returned safely after damaging one of 4 Israeli jets 


} 


that had penetrated Egyptian airspace south of El 


A report from Cairo revealed that the UAR 

tested to the UN Mixed Armistice Commis- 

a jet plane clash with Israel over the 

inai peninsula. One plane was seen to fall in 
lames in Israeli territory 

23: Henry Cabot Lodge disclosed, in a spéech 

it Chicago, that Vice-President Nixon had “prom- 

ised let m tackle the problem of Arab-Israeli 

relations,” if the Republicans won the US presi- 

lential election An effort has to be made at a 

ery high level for an over-all settlement of the 

Palestine question,” he said 

5: The UNRWA denied press reports that Dr 

hn Davis, the Director, had said in the Social 

mittee of the UN that the agency's activities 

ontributing to the gradual solution of the 
problem and to the ending of the Palestine 


military spokesman in Amman said that 
Oriental origin had entered the Arab 
l nd had been arrested in the 
They said they left Israel ‘‘be- 

uuse of the persecution inflicted there on Oriental 
Jews by West 2 Jews 


T 








N 
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v. 10: Israel complained to members of the Se- 
curity Council reported decision by the 
UAR to Greek 
Astypalea 

v. 15: Saudi Arabia called for giving Soviet-bloc 

and neutral the 

Palestine Conciliation Con resenta 
Ahmad Shuqayri made it known 
16: The US called on Israel and the Arab 
nations to make greater use of the UN Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine in an attempt to settle 
the problem of Arab refugees from Israel 

The leader of Orthodox Jewish Zionists in 
America called on President-elect John F. Kennedy 
to arrange a meeting in Washington between 
Premier Ben-Gurion and President Nasir. 
v. 19: It announced in Amman 
Jordanian government had agreed that 
should be left free to im] 


draw ration cards issued in the names 


about a 


confiscate the cargo of the ship 


representatives S$ a majority in 
mission, UN re} 


tive 
tive 


that the 
UNRWA 


lement its plan to with- 


was 


f deceased 


Palestinian refugees 


>> 


22: A parliamentary legal committee set up to 


ns in Jordan, however 
contained 

decisic n 
1 ebanon and Israel 
clashed when .el interrup 
the Lebanese 
cusing him ¢ 


(; ernment 


Dir 
hing of the I 


ushgqiyya 


28: Israel told the UN that she refused to con 


} 7 ] 
>» rerugees under 


return of Ara 
present circumstances 
0: Ahmad Shugqayri of Saudi Arabia, speaking 
UN General | 


Special 
} 


described the Pal 


any general 


the Assembly's 


nittee, stine refuge 


he “direct outcome of the 


the part of the United State: 


Pakistan 


General, Afghanistan, Iran, Kashmir) 


19: The Indus 
and Pakistan 
irachi for the cer y 

20: President Muhammad Ayib Kha 
e Minister Nehru 

nutes between their « 


2: At Lahore, 


W iters 


Treaty 


Prit 


unian fisher 
7 
nter Pakistani 


basis for fishing 


Prime Minister Nehru arrived 


59 


A clash between alleged Afghan intruders and 
Pakistanis on the border areas of the two countries 
eported in Rawalpindi. 

Oct. 1 Ford Foundation has given the Maxwell 

School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syra- 
University a $350,000 grant to administer a 

program for an administrative 
West Pakistan, university officials 


were 


The 


cuse 
cial assistance 
s ¢ lles e in 
in Syracuse 
Pakistan lodged a protest to the Afghan 
government against concentrations of Afghan tribes- 
men and reservists on the north-western border of 
Pakistan. 
ct. 6: President Ayib Khan warned India against 
indefinitely postponing a solution of the Kashmir 
problem 
A meeting convened by the World Bank opened 
in Washington for ‘a preliminary discussion of 
financial 1 for Pakistan's 2nd Plan. 
Muham Shoaib, Minister of repre- 
sented his government 


Oct. 10: A huge cyclone hit the districts of Noakhali 
and Chittagong in East Pakistan. It was believed 
to have killed 3,000 people, officials reported. 

rt from the Ramg: Hatia 

han 5,000 people died there in 

wave that hit East Pakistan 


conferen 


5-year 


Finance, 


and 

more t 
storm and tidal 
2 The g 


vernors e decided to set up 


high-powered, semi-autonomous bodies at provin- 

cial level iministration 

cies, including the task of 

1id, it was reported. 

A conference on rail traffic 

1 West Pakistan 
ulpindi, b 


of basic democra- 
levelopment and village 
between East Pakistan 
for November 14 at 
Pakistan and Ind 

It was reported Shah 
Gul, who shot and killed the assassin of Liaquat 
Ali Khan, was murdered while asleep in his 
he 


Was sect 


that the police inspector, 


bi approved the master plan and 
Islamabad, the new capital 

10 persons orted killed 
and cyclone in 3 weeks 


were re} 
hen the 2nd ti wave 
hit Chittag 
: ates of the casualties of the 
» date at 10,000 killed. 
estimates put death toll 
Air Force has started 


ast Pakistar 
le 


fiving 

is learned 
‘ i >. 

Rawalpini 

Ayub Khan se > a commission 

il forms for sucl 

forcing children 


the wors 


tices as 
into 


ind 


and Pakistan 
questi 


Finance Ministers of India and Paki 
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wuniqué declaring they had 


toward the settlement of 
between the 


Delhi 


issues countries, it Was 
learned in New 
Dec. 1: President Ayib Kh 
Burma, at the start of a 19-day 
the Philip 


arrived in Jakarta for a week's 


in arrived in Rangoon 

5 visit of Burma 
Indonesia 

Dec. « The 
visit 

Dec. 7: At a meeting of 
Men's Conference in 
Shoaib 


ines and 


President 


Business 
Minister 
untries 


the International 
Karachi, Finance 
adee.a 


warned that under-developed « 


gn assistance on casicr terms 
nin Muhammad Khan of West 
production this 
I ause of what 

illed the worst drought in history 
ns Minister F 

East and West Pakistan 
iles of Indian territory would start 


Communicati M. Khan said 


trafic between 
400 n 
The President told a national radio and 
on audience in Tokyo that he had found 
Premier Hayato Iked r} npathetic” to pro 


I 
posals for heavy Jay apital investment in his 


Persian Gulf 


( See General, Lebanon, Saudi 


Arabia) 


1960 


Sepi N : itdinov, chairm ) the 

of the Soviet of Na 
Isa al-Hiarithi 
ho is in the Soviet Union 
of Afro 
lidarity, it was reported in Moscow 
At a pr nference in Moscow 
n ‘Isa al-Hirithi spoke of “imy 


people 


Salih ibn 
mmittee 


Amir 
erialist plots 
of freedom and inde 
ournalists to launch 


mperialisn 


Lat 
heiping to train 
e. No military 


trooy 


Oct. 24: A British spokesman in Bahrayn said that 
the ruler of the shaykhdom of Qatar, Shaykh ‘Ali 
ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Qasim al-Thani, abdicated his 
throne in favor of his son, Shaykh Ahmad. Shaykh 
Ali’s nephew, Shaykh Khialifah ibn Hamad, had 
become heir apparent, it was also announced. 

Oct. 28: It was reported that Kuwayt has set up a 
national oil company which will undertake explora- 
tion, development, refining and local marketing 

The company’s initial capital will be 

£7,500,000; 60 per cent of the shares will be 


operations. 


will be subscribed by private citizens. 
Nov. 4: Shaykh ‘Ali al-Thani arrived by special royal 
train in Riyadh 
The US Petroleum Week reported “keen rivalry” 
among the international oil companies to secure 
rights in Kuwayt’s offshore areas. 
Among those competing it mentioned ‘a newly 
formed Japanese company—separate from the one 
already established in the Persian Gulf.” 

Nov. 11: Petroleam Week said it had received indi- 
cations that US companies were now the most 
favorably placed for a concession award. Shell and 
ENI disqualified because the former rejected 
state with the Kuwayt National 

Company, and the latter because it is a 

1 company 

Reuters reported an announcement in Tokyo 

» Japanese Arabian Oil Company to the effect 
had received a proposal from the Kuwayti 


concession 


were 


rtucipation 


ent-ownec 


a new undersea oil deposit 


ernment to develop 
he Persian Gulf 

14; Britain's delegation to the UN denied that 
armed clashes had recently taken place in Oman 


n 


between British troops and ‘‘nationalist’’ forces, as 


alleged in reports circulated by the Arab Informa- 
tion Ofhice 

27: Kuwayt radio announced that the Shell Oil 
been 
iwayt's offshore areas. 

2: The MEES published a translation of the 
decree setting up The Kuwayt National Petroleum 
Company and a 
articles of association 


ny had awarded the concession for 


and 
It appears that the company 


resumé of its memorandum 


was established on October 5 

Dec It was reported that the governments of 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt are considering a plan 

divide their undivided half-interests in the 

tral Zone. Negotiations are said to have started 


months ago 


Saudi Arabia 
(See a General, Pakistan, Persian Gulf) 


1960 


18: Herbert de Ribbing, UN special envoy on 
Buraimi dispute, arrived in Riyadh and wa 
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received in audience at al-Nasiriyyah Palace. The 

meeting with King Sa‘iid lasted an hour and a half, 

during which the affairs of Buraimi were discussed 

Sept. 22: King Sa‘iid opened the oil industry exhibit 
held by Aramco in Riyadh 

Sept. 25: 
lor to 
nomic 


The King received the Pakistani ambassa 

Saudi Arabia, members of the UAR eco- 

delegation accompanied by the UAR am- 
bassador, and a member of the Islamic society in 
South Korea ; 

Oct. 5: Aramco's crude oil production in September 
totaled 37,472,758 barrels (an average of 1,249,092 
b/d) as compared with 31,674,710 barrels (an 
average of 1,055,824 b/d) in September 1959 

production for the first 9 months of this 
year totaled 7,635 barrels as compared with 
292,959,157 barrels corresponding 
period in 1959 

Oct. 9: It was learned from Tokyo that the Saudi 
Arabian Minister of Communications, Amir Sultan, 
arrived in Japan to attend a railroad f 
Asia and the Middle and Far East 

Oct. 17: Herbert de Ribbing left for London after a 
month’s study of the dispute between Britain and 
Saudi Arabia over the Buraimi oasis 

Oct. 23: Shaykh Hafiz Wahbah denied press reports 


that his trip to London was in any way connected 


Crude 
33,42 


during the 


conference for 


with the Buraimi dispute. He was reported to have 

to London to talks with Paul Getty 
president of Getty Oil Company 

() , 4 


bert de 


gone have 
King Sa‘iid sent a personal message to Her 
Ribbing in which he said that the Saudi 
government was determined to exhaust all peace- 
in the UN Charter for the 
He added that 
Arabia will 


a solution to the problem 


ful measures provided 
settlement of international disputes 
if de Ribbing’s mission failed, Saudi 


contin 


Somalia 
1960 


Oct. 9: Following the air crash of MISRAIR’S Vis 
count on the Mediterranean, it was reported that 
Mahmiid Harbi, leader of a Somali party, was 


attachment of 


missing. He was opposed to the 
Somaliland to the French Comr 
Oct. 11: 
the Somali 
President Nasir in Cairo 


junity. 
A Somali delegation led by the speaker of 


National Assembly conferred with 


Oct. 20: A commi on to advise 


the integration of the | 


the government on 


gal systems of the 2 regions 

of the republic was created by a presidential decree 
published today 

Oct. 31: It was announced that the members of the 
commission have been appointed 


Nov. 3: An article which appeared in today’s issue 
of Corriere della Somalia denied the allegation 
made by the governor of French Somaliland, Com- 
pain, that the Somali Republic wanted to expand 
its territory by claiming other peoples’ lands. It 
said “The Somalis seek unification, which is their 
legitimate right . . 

Nov. 14: An 8-man delegation of the Somali Repub- 
lic arrived in Cairo to establish trade connections 
between the new Republic and the UAR 

Nov. 28: The vice-president of the Greater Somali 
League Party expelled former leaders of the Party 
and declared the current congress of the Greater 
Somali League “unconstitutional and contrary to the 
rules of said party.” He claimed that the congress 
had been called “purely on the initiative of the 
former leaders of the party and that the old leader 
ship has failed to carry out its responsibilities.” 


Sudan 


(See also, General) 


1960 


Oct. 4: In a letter to the London Times Muhammad 
Amir Bashir, head of the Sudanese Ministry of In 
formation, denied that there was any intention of 
nationalizing the press in the Sudan. The Times 
had suggested such a move was planned 

Oct. 11: It was announced in London that Sir 
Roderick Parkes, a former ambassador in Jidda 
has been appointed British ambassador to Khartum 
to succeed Sir Edwin Chapman-Andrews, who is 
retiring 

Oct. 21: The Republic of the Sudan joined the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. 

Oct. 22: Major-General Tal‘at Farid announced in 
a speech at Halfa that 52,500 people would be 
moved from that area to the Khashm el-Girba 
region in eastern Sudan as agreed in the terms of 
the Nile Waters Agreement of last year 

Oct. 29: President ‘Abbiid began his state visit to 
Ethiopia in the company of some members of the 
Cabinet and other government officials 

8: The Sudanese Minister of Interior, Brig. 
Ahmad Magdib Buhri, ordered the suspension of 
the Sudanese press agency for vi 
lations, it was reported. 

Nov. 17: Celebrations marking the second anniver- 
sary of President ‘Abbid’s régime 
menced with President Nasir as guest of honor. 

Nov. 25: President Nasir terminated his visit to the 
Sudan 

Nov. 30: 


lating press regu 


military com- 


It was reported in Cairo that a petition 
signed by 19 leaders, including former Premiers 
Abdallah Khalil and Isma‘il al-Azhari and Mu 
hammad Ahmad Mahgib, former Foreign Minister, 
demanded of President ‘Abbid that he return the 


government to civilian rule 





THI 


1 that to date only 20,352 bales 
it of the 656,066 bales of cotton 
produced this year in the Gezira and other govern 


Dec It was learn 
were left unsold 
ment schemes 

Dec. 4: The Ministry of 


ad been reac! 


Trade announced that agree 
1 for the import of 100,000 
ut next year 
yuoted President 

ent rulers would 


revolution’s aims 


Abbi as saying 
not relinquish 
were ful 
for civilian rule, the mili- 
reported to be pushing 


mnment was 
decentralization 


program, it was learned 


Tunisia 


General, Iraq, Morocco) 


ly, Britain, France 
Spain, rtugal, Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Austria, West Germany, the 
Sudan, Libya, Saudi Arabia 


Italy 
Finland, Yugoslavia, 
Netherlands, Ghana, 
T y, Lebanon 
mnt Bourguiba said that normal diplo 
npossible in 
and that his son 
> present.” 
rs rea 


press in 
1 


ving Tunisian 
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led by Muhammad ibn Isma‘il, former editor of the 
defunct Action. 

Oct. 16: President Bourguiba said in an interview 
published in Afrique-Action that, if Communist 
China helped the “Algerian Provisional Govern- 
ment” in a positive and effective manner, Tunisia 
might well recognize the Peking régime. 

Oct. 20: The talks last week-end between President 
Bourguiba and Prince Mawlay Hasan failed to 
achieve agreement on the question of Mauritania, 
it was learned in Tunis. 

Oct. 22: The Soviet ship Fateh arrived in Tunis with 
a cargo of tractors, automobiles, food and clothing 
destined for Algerian refugees. 

Oct. 25: The Tunisian Foreign Ministry called in 
the French Chargé d’Affaires, Raoul Duval, to 
protest against an alleged border violation by the 
French army from Algeria. 

The new ambassadors from Poland and 
Yugoslavia, Stephan Wilski and Milos Lalovic, 
respectively, presented their credentials to President 
Bourguiba 

Nov. 1: 


Oct 26: 


More than 30,000 Tunisians at a mass rally 

in Tunis shouted “Down with 
Down NATO!” in response to an anti 

Western speech by an official of the Algerian rebel 

The occasion was the 6th anniversary of 
the Algerian war 

Nov. 23: Tunisia announced that it would support 
the entry of Mauritania into the UN as an inde 
endent state 


America!" and 
with 


regime 


I ’ 1a new 
trade agreement in Rabat which calls for an in 
rease in trade between the two countries over thi 
original treaty of 1958, it was reported 


Turkey 
( See al 


General) 


1960 


Sept. 18: Selim Sarper, Turkish Foreign Minister 


arrived in New York at the head of his country’s 
delegation to the UN General Assembly 

Sept. 21: Members of the including 
General Cemal Gursel, began a “meet the peopl 


Government 


tour of the country 

Finance Minister Ekrem Alican arrived in 
Washington at the head of the Turkish delegation 
to the Board of Governors meeting of the IMI 
IBRD and IFC 

Sept. 25: Celal Bayar attempted to 
with a belt, it was reported 


29: A court abolished the 
which 


and let the people meet you 
Sept. 24 


strangle him 


Democrat 
governed 1950 unti 
> coup of May 27, it was reported in Ankara 


civil 


aaa 
Turkey from 
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Sept. 30: A Turkish court sentenced 3 US servicemen 
to prison terms for trading dollars for Turkish 
liras on the blackmarket, it was learned in Izmir 

Faruk Oktay, former Istanbul police chief, died 
in the Yassiada Island prison after a heart attack, 
it was reported. 

Oct. 2: General Gursel issued a denial of reports 
that a breach had developed in the military govern- 
ment. 

Oct. 3: The ruling National Unity Committee an- 
nounced in Ankara the names of members of the 
court that will try cohorts of Adnan Menderes 
The court will have a president, 8 regular judges 
and 6 reserve judges 

Two former Turkish officials were arrested on 
charges of sharing responsibility for violent anti 
Greek riots that took place in Turkey's 3 major 
cities more than 5 years ago, it was reported in 
Istanbul 

Oct. 6: Press laws of the former régime were re 
pealed by the Committee of National Unity 

Oct. 14: The leaders of the Menderes government 
went on trial in Yassiada 

Oct. 15: Former President Celal Bayar was charged 
of illegally selling the Afghan hound, Basti, given 
to him by the King of Afghanistan, to the Ankara 
zoo for 20,000 lira ($2,200) 

Oct. 17: At a press conference in Ankara, General 
Gursel disclosed that Turkey will go ahead with 
the planned construction of bases for ICBM’s, and 
that he may run for president if the people make 
it clear that they want him to do so 

Oct. 19 Premier Adnan Menderes denied 
charges that he fomented anti-Greek 
Istanbul in 1955 

Oct. 20 


Former 


nots in 


The High Court completed hearings on the 
case of the Afghan hound 

Oct. 21: Fuat Koprili, former Deputy Premier, re 
tracted earlier statements that he was ‘‘convinced 
that Menderes, Celal Bayar and Fatin Zorlu had 
plotted the riots for September 6 and 1955 
He said he only suspected them of the act 

Oct. 23: Turkey took a national census 
pleted in one day 

Oct. 24 


It was com 


Adnan Menderes demanded the prosecution 

Fatin 
Zorlu in London to the effect that they instigated 
the riots in 1955 

Oct. 25 


to produce the alleged coded message from 


Archbishop Spyrou Athenagoras, Patriarch 
of the Greek Orthodox Church, upheld as true a 
letter he wrote 5 years ago that described the anti 
Greek riots in Istanbul 
but testified that he had 


as having been planned, 
no personal information 
on any plans for the riots of September 6 and 7 
1955 

27: The Committee granted 
amnesty to convicts serving sentences of up to 5 
bribery or 


forthcoming celebration of 


National Unity 


years, except for cases of misuse of 


funds, in view of the 
National Day 


Oct. 28: The rector of Istanbul University, Professor 


Nov. 1: 


Sidik Sami Onar, and the rector of Istanbul Techni- 
cal University, Professor Fikret Narter, resigned. 
Oct. 29: The rector of Ankara University, Professor 
Suud Cemal Yetkin, resigned in protest over the 
government's dismissals of 147 members of Turkish 
university staffs. No explanation of the dismissals 
was given 
General 
“mistakes” 


Gursel acknowledged that some 

might have been made in the applica- 
tion of new university-reform laws advanced by his 
régime. He promised to review the dismissal of 
the 147 university professors 

Nov. 4: Charges were heard in the High Court ac- 
cusing former Finance Minister Hasan Polatkan of 
having made $1,500,000 through favors to Vinylest, 
Ltd., and Standart, Ltd. The indictment said that he 
had used his influence to help the companies to get 
a sizable part of the US Development Loan Fund 
loan of $37,500,000, extended to Turkey in 1958. 

Nov. 13: General Gursel announced that he had dis- 
missed 14 of the 37 members of the National 
Unity Committee 

Nov. 18: Twelve of the 14 officers dismissed from 
the National Unity Committee will depart by 
November 22 for ‘advisory’ posts at Turkish em- 
bassies, it was announced in Ankara. The first to 
leave was Lieutenant Colonel Fazil Akkoyunlu, who 
departed for Kabul 

No 


+ 


25: The US Embassy in Ankara announced 

1at Washington would give Turkey $12,000,000 
to help finance imports for the last quarter of this 
year. These will consist of industrial materials and 
equipment 

Nov. 28: A draft bill was published in Ankara 
which indicated that Turkey will have a bi-cameral 
constituent assembly with full legislative powers. 


General Gursel was reported to be suffering from 
“mild vascular spasm” and was ordered to rest. 
Nov. 29: Yusuf Salman, a deputy of the Democratic 
party of the former régime, died in Yassiada prison. 
Nov. 30: The government published an amendment 
to the Turkish press law which recognized the 
right of proof when an attack has been made on a 
public servant, when a person is brought to trial 
because of the charges in the press, when a court 
lecided that it is in the public interest to have 
newspapers 
plainant 
proved 
Dec Dr. Reynold Adams of Harvard University 
now in Ankara said, upon examination, that Gen- 
ral Gursel’s condition was improving 
The Cabinet decided to banish 55 rich land- 
owners from their villages in eastern Anatolia to 
other parts of Turkey, it was officially announced 
in Istanbul 
Dec. 4: General Gursel was ordered by his physi- 
cians to rest for an unspecified period. 
Dec. 7: Bilent Usakligil, the new Turkish Ambassa- 
dor to the US, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 


allegations 
asks the 


proved or when a com- 
court to have the allegation 
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Dec. 11 The Constitution was amended once again 
to allow the holding of a Constituent Assembly 
which will consist of a House of Representatives 
with a membership of 272 and an Upper House, 

composed of the 23-member Committee of National 

Unity. The breakdown of the House of Repre- 


sentatives will be as follows 


The Republican People’s Party 
The Republican Nation Party 
Representatives from Provinces 
Members 
Quota for the Head of State 
Quota for the C 


Present Cabinet 


University Faculty Re 


resentatives 

Representatives from the Press 

Representatives from the Judiciary 

All other groups 

Dec. 1 Today's issue of Oncu and Yenigun, both 
Ankara publications, and 2 Istanbul publications, 
Dunya and Tercuman, 
reports 


were confiscated for carrying 
General Gursel. The 
suspended for an in- 


leaflets attacking 


Ankara papers v also 

The National Unity Committee published 
a law providir yw the creation of a Constituent 
Assembly 


United Arab Republic 


(See also, General, Algeria, Jordan, Sudan) 


1960 


Sept. 17: It was announced that the U.S. EXIM- 
BANK had advanced a credit of $22,500,000 to the 
UAR to finance the purchase of 100 American 
made with spare 
parts 

Sept. 18: It was revealed that President Nasir had 
appointed General Hafiz Isma‘il as UAR Assistant 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in place of 
Murad Ghalib, who was just appointed ambassador 
to Leopoldville 

Sept. 20: Lieut. Col 
Minister and 


muttee, 


electric locomotives, together 


Zakariya Muhyi al-din, Interior 
chairman of the Aswan Dam com- 
announced that the UAR would open an 
office in 


Moscow to deal with 


all purchases and 

technical questions concerning the dam 
President Nasir shifted some ministers of his 
Cabinet and added responsibilities to others. Minis- 
ter of Education Kamil al-din Husayn was named 
chairman of the Egyptian Executive Council; 
Syrian Interior Minister ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sarraj 


was appointed chairman of the Syrian Executive 
Council; Nir al-din Kahhalah, formerly chairman 
of the Syrian council, was made Minister of Plan- 
ning in the central government; Faqir Kayyéli, 
former Minister of State, was made Minister of 
Justice; Tima al-‘Awadallah, Municipal and Rural 
Affairs Minister; Muhammad al-‘Alim, Minister of 
Communications; Jaduh ‘Izz al-din, Syrian Public 
Works Minister and Thabit al-‘Aris, Minister for 
Culture and National Guidance 

Sept. 21: It was announced in Chicago that a collec- 
tion of 250 ancient Egyptian art treasures is to be 
shown there and in other major US cities before 
the end of the year. 

Sept. 23: President Nasir left Cairo for the UN 
General Assembly in New York. He stopped en 
route to have breakfast with General Franco in 
Madrid. 

President Nasir and President Tito of Yugoslavia 
discussed plans for mediating between East and 
West. The President also conferred with Premier 
Salam of Lebanon and Mr. Nkrumah of Ghana 

Sept. 26: Prime Minister Macmillan and President 
Nasir met for the first time since the Suez crisis. 
Later in the afternoon, President Eisenhower and 
President Nasir conferred at the Waldorf-Astoria 
for an hour. 

Sept. 27: President Nasir made his first speech at 
the UN 

Sept. 28: Prime Minister Macmillan and President 
Nasir conferred in what was described as a “very 
cordial atmosphere.’ Later, Prime Minister Nehru 
played host to the President at a luncheon in the 
Carlyle Hotel 

Sept. 29: It was reported that the UAR Atomic 
Energy Establishment had signed an agreement with 
the Norwegian Institute for Atomic Energy, which 
provides for the regular exchange of scientific in- 
formation and for periodical meetings between 
UAR and Norwegian atomic scientists. It will re- 
main in force for 5 years, though either party has 
the right to terminate it at one year’s notice. 

Oct. 5: President Nasir returned to Cairo and 
declared that the neutralist countries had asserted 
their ‘‘moral’’ force at the UN. 

Oct. 8: It was reported at UN headquaters that 
representatives of Britain and the UAR were hold- 
ing a series of talks on the subject of an exchange 
of ambassadors 

Oct. 12: President Nasir reported to the UAR Na- 
tional Assembly in Cairo on his activities at the 
UN General Assembly. 

Oct. 14: The President left Cairo for an official tour 
of the Syrian region. 

Oct. 16: President Nasir visited Aleppo, Hama and 
Homs and at each place made one or more speeches 
denouncing “imperialism, Zionism and the ‘hire- 
ling’ King Husayn.” 

Oct. 17: President Nasir arrived in Damascus. 

Oct. 20: President Nasir returned to Alexandria on 
board the yacht al-Hurriyah. 
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Oct. 23: The American Jewish Congress called on 
the Eisenhower Administration to support one of 
the new African states rather than the UAR for 
a seat in the UN Security Council. 

Oct. 24: It was confirmed that the UAR and Britain 
have agreed to exchange ambassadors, bringing 
their diplomatic missions to full embassy level. 
The exchange is expected to take place on Novem- 
ber 15, it was learned. 

Oct. 25: Six foreigners were sentenced to imprison- 
ment with hard labor by the Supreme State Security 
Court in Cairo, on charges of espionage on behalf 
of Israel 

Oct. 26: 
tion in the cultural and scientific fields was signed 
between the UAR and Yugoslavia in Belgrade 

Nov. Foreign Ministry sources said that the 
UAR’'s ambassador in Moscow, Muhammad ‘Awad 
al-Qini, had been ambassador to 
Great Britain. No official confirmation of the ap- 
pointment was made, however. 

A 3-year trade and payments agreement between 
Poland and both regions of the UAR was signed 
in Cairo to replace 2 separate agreements in force. 
It provides for a mutual ceiling of U.S. $5,750,000, 
payable in dollars for the Egypt-Poland accounts, 
instead of the previous ceiling of £E2 million, pay- 
able in sterling or any other acceptable currency 
Payments with Syria will be in free currencies. 

Nov. The UAR and Czechoslovakia signed an 
agreement covering scientific and cultural co-opera- 
tion. 

Nov. 8: Prime Minister Macmillan said in the House 
of Commons that the question of an exchange of 
ambassadors between the UAR and Britain 
under discussion 

Nov. 10: The Cario press said that Senator Kennedy's 
election as President could mean a “new day in US- 
Arab relations.” 

Nov. 15: President Nasir landed at the airport in 
Khartum to start a 10-day visit to Sudan. 

Nov. 26: Minister of Public Works Misa Arafa 
denied reports that work on the Aswan Dam has 


An agreement covering increased coopera 


nominated as 


“is now 


been lagging 
Nov. 30: 
Cairo for Moscow for 
“general discussions.” 


Vice President ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir left 
what described as 

He was accompanied by 15 
military and economic advisors 

Dec. 1: Vice-President ‘Amir made an official call at 
the Soviet Ministry of Defense and was received 
by Marshal Grechko instead of Marshal Malinov- 
sky. It was reported that the latter was ‘‘away fron 
Moscow.” 

Dec. 5: Ambassador Maurice d'Eeckhoutte of Bel 
gium protested to the UAR against nationalization 
of Belgian-owned companies in Egypt. Deputy 
Foreign Minister Dhu al-Figir Sabri rejected the 
protest, saying that the matter was closed. It was 
revealed that the UAR move was a demonstration 
of her “disapproval of Belgian influences in the 
Congo.” 


were 


Dec. 9: Al-Jumbiriyah published a report stating that 
the UAR would not agree to exchange ambassadors 
with Britain unless the British government agreed 
to UAR consultates in British-ruled territories in 
the Persian Gulf and East Africa. 

The UAR, together with Chile, was elected to 
the UN Security Council as non-permanent mem- 
bers. 

Dec. 10: President Edvard Kardelj of Yugoslavia 
arrived in Cairo for a 10-day official visit. 

Vice-President ‘Amir left Moscow for Cairo. He 
had been received by Premier Khurshchev on 
December 8. 


Egypt 
1960 


Sept. 18: The Suez Canal Authority has informed 
shipping companies at Port Sa'id that ships with a 
37-foot draught can now use the canal, the Middle 
East News Agency reported. 

Sept. 24: Al-Masd@ reported that Egypt now has 18 
drilling rigs, and that an order will soon be placed 
for 5 more, 2 of which are intended for offshore 
drilling 

Oct. 3: Dr. ‘Aziz Sidqi, the UAR Minister oc Indus- 
try, disclosed that the award of permits for oil ex- 
ploration in the Western Desert will be announced 
before the end of the month, a/-Ahram reported. 

Oct. 9: A report revealed that 64,929,000 tons of 
oil passed through the Suez Canal on board 4,868 
tankers during the first 6 months of 1960, as com- 
pared with 53,815,000 tons on board 4,765 tankers 
during the 

It was reported from Sydney that the Australian 
trade office in Cairo, which 
the time of the 1956 Suez crisis, will be re-opened 
some time this month 

Oct. 10: It was reported that construction work had 
started on the Alexandria-Tanta stage of the 12- 
inch Alexandria-Cairo products pipeline. 

Oct. 13: Three Egyptians were believed to have been 
sentenced to death on charges of espionage for 
Israel, it was disclosed in Cairo. The State Su- 
preme Security Court referred the cases to the 
Mufti. 

Archeologists reported the what 
they said was the longest rock-hewn tomb ever 
found in Egypt. They said that it probably con- 
tains the royal treasures of Pharoah Seti I. 

Oct. 17: Figures indicated that the Suez Canal has 
netted the government a profit of $47,355,000 dur- 
ing the last year. This is 161/) times what Egypt 
collected in royalties f Universal Suez 


corresponding period of 1959 


was closed down at 


discovery of 


from the 
Canal Company in 1955 
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Oct. 18: It was announced in Tokyo that Mahmid 
Yinis, Chairman and Managing Director of the 
Suez Canal Authority, will pay a 10-day visit to 
Japan to discuss the Canal’s repair and expansion. 
A “Suez Canal has been 
formed by five leading Japanese firms, at the gov- 

suggestion, in needless 

cal concerns in international 


Cooperative Group’ 


ernment $s order to avoid 


etiti | 


n between k 
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Nov. 30: In Cairo, an official source confirmed re- 
ports that Maj. Gen. Muhammad Naguib had been 
freed since July. His release was issued on the 
8th anniversary of the army coup. 

Dec. 1: Belgian assets in Egypt were seized. 

Dec. 3: The Shepheard’s and Semiramis Hotels were 
nationalized by the government. Both were largely 
Belgian-owned. 


1960 


Sept. i7: Dr. Nir al-din Kahhalah said that the 
Soviet Union had promised to provide Syria with 
loans of up to 275 million rubles in connection 
with contracts for economic development projects 
concluded earlier between the 

Sept. 18: Tima ‘Awadallah 
ties and Rural Affairs 
Syrian 


two countries 
Minister of Municipal: 
wit! 


296 


signed agreements 

for the building of 
popular Hasaka, Deir ez-Zor 
Latakia costing 2,190,000 Syrian lire 

Sept. 24: It was officially reported from the 
province that Turkish troops had fired on the in 
habitants of the village of Bab Sulayman on the 
Syrian-Turkish border, wounding one of them 

Sept. 26: Frederick Reinhard, US ambassador to the 
UAR, arrived in Damascus from Cairo on a short 
visit to Syria 

Sept. 28: The Czech news agency Ceteka reported 
that Czechoslovakia will deliver a 
power plant to Syria recent 
signed in Damascus 
pt. 29: An agreement was signed between the UN 
Technical Aid Special Fund and Syria which pr 

for 4 million lire for 

ranean water in Gezira province for irrigation and 


contractors 


and 


houses in 


Gezira 


large electric 


under a agreement 


vides prospecting subter 


agriculture 

Oct. 2: A Communist Chinese military mission ar- 
rived in Damascus for a 3-day visit to Syria 

Oct. 4: Flight Lieutenant ‘Adnan Madani, a Syrian 
pilot who landed in Jordan on September 28, was 
reported to have committed suicide. The Syrian 
First Army Comn in Chief, Gen. Jamil 
Faysal, on the other hand, announced in a Damas- 
cus radio broadcast that the pilot was tortured to 


ander 


death 
Oct. 5 body of the 
to the Syrian border 
Oct. 6: The Commander of the First Army 
repeated the charges that Jordanian authorities 
tortured Lieut. Madani to death during the funeral 
for the pilot in Das 
Oct. 8: The me 


a post-morter 


Che lead pilot was transported 


Syrian 


lical committee assigned to carry out 
body 


‘given phenobarbital, a 


examination of 
had been 


the I ilot’s 


reported that he 
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drug used for exacting confessions, which is for- 
bidden by law.” 

Oct. 12: The Ministry of the Treasury resumed dis- 
cussions with a French delegation on the taking 
over of French property in Syria, including the 
engineering college and cultural center in Aleppo, 
the French school and former French embassy in 
Damascus and military barracks 

Oct. 13: It was announced that the Ford Foundation 
has contributed $185,000 towards the cost of 
building a center for training women teachers in 
the village of Nashabiya, near Damascus 

The Ministry of Agriculture signed an agreement 
with the Soviet Techno-Export organization, under 
which 4 Russian agricultural experts will arrive in 
Syria next month 

Oct. 15: It was learned in Damascus that the Higher 
Security Court pronounced sentence of death on 
16 persons found guilty of spying for Israel 
Twelve of them were tried in their absence 

Oct. 25: Three bombs exploded in Damascus causing 
minor damage but no casualties 

Oct. 26: At a news conference, General Muhammad 
al-Jarrah, Syria's Assistant Director-General of 
Police, said that marks left by the explosives had 
proven them to be of the type “used by Jordanian 
infiltrators’’ to destroy installations in the border 
region. 

Oct. 27: Michael Adams, Middle East correspondent 

of The Guardian, was expelled from Syria while on 
visit to Aleppo. No reason was given for the 

29: The Minister of Agriculture, Ahmad al 

Hajj Yinis, had a meeting with American officials 

to discuss arrangements for the delivery of 250,000 

tons of wheat, 50,000 tons of flour and 50,000 
tons of fodder purchased by Syria from the US 

Deeds for plots of land for 762 families, com 
prising a total of 4,422 J 
the Deir ez-Zér province by the 
Agrarian Reform, Ahmad al-Hunay 

Oct. 30: The Nasir Hospital in Deir ez-Zor was 
officially opened by the Minister of Health, Dr 
Shawkat al-Qanawati. It has 150 beds, and cost 
750 Syrian lire to build 

Nov. 2: Heavy rain fell in Syria for the first time 
this season 


, , 
aistriDute in 


Minister of 


people, were 


Nov. 3: It was announced that in addition to the 
Nasir Hospital 


the Ministry of Health has 2 new 
150-bed hospitals under construction at Hassakeh 
and Suwaida, while a third is being built in Hama 
Nov. 5: 
5-year plan for the building of 
new schools, at an estimated cost of 35 million lire, 


The Ministry of Education has approved a 
large numbers of 


it was announced. It provides for the construction 
of 2,000 elementary schools, 400 secondary schools 
and 12 industrial training colleges and 3 training 
schools for teachers 

Nov. 7: It was revealed that since the beginning of 
the current 


season, in September, contracts have 


been signed for the export of 27,615 tons of cotton 
r 


Nov. 9 


Nov. 13 


Total production for this season was estimated at 
approximately 107,000 with 
98,500 in 1959. 

The 30 million dunums of land due for expro- 
priation under the Agrarian Reform Law will be 
taken over by the state and distributed to farmers 
by 1962 instead of 1964 as originally planned, it 
was announced 


tons, as compared 


The sale to consumers of butane gas pro- 
duced at the butane plant in the Homs Refinery 
began 
Jov. 12: An appendix to the Syrian-Soviet economic 
and technical agreement of last September was 
It covers prospecting for phosphate and 
rock salt, as well as the extending of the geological 
map of Syria 
Fire which destroyed a cinema in Ammouda 
claimed the lives of 152 children 
injured, some of them seriously. 
14: Tass announced that the Soviet Union 
would give technical assistance in the building of 
several projects in Syria, among which is the con- 
struction of the Qamishli-Aleppo-Latakia railway, a 
nitrogen fertilizer plant and a lubricants plant 
v. 17: ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir was reported to have 
approved the appropriation of 20,000 Syrian lire 
from the funds of the general affairs administration 
of the armed forces in aid of the Ammouda fire 
victims 
vy. 19 
180 
20: Minister of Public Works Judah ‘Izz al-din 
announced that the construction of the Rastan dam 
on the Orontes River, which is undertaken by the 
Bulgarian firm Techno-Impex was nearing comple- 
tion 


1 


signed 


some 40 were 


The death toll of the fire disaster rose to 


ie) 


1 An agreement was signed with the Belgian 
Electric-Noval Company for the erection of a 
pumping station and a power plant on the Sinn 
river in Latakia 

jov. 23: A conference of provincial Directors of 
Finance and Income Tax opened in Damascus 

v. 26: President Nasir appointed a special De- 
velopment and Planning Committee for Syria under 
the leadership of Nir al-din Kahhalah. The re- 
sponsibilities involve the formulation of a 5-year 
plan and the supervision of its execution in col- 
laboration with Sayyid Kahhalah’s office of central 
planning 

ec. 5: A warning to merchants against “juggling” 
with the prices of such commodities as coffee and 
tea was issued by the Ministry of Supply after it 
was ascertained that the retail cost of these con 
modities rose by some 4 per cent 

c. 8: Aleppo police confiscated 100 kg. of opium 
believed to be Turkish 
Karababa, on the Syrian-Turkish 


from a group of smugglers 
soldiers, at 
border 
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An intort 


Aden said that 
Tarsisi, Yemini ambassador in Beirut, will 
Yemini delegation to Cor China 


on the participation of Chinese experts in 


ea source in 


nmunmist 


ber of Yemeni development projects 


rted that 9 large bridges have so far 
Te 


ilt in the (al-Qana?) area in the 4th stage 


nstruction of the new San‘4’—al-Hudaydah 
A spokesman in Aden revealed that the act- 
Agent, E. R. Johnson, accompanied by 
A. Walker, Commanding Officer of the 
Battalion, Aden Protectorate had 
with Yemeni officials at Beidha, 
connection tribal which 
ce on the borders of Beihan on September 


Iting in the death of 2 


Levies, 
, 

taiks 
with a clash 


tribesmen on either 


The source said that the talks concluded “in 
iutual agreement on measures to be taken 
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Oct. 6: 
delegation, 


According to a report from Ta‘izz, a Swedish 
‘Adnan Tarsisi, has 
arrived in Hudaydah to negotiate for an oil explor- 


accompanied by 


ation concession in the Tihama region and other 
parts of lower Yemen 

Oct. 26: Tass announced that 4 Yemeni harbor- 
masters had graduated after 9 months’ training in 

They would return home to work at the 
new port being built at Hudaydah, after a visit to 
Moscow 

Dec. 4: Construction has begun on a highway to link 
the port of Mocha to the hinterland. US machinery 
and eq ent arrived in Yemen to be 
utilized in the project. It is assisted financially and 
technically by the ICA 

Dec. 5: It was revealed in Aden that a member of 
the nomadic Saudi Arabian tribe of Yam and 2 
Yemeni soldiers had been killed in an armed clash 
over a Yemeni girl, allegedly kidnapped from 
San‘a’ at the end of last week. The girl, a 19-year 
old maidservant in Crown Prince al-Badr's palace, 
was sold by palace guards to 3 Yamis for 400 

guineas, according to reports. 


Odessa 


ip! have 


She was recaptured 


and returned to San‘a’ unhurt 
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THe Secret LAvAL-MussoLIn1 AGREEMENT 


oF 1935 on ETHIOPIA 


On January 5, 1935, the French Foreign 
Minister, Pierre Laval, and the Italian dictator, 
Mussolini, met in Rome. Two days later, on 
January 7, 1935, the two men concluded eight 
separate agreements. Four of these were pub- 
lished: a general declaration; a treaty regu- 
lating Franco-Italian conflicts of interest in 
Africa; a special protocol on the status of the 
Italian minority in French-occupied Tunisia; 
and a procés-verbal proposing a collective non- 
aggression pact of all the states in Europe 
bordering on the Republic of Austria, then 
gravely threatened by Nazi Germany. The con- 
tents of the other four agreements, which were 
kept secret, proported to be covered by a com- 
muniqué issued the same day.? On three of 
these four agreements, the communiqué was, to 
say the least, misleading. They comprised a 
protocol providing for joint consultation in the 
event of Nazi Germany denouncing the restric- 
tions still imposed on her by the 1919 Treaty 
of Versailles; a protocol protecting the status 
quo at the mouth of the Red Sea; and two 
exchanges of letters, proclaiming French dis- 
interest in the economic sphere in Ethiopia, 
and promising Italian capital participation in 
the share capital of the Addis-Ababa—Jibuti 
railroad, the one avenue for Ethiopian trade 
with the outside world.® 


Around these last two agreements and the 
private conversations between the two men 
which accompanied them, mythology has clus- 
tered ever since their signature. They marked 
the first, or rather the second stage in the 
Italian attack on Ethiopia, and the last major 
part of a sinister deal between an unscrupulous 
and self-seeking politician, Laval, and the per- 
sonification of Fascism in Mussolini. Since 
1945, historians have been aware from the 
evidence produced at the treason trials of Laval 
and Marshal Pétain in France, that the agree- 
ments were more complicated than that. The 
main intention of Laval in concluding the 
agreements was to bind Mussolini into an 
alliance in all but name against the renascent 
power of Nazi Germany. But somehow the 
stigma of underhand dealing which surrounded 
the agreements have never been quite cleared 
away, and the actual texts of the agreements 
remained unknown. 

The Franco-Italian agreements concluded on 
January 7, 1935, are best understood as an 
illustration of the interplay, visible even in the 
classic period of European imperialism, be- 
tween European and “colonial” considerations. 
In this barter of interest for interest without 
even any pretense of a relation to the views of 
the local inhabitants, they mark perhaps the 


1. For the texts of these agreements see British Foreign and State Papers, vol. CXXXIX, pp. 946-48, 


948-50, 950-51 
, 


2. The communiqué is published in Documents on International Affairs, 1935, vol. I, p. 18. 
] P 


3. The copies here printed are taken from photostats of the copies found by German Foreign Office re- 


searchers in 1940, in the files of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the French Senate, to whom they were 
sent by the French Foreign Office for information. They were incidentally very badly copied by the typists of 
the French Foréign Office, the Italian texts being full of misspelling, grammatical errors, typos, etc. These 
photostats were: sent back to the German Foreign Office and placed, to complete the record in this file, closed 
in 1935, which dealt with the Laval-Mussolini meeting. The originals are now again in the custody of the 
German Foreign Cffice in Bonn, but photostats were made by the Allied historians who screened them for 
publication after their capture in 1945. They are filmed on serial M90, frames M003175-93. 
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last major example of classical imperialism in 
the Middle East. While France's 
position was secure in Europe, between 1920 
and 1933, colonial and naval rivalries had em- 
bittered Franco-Italian relations. 
had several times been initiated to end the ac- 
tual causes of friction between the two coun- 


action in 


Conversations 


tries in Africa, but they had always ended in 
renewed discord, since the real issue between 
the two countries was one of prestige, of Italy's 
claim to the status of a great power. Sharing 
a claim 
French either dismissed contemptuously or 


the primacy of Europe with France 
the 
chose to take as a personal insult. But with the 


advent of Hitler to power in Germany and still 


more with the Nazi threat to Austria which 
culminated in June 1934 with the attempt 
to take over Austria by putsch and the murder 


of the Austrian chancellor, Dolfuss, threatened 


France had every 
agreement with Italy. While 


both countries equally. in- 


centive to reach an 
to Mussolini it se 


ms to have fired him with 


his first ideas of reaching his long-standing 
aims in Ethiopia 
The recently published diaries of Baron 


Pompeo Aloisi,* Mussolini's Under Secretary of 
Stat for Lea of Nations 


good deal of light on the origins of the agree 


Affairs, throw a 


ru 


From these, it appears that the idea of 


a French visit to Rome, and a general all-round 


settlement of Franco-Italian differences was 
mooted before Laval’s appointment as French 
Foreign Minister in October 1934, by his 
pre lecessor, Barthou, so tragically assassinated 


in Marseilles by a Croat terrorist. Barthou is 


recorded as mentioning such a plan in May and 
June 1934 was at the same time that Mus- 
solini first began his preparations for stirring 
up trouble in Ethio; On June 30, 1934 
Alois i 
Conversation with the explorer Franchetti, who 
told of his last meeting with the Duce and how 
the Duce had engaged | irrange at once the 
policy of acting on Abyssinia’s frontiers I said 
4. Baron Pompeo Aloisi, Journal, (25 Juillet 19 
5. Marshal de Bono 
XIII, the Conquest of an Empire, (London 1937) 
6. Fulvio Suvich, Italian Under 
7. See Edouard Herriot, Jadis, (Paris 1952), vol 


ibsequently in command of Italian forces operating in Ethiopia 
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that . . . in my opinion without a serious prepara- 
tion in Europe one could not undertake anything 
in Abyssinia without leading to a disaster. He 
confided that when de Bono* goes with the King to 
Eritrea in October he will stay as Inspector-General 
of the Colonies 


The visit continued to be discussed throughout 
the summer. To judge from Aloisi’s diary 
notes the Italians were insisting on negotiation 
on the various points at issue in Africa before 
Barthou's visit could take place. After the 
September meeting of the League Council, 
however, the Italian position weakened, largely 
because the Austrian question and difficulties 
made by Jugoslav enmity for Italy, came to the 
forefront of Franco-Italian negotiations. On 
October 1, Aloisi noted: 


I informed Suvich® of our international position 
in Geneva and we recognized that it is necessary to 
arrive once at an entente with France and to 
make Barthou come to Rome. Then we spoke of 
rumors of wars in Abyssinia and said that nothing 
could be done without adequate international 
preparation. He said that the Duce had counted 
on this for two years, that is why it is very pos- 
sible it will never take 


at 


place 


From this point one can follow the negotia- 
tions from the French side in the contemporary 
notes’ of Edward Herriot, the Radical Socialist 
leader, then in the Flandin Cabinet. On No- 
vember 15, Laval read to the French Cabinet 
the instructions he was sending to Chambrun, 
the French Ambassador in Rome, for the com- 
ing negotiations. The instructions covered the 
provision of a consultative pact in the event of 
German decision to free herself from the Ver- 
sailles’ restrictions on her re-armament, a gen- 
eral agreement on Austria, 
and the provision of an “Economic Statute’ for 
Central Europe. On Africa, Laval noted that 


non-intervention 


the Italians were demanding the abandonment 
of the French Somali Coast Colony except for 


Jibuti. 


Herriot's notes continue: 


14 Juin 1936), ed. Mario Toscano, (Paris 1957). 
See his Anna 


Secretary for Foreign Affairs 


II 
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In reality Italy seems likely to content herself 
with less; she is interested above all in the railway 
line, on the subject of which there exists an ar- 
rangement of 1906." The danger which has ap- 
peared since then, is the Ethiopian 
independence. If settled, a 
declaration of Franco-Italian friendship will be 
drawn up and signed. The two countries will 
engage themselves to defend together their general 
interests, without 


question of 
these matters are 


concluding a treaty of alliance 


As Laval realized, the African question was to 
prove much less sticky than the 
Italian hostility towards 


question of 
Jugoslavia and vice 
versa, the repercussions this had on the ques- 
tion of a general agreement on non-interven- 
tion in Austria. Laval much to the 
French Cabinet on December 20 and again on 
January 2, the day he actually left for Rome. 
Aloisi’s diary makes it clear that the negotia- 
tions might very well have broken down had 
Mussolini not 


said as 


been determined on an agree- 


ment “‘at all costs.’ In the event, both men 
were forced to abandon some of their demands, 
and to postpone some questions for further 
negotiation, notably that on Italy's demand for 
all of the French Somali Coast Colony. 

What then did the two signatories obtain 
from the Treaty that each set such high value 
on it? Laval obtained in the protocol on dis- 
armament a direct Italian promise of Italian 


support and consultation should Germany de- 


nounce the armament clauses of Versailles. But 
he obtained in private more than this. He ob- 
tained Mussolini's agreement to Franco-Italian 


staff talks 


the event of a 


envisaging joint military action in 
attack either 


And staff agreements in- 


German upon 


France or Austria 


volving the appearance of a French army corps 


8. The reference 
Ethiopia. For the text see B.F.S.P., vol 
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is to the tripartite Anglo-French-Italian agreement of December 13, 


XCIX, pp. 486-89 
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in the Italian order of battle, an Italian corps 
on the Franco-Swiss frontier and Italian air 
bases in Southern France were concluded be- 
tween the French and Italian air ministries, 
and between General Gamelin and Marshal 
Badoglio in June 1935. 

In return, Mussolini obtained a clear state- 
ment of French “‘disinterest’’ in Ethiopia. Com- 
pared with this all the other provisions of the 
Agreements were of minor importance. The 
questions of Tunis and of the frontiers be- 
tween Eritrea and the French Somali Coast 
were, it is true, long-standing Italian griev- 
ances. But the Italian failure in Ethiopia was 
felt far more deeply. After the defeat of 
Adowa, itself a national humiliation, Italians 
believed that Britain and France alternately had 
intrigued with the Ethiopians to defeat Italy's 
ambitions and exclude her from a position of 
predominance in Ethiopia. Suvich’s remarks to 
Aloisi, and the note in Aloisi’s Diary of Janu- 
ary 23, 1935: 


The importance of the day was in the decision 
taken by the Duce on the subject of Abyssinia, 
which appears irrevocable and must 
Wherefore meetings with Suvich who reads 
me the Duce's project, in my opinion it is a 


lecision which puts at stake the future of the 


which we 


study 


regime 


make it clear that the Duce can have had no 
motive other than Ethiopia in his mind in 
making the Agreement. If further proof were 
wanted, it would lie in the Italian initiative in 
London on January 29, six days later, inviting 
the British government to exchange ideas on 


“these respective interests in Ethiopia . . . with 


1906 respecting 
From the Italian point of view the vital provi- 


sion of the Agreement was Article IV which divided Ethiopia into spheres of influence alloting to Britain the 


eadwaters of the Nile and its tributaries, to France the hinterland of the French Somali Coast protectorate 
necessary for the construction and working of the railway from Jibuti to Addis Ababa,” and to 


“in Erythrea [sic] and Somaliland 


1 
+ 


ind “the zone 
Italy, the hinterland of her possessions 
west of Addis Ababa 
ance in the status quo 


tween them to the 


in Ethiopia, which the 


and “the territorial connexion be- 


This arrangement was only to take place in the event of a disturb- 
three powers pledged themselves to uphold. 


The British 


government denounced this agreement in 1923, but it remained binding on France and Italy. There is a very 
considerable documentation in French and Italian on this agreement. See Documents Diplomatiques Frangaises, 


Série 2°, vols. VI, VII and VIII passim. 


} 


For the most recent Italian discussion see Carlo Giglio, ‘‘La Ques- 
ione del lago Tana, (1902-1941)" in Rivista di Studi Politici Internazionali, Anno XVIII, No. 4, Ottobre- 


Dicembre 1951, pp. 643-86; this is extensively footnoted. The only British reference is in British Documents 


the Origins of the War, 


1898-1914, vol. VIII, document No. 9. 
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the aim of examining the possibility of the de- 
velopment of those manner 
mutually agreeable to both parties;’’ a mission 
left the British Foreign Ofnce in no 
doubt that the Italian's “‘ultimate end 
an 


interests in a 


which 


was not 


economic predominance pure and simple but 
the virtual absorption of whatever part of Ethio- 
pian territory can be 
Italian interests and influence in other parts of the 


secured without prejudice to 


world.” 


The question that remains unanswered in 
these documents is how far Laval realized and 
deliberately Mussolini's ambitions. 
His advanced the theory that 
Laval by some 


condoned 
enemies have 
wink or nod in his private con- 
versation with Mussolini led him to understand 
that France would not oppose an open Italian 
attack on Ethiopia. Mussolini himself alleged 
this to Eden in June 1935, when Eden came to 
Rome to propose establishment of an 
Italian protectorate in the non-Amharic soutl 
of Ethiopia in return for an Ethiopian opening 
to the sea through British Somaliland. But he 
did it in such terms that a misunderstanding is 
not altogether ruled out. Eden reported him 
remarking: 


the 


100,000 Italians 
in Tunis and had received in return half a dozen 
pinetrees in one place, and a strip of desert which 
did not contain a sheep in another, it must be clear 


Since he had yielded to France 


that he had understood that France had disinter- 
ested herself in Abyssinia. I contested this, telling 
Signor Mussolini that when M. Laval had de- 
scribed in Geneva his interview with Signor 
Mussolini, he had insisted that France had only 
given a free hand to Italy in economic matters and 


ynor Mussolini 
forte s attention,’ nm 
that French goodwill di 
economic 


that he had added to Si 


des mains fortes. Fait 


vous avez 
aking it clear 
i not apply to other than 
rprises. At this Signor Mussolini 
back in his chair with a gesture of 
incredulous astonishs 


ent 
flung himself 


9. The quotations are from 
inter-departmental committee set up in 
British interests in Ethiopia 


Italian translation 


10. Eden's report is quoted in Viscount Templewood, Nine Troubled Years 
11. For Laval’s evidence see Le Procés Pétain, ed 
12. Charles de Chambrun, Tradzii 
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At Pétain’'s trial after the war Laval repeated 
this description in slightly different terms, but 
insisting nevertheless that he had warned Mus- 
solini not to abuse the free hand France had 
given him by resorting to force, “Imitate,” he 
alleged he had counselled Mussolini, ‘the 
example of Marshal Lyautey.’"™ 

The Count de Chambrun who attended the 
meetings between the two men as French Am- 
bassador in Rome throws some light on the 
matter in the detailed account given of Laval's 
visit to Rome in his memoirs.'* According to 
his account, direct talks between the two men 
only took place on January 5 and 6. The first 
day was taken up with an exchange of views 
in which Laval insisted right from the start on 
very substantial Italian concessions in Tunis. 
Mussolini showed himself most conciliatory on 
this; on Ethiopia he remarked that he sought 
only 

“an outlet for the economic activity of an 
over-populated Italy.’ 

The second day was devoted to discussing 
the draft agreements. Here the lead was taken 
in voicing Italian objections by the Italian 
Under Secretary of State, Fulvio Suvich. Laval's 
reply was “most direct and decisive; he 
pleaded a decision by the French Cabinet which 
made further concession impossible. Equally 
bitter discussion followed on the clauses deal- 
ing with the Italian schools in Tunis. No part 
was taken in this by Mussolini. But, continues 
M. de Chambrun, 


the terms in which M. Laval spoke of the 
cessation of French economic activity in the regions 
of Ethiopia other than the Hinterland of French 
Somalia and the railway zone, made a _ visible 
impression on Mussolini and effectively prepared 
the entente which established itself in the evening 
following long discussions between MM. Léger, de 
Saint-Quentin and Cherguerand on the one hand, 
and M. Suvich and the Italian experts on the 
other 


a Foreign Office letter of March 6, 1935, itself quoted in the report of the 
March 1935 under the chairmanship of Sir John Maffey to report on 
The report, dated June 18, 1935, fell into Italian hands and was published in 
in the Giornale d'Italia, February 20, 1936 


(London 1953) pp. 155-56. 
Geo. London (Lyon, n. d., 1946), p. 439. 


et Souvenirs, (Paris 1952), pp. 192-97 
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Herriot’s notes shed a little light on the dis- 
cussion in the French Cabinet. On January 10, 
when Laval submitted the Agreements for ap- 
proval, he noted: 


we take note . . . and Laval does not deny that 
this agreement on Abyssinia is alarming for the 
future. Laval qualifies the agreements reached as 
holding promise, (prometteurs). 


And again on January 12: 

“we abandon Ethiopia whom we have intro- 
duced into the League. I am not resigned.” 

Léger himself was always inclined to believe 
that Laval had given Mussolini some kind of 
silent assent. Chambrun by contrast maintained 
that the two men were never sufficiently alone 
for such a private understanding to have been 
possible. A little light is shed on the question 
by an Italian Foreign Office report drafted at 
the end of 1935, summarizing the political 
developments in France in that year.1* The 
vital passage reads as follows: 


The fate of Ethiopia and of all the French 
position on the question of East Africa was vir- 
tually already decided at the end of the Mussolini- 
Laval talks at Rome. With the draft of the letter 
of January 7 and Laval’s verbal assurances, the 
French government was bound to accord Italy a 
free hand for the satisfaction of her needs of ex- 
pansion in East Africa and for the settlement once 
and for all of any questions with the Abyssinian 
government. 


At first sight this evidence seems conclusive. 
But the report needs to be interpreted with care 
in the light of the word “virtually; as the 
entry earlier cited from Aloisi’s diary shows, 
the political decision to go ahead in Ethiopia 
was not taken until after Laval’s ‘‘assurances” 
had been given.!® It was only in June, accord- 
ing to the same report, that Mussolini revealed 
to Laval his pet scheme for annexing the Galla 
and Danagqil-speaking areas of Ethiopia, and 
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proclaiming a protectorate over the central 
Ambharic-speaking plateau. Clearly Mussolini 
had been contemplating some action against 
Ethiopia for some time. Equally clearly Laval, 
conscious of the advantage to France of Italian 
support in Europe, was not the man to dis- 
courage him; but discourage him from doing 
what? If in June Mussolini was thinking of 
dismembering rather than annexing Ethiopia, 
his plans were probably a great deal less con- 
crete or coherent in January. The extension of 
Italian influence, Italian predominance in the 
zones recognized as appertaining to Italy’s zone 
of interests by the 1906 Treaty, an end to 
Ethiopian evasions of her treaty obligations; he 
can hardly have spoken to Laval in terms more 
concrete than these. There is room for a good 
deal of misunderstanding here. One is led 
even to wonder if the question was not tacitly 
left in that grey and cloudy limbo where one 
assumes one has been understood for fear that 
direct enquiry may show that one has not. 

In any case the question presented itself to 
Laval in a very different light from that in 
which his detractors have always seen it. What- 
ever Mussolini did, so he must have thought, 
French interests were safeguarded. In return he 
was obtaining an ally against Germany in 
Europe, an end to Franco-Italian rivalry in the 
Mediterranean, possibly even in the Balkans. 
Like Mussolini he had not much time for the 
League of Nations except as a kind of twen- 
tieth-century Congress System, where the Great 
Powers could meet to their mutual understand- 
ing and benefit. Moreover France had never 
had much difficulty in managing the League in 
the past. He seems in fact less the sinister 
Machiavellian conspirator of mythology, than 
silly and shortsighted; a clever man overreach- 
ing himself, striving to catch a favorable con- 
stellation of forces, without 
essential incompatibility. 


realizing their 


No one but a very 


13. The vital extracts have been published from the microfilm of the original now in the American Na- 
tional Archives by William C. Askew, “The Secret Agreement between France and Italy on Ethiopia, January 
1935,” Journal of Modern History, vol. xxv, No. 1, March 1953, pp. 47-48. 


14. Document (iv) in the Annex. 


15. Marshal de Bono gives the date December 20, 1934, in his memoirs, (op. cit., p 
light of Aloisi’s categorical statement in his diary, (entry of January 27, 


. 116), but in the 


1935, op. cit.), and the instructions 


that de Bono himself took with him when he sailed for Eritrea on January 7, 1935, (de Bono, pp. 57-58), we 
must assume this to refer to the military rather than the political side of action against Ethiopia 





74 
self-confident and short-sighted man could have 
believed that British opinion could be recon- 
ciled to a major Italian economic expansion in 
Ethiopia, or that this was all Mussolini wanted, 
or that it could have been achieved without the 
use of force in view of Ethiopian suspicion of 
Italy. It would have been equally silly to 
imagine that British opinion could be recon- 
ciled to the use of force or pressure of any 
kind capable of being represented as incom- 
patible with the Covenant of the League, or 
that be once 
actions had begun to attract international cen- 


Mussolini could controlled his 


sure. Whether he did, or did not, tip the 


wink, his judgment either way appears to have 


ty to the point of ruining his own 
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schemes and causing his exclusion from power 
until the hour of France's disaster. He forgot, 
or took a chance on, public opinion; not until 
the end of 1935 could he begin to hint in 
public at what he felt he had gained from the 
January agreement. His full defense only came 
in the hour of France's defeat, in his speech 
to the Senate of July 10, 1940.%* Even then the 
Senate was in secret session. The Agreements 
of January 1935 were in fact the agreements 
of dupes. Neither signatory could deliver on 
his concessions, neither could cash in his gains 
unopposed. At least Mussolini got Ethiopia. 
Laval lost all, including, ultimately, office. 
Mussolini's hatred for France thereafter drove 
him headlong into the arms of Germany. 


full record of the secret session of the French Senate of July 10, 1940 is printed in Les Evéné- 


en France, 1936-1940 


(Paris 1947), 


Rapport 


pp. 488 ff. 
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(i) 


Alexis Léger to Senator Henri Berenger 


FRANCAISE 


Janv. 1935 


the following hand 


document in the top 
rman: Original is to be 
he Archive Con 

inder the file serial 
9 of 22.10.40 


ine in two 


mission, 


oper ial 


different hands 
nts of Rome, (ii) Italy 


n Archit 
den 


969 vion) 


narckst é é 
Krummer Nr 


unier 


onfhidentiel 
and M 


Léger's titles rubber- 


ent 


are 


EL ROPI 


Monsieur le Président et cher Collégue 

Jai lhonneur de vous faire parvenir ci-joint, 
pour votre information personnelle et confiden- 
tielle, copie des divers accords signés 4 Rome 
le 7 de ce mois. 

Je crois devoir attirer particuliérement votre 
attention sur le caractére rigoureusement secret 
du Protocole sur les armements, du Protocole 
annexe au Traité France et I'Italie 
relatif réglement leurs intéréts en 
Afrique et des échanges des lettres relatifs a 
l'Ethiopie et au chemin de fer Djibouti-Addis 
Abeba. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Président et 
cher Collégue, les assurances de ma haute con- 
sidération. 


entre la 


au de 


Monsieur Henry BERENGER 

senateur 

Ambassadeur de France 

Prési mmission des 
Affairs Etrangéres du Sénat 


Palais 


lent de la C 


Ju Luxembourg 

PARIS 

pr le Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres’ 
et par délégation 
L’AMBASSADEUR DE FRANCE 
SECRETAIRE GENERAL 

Alexis Léger 
M003178 





THE SECRET 


(Translation) 


Dear President and Colleague, 

I have the honor to communicate to you by 
the enclosure, for your personal and confiden- 
tial information, a copy of the various agree- 
ments signed at Rome on the 7th of this month. 

I believe that I should particularly draw your 
attention to the rigorously secret character of 
the Protocol the Protocol an- 
nexed to the Treaty between France and Italy 
relatink to the regulation of their interests in 


on armaments, 


Africa, and of the exchange of letters relating 
to Abyssinia and to the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
railw ay 

Please accept, dear President and Colleague, 
the assurances of my highest consideration, 


Henry BERENGER 


sador of France 

President of the C 

of Foreign Affairs 
the Senate 


ommiuttee 


lais Luxembourg 


For the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and by d ration 
AMBA FRANCI 
SECRETARY-GENERAI 


Alexis Léger 


ADOR OF 





(ii) 


Protocol on Disarmament 


PROTOCOLI 


Le ministre des Affaires Etrangéres de la 
République francaise et le Chef du Gouvern- 
ment italien se déclarent d'accord pour estimer 
i’ Allemagne, 
dont le 


que non plus quaucune autre 


statut d’armements a été 
peut 


obligations en 


Puissance 


défini par traité, ne modifier voie 


unilatérale ses 


par 
matiére d'’arme 


} 


ment, le principe de | égalité des droits tel qu’ 
eS le | | les d tel | | 


est defini par la Déclaration du 11 décembre 


LAVAL-MUSSOLINI AGREEMENT ON 


ETHIOPIA 75 


1932! demeurent par ailleurs intact. En consé- 
quence, les deux Gouvernements conviennent 
de procéder de la maniére suivante: 

Au cas ou l’Allemagne voudrait se libérer 
unilatéralement du traité en se réservant une 
compléte liberté d’armements, les deux Gou- 
vernements, animés du désir de procéder d'un 
commun accord, se concerteront sur l'attitude 
a adopte . 

Au cas ou les circonstances permettraient 
une reprise des négociations internationales en 
vue de la conclusion d'une convention générale 
des armements, les deux Gouvernements as- 
socieront leurs efforts pour que les chiffres de 
limitations qui seront inscrites dans la conven- 
tion assurent aux deux Pays, par rapport a 
l'Allemagne, les avantages qui seraient justifiés 
pour chacun d’eux.? 

Fait en double exemplaire, 

Rome, le 7 Janvier 1935 


(signé) PIERRE LAVAI MUSSOLINI 


M003183 


(Translation) 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
French Republic and the Head of the Italian 
Government declare that they are agreed in the 
view that Germany cannot, any more than any 
other Power whose level of armament 
fined by treaty, modify by unilateral action her 
obligations in the matter of armaments, the 
principle of equality of rights as defined in the 
Declaration of December 11, 1932, 


1S de ¥ 


remaining 
generally intact. As a result, the two Govern- 


ments agree to act as follows 


1. For the 
In Germ 4 I rel 
I, Editors’ Note 


> 


text of the declarati c Documents 
] Series C, vol 
n pp 

The official communiqué on this merely 


d “that no 


said 


that the two governments agree 
could 
the sphere of 
tuality should n 


country 


modify by unilateral action its obligations in 


and that if 


they would 


armaments, such an even 


aterialize consult to- 


gether Suvich denied to the German 


Ambassador in 


subsequently 

that 
Germany 

1918-1945 


document made any 
D CHMé nt On Ger 
Series C, vol. III, 


Rome this 
reference to 
Poli y, 
417 


reign 


nt No 





In the event of Germany wishing to free 
herself unilaterally from the treaty and reserv- 
ing to herself complete freedom to rearm, the 
two Governments, animated by the desire to 
act by common agreement, will consult together 
on the attitude to be adopted. 

In the event of circumstances permitting a 
resumption of international negotiations with a 
view to the conclusion of a general Disarma- 
ment the two Governments will 
concert their efforts so that the figures of 
limitation inscribed in the agreement will en- 


agreement, 


sure the two countries, in relation to Germany, 
the advantages which will be justified for each 
of them 
Done in duplicate, 
Rome, January 
(signed ) PIERRE 


1935 


LAVAL MUSSOLINI 





(111) 
ol Additional to the Treaty on 


Africa 


Pr f 


PROTOCOLE ANNEXE AU TRAITE ENTRE LA 
L'ITAvie RELATIF AU REGLEMENT 


Leurs INTERETS EN AFRIQUE! 


FRANCE E17 

Le Gouvernement italien, soucieux comme le 
Gouvernement francais d’assurer le libre pas- 
sage du détroit de BAB-EL-MANDEB, s’en- 
gage 4 maintenir dans |'état actuel, 


en ce qui 
oncern¢ le $s fort 


fications et ouvrages straté- 
zone cotiére du 


du traité a 


giques, la 
l'article 4 


annexé, 


visé a 
iguel le présent Protocole 


ainsi que les iles et 


territoire 
ilets visés a 
xemplaire 


MUSSOLINI 
M003188 


this treaty see Brits 
139, pp. 948-50 
frontier between Eritrea 
nali st lished in the 


ements of inuary 24, 1900 


estab 


Franco-Italian 
July 10, 1901 
Article 8 
island of Dun 


ts 


and 
somewhat in 
recognised reignity 
eira and ji adjacent and name 


over 
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ProrocoL ANNEXED TO THE TREATY BE- 
TWEEN FRANCE AND ITALY RELATING TO THE 
REGULATION OF THEIR INTERESTS IN AFRICA 


The Italian Government, anxious, as is the 
French Government, to ensure the free passage 
of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, binds itself to 
maintain in their present state, in so far as 
fortifications and strategic works are concerned, 
the coastal zone of the territory mentioned in 
Article 4 of the Treaty to which the present 
Protocol is annexed, as also the islands and 
islets mentioned in Article 8 of the said Treaty. 

Done at Rome in duplicate, 

January 7, 1935. 


(signed) Pierre LAVAL MUSSOLINI 





(iv) 
Massolini to Laval 
SEGRETO 


Roma,/sic/, le 7 Janvier 1935 


Signor Presidente, 
Ho 
Eccelenza 


l‘onore di accusare ricevuta a Vostra 
{sic} della lettera in dat [sic} 
odierna cosi redetta [sic}: 

“Jai l'honneur de faire 4 Votre Excellence 
la communication suivante: 

Aprés examen de la situation de I'Italie et de 
la France en Afrique orientaie, particuliérement 
en ce qui concerne les intéréts de ]'Erythrée et 
de la Somalie italienne, d'une part, de la Cote 
francaise des Somalis, d'autre part, et dans le 
désir de pratiquer la politique de collaboration 
amicale que les deux Gouvernements poursui- 
vent au voisinage de leurs possessions afri- 
caines, le Gouvernement francais déclare au 
Gouvernement italien que, dans l'application 
de l'arrangement du 13 décembre 1905! [sic} 
et de tous les accords cités a l'article ler dudit 
arrangement, le Gouvernement francais ne 
recherchera en Ethiopie la satisfaction d'autres 
intéréts que des intéréts économiques rélatifs 


au trafic du chemin de fer Djibouti 4 Addis- 


For the tripartite Anglo-Franco-Italian agree- 
ent of December 13, 1906, see B.F.S.P., vol. XCIX, 


Ss 9 





THI 


Abeba dans la zone telle qu'elle est définie a 
l'annexe ci-jointe. Toutefois, le Gouvernement 
fran¢ais me renonce pas par 1a aux droits que 
ses ressortissants et protégés tiennent du Traité 
franco-éthiopien du 10 Janvier 1908,? ni aux 
concessions qu’ils ont obtenus sur les parties du 
territoire éthiopien situées en dehors de la zone 
ci-dessus visée, non plus qu’au renouvellement 
desdites concessions. 

Le Gouvernement frangais attacherait du prix 
4 ce que le Gouvernement italien voulat bien 
lui confermer son accord sur ce qui précéde et 
sengageat 4 faire respecter, en ce qui le con- 
cerne, les droits et intéréts définis ci-dessus.”’ 

Il Governo italiano, confermando il proprio 


accordo su quanto precede, prende atto delle 


dichiarazione fattagli dal Governo francese 
circa l'applicazione dell’ Accordo del 13 dicem- 
bre 1906! e di tutti gli accordi citati all art. 1 
di detto Accordo;? e si impegna a rispettare gli 
relativi al dell 
ferrovia Gibuti-Addis-Abeba nella zona quale 
definita nell’ annesso qui unito, comme pure | 


diritti dei 


interessi economic! traffico 


cittadini. 
menzionati 
Vostra Ecce lle nzZa. 


coloniali e protetti 


francesi nella communicazione di 
Gradisca, signor Presidente, i sensi della mia 
alta considerazione 
(S) MUSSOLINI 
AL SIGNOR PIERRE LAVAI 
MINISTRO DEGLI AFFARI ESTERI DI FRANCIA 


MO0O3191. 193 


(Translation) 


SECRET Rome, January 7, 1935. 
Dear President, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
from Your Excellency of a letter of today’s 
date in the following terms 


he Franco-Ethiopian Treaty of January 
B.F.S.P., vol. Cl pp. 997-1000 The 
Government to keep 

Jibuti, and to allow 
persons full liberty of 
entry into, trade in and service for the Ethiopian 


is illegible; possibly it has be 


a typing error 


SECRET LAVAL-MUSSOLINI 


AGREEMENT ON ETHIOPIA a i 


“I have the honor to make to Your Ex- 
cellency the following communication: 

After an examination of the situation of Italy 
and France in East Africa, particularly so far 
as the interests of Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, on the one hand, and of the French 
Somali Coast, on the other hand, are concerned, 
and in the desire to practice the policy of 
amicable collaboration which the two Govern- 
ments pursue in the region of their African 
possessions, the French Government declares to 
the Italian Government that, on the application 
of the arrangement of December 13, 1905 
[sic], and all the agreements mentioned in 
Article I of the aforesaid Treaty, the French 
Government does not look in Abyssinia for 
satisfaction of any interests other than those 
economic interests relating to the traffic of the 
Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway in the zone de- 
fined in the annex thereto. Nevertheless, the 
French Government does not by this renounce 
the rights which its subjects and protected per- 
sons enjoy under the Franco-Abyssinian Treaty 
of January 10, 1908, nor the concessions which 
it has obtained over parts of Abyssinia situated 
outside the zone mentioned above, nor the re- 
newal of the aforesaid concessions. 

The French Government would esteem it 
highly should the Italian Government be will- 
ing to confirm its agreement on the above and 
bind itself to respect the rights and interests 
defined above, in so far as it is concerned.”’ 
The Italian Government, confirming its own 
takes note of the 
declaration made by the French Government on 
the application of the Agreement of December 
13, 1906 and of all the agreements cited in 
Article I of the said Agreement; and it binds 
itself to respect those economic interests re- 
lating to the traffic of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
railway in the zone defined in the annex there- 
to, as also the rights of the French citizens, .. . 


colonists and protected persons mentioned in 


agreement on the above, 


Your Excellency’s communication 
Accept, Mr. President, the 


} 
ieration, 


expression of my 
highest consi 


(S) MUSSOLINI 
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Massolini to Laval 


SEGRETO Roma, 7 Gennaio 1935. 


Signor Presidente, 
Ho l’onore di accusare ricevuta a Vostra Ec- 
cellenza della lettera in date [sic} idierna [sic] 
cosi redatta 
“T'ai honneur de 


Excellence 


faire connaitre 4 Votre 
Gouvernement francais, 
faciliter une collaboration plus 
étroite des intéréts francais et italiens dans le 
chemin de fer de Djibouti 4 Addis-Ababa, s’est 
assuré que la groupe francaise de la Compagnie 


mncessionnaire de cette ligne cédera [sic} deux 


que le 
désireux de 


cents (2,500) actions a une groupe 


le Gouvernement 
iis prétera ses bons offices en vue d’élargir 
ésentati italienne dans les orgar 


urs de ladite Compagni 


I 
l'onore di pt 


communicazione 


PIERRE LAVAI 
rRO DeGut AFFARI Ester! Di FRANCIA 
M003192 


AL SIGNOR 
MINIS 


(Translation) 


SECRET 
Mr. President, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
from Your Excellency of a letter of today’s 
date in the following terms: 

“I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that the French Government, desirous of facili- 
tating a more intimate collaboration of French 
and Italian interests in the railway from Jibuti 
to Addis Ababa, is assured that the French 
group of the Company holding the concession 
for this line will cede two thousand five hun- 
dred shares to an Italian group. 


Rome, January 7, 1935. 


“In the same spirit, the French Government 
will proffer its good offices with a view to en- 
larging the Italian representation on the direc- 
torial boards of the said Company.’ 

I have the take Your 
Excellency’s most courteous communication. 


honor to note of 

Accept, Mr. President, the expression of my 

highest consideration 
(S) MUSSOLINI 

Translation and comment are by D. C. Warr. 

Mr. Watt 

time, from 


was from 1951 to 1954 and again, part 

1958 to 1959, a British Assistant Edi 
tor of the series, “Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945.” Since 1956 he has been Lec- 
turer in international history at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science and is now 
doing research in Washington, D. C. under a 
Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship in the Social 
Sciences 
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Tue STRUGGLE FOR Morocco’s Past 


Ernest 


There are at present two dominant political 
parties and trends in Morocco. The key figure 
of one is ‘Alal al-Fasi, and of the other, Mahdi 
Bin Barga. Both parties spring from the split 
in the Istiqlal in 1959 

toughly speaking, Bin Barqa’s is the left 
party of the urban working class and of the 
radical and occidentalized intellectuals; al-Fasi’s 
is the party of the old, traditional bourgeoisie 
and of the countryside 

It so happens that, in 1958, two years after 
independence and before the split, two books 
by Moroccans about Moroccan history appeared, 
one with an introduction by al-Fasi, the other 
with an introduction by Bin Bargqa. The 
books were not aimed at each other; nor appar- 
ently, was either written in the knowledge that 
the other was appearing. Superficially, they 
are not comparable: Bin ‘Abdallah’s Les Grands 
Couran le la Civilisation du Maghreb, 
an introduction by al-Fasi, clearly has a wider 
scope than Lahbabi’s Le Gouvernement Maro- 
a l'Aube de XXe Siécle, 
duction by Bin Barqa 


two 


with 


cain with an intro- 

The two volumes appeared at a time when 
the split was not yet openly acknowledged, 
whether or not it was foreseen or contemplated. 
But few things could illustrate the spirit and 
state of mind of groups of people better than 
the manner in which they view their own 
national past. By these two 


juxtaposing 
volumes, we are conveniently presented with 
two contrasted spiritual self-portraits, more 
revealing perhaps than formal statements of 
position (which, in Morocco as elsewhere, tend 


to be abstract, emotive, non-commital and often 


’ 
at the University of London. 


Summer 1957 issue of this JOURNAL 


Gellner 


indistinguishable from party to party). History 
is the most powerful of political projection- 
tests. The past may or may not explain the 
present, but the present reveals itself in its 
manipulation of the past. 

It is already significant that Bin ‘Abdallah’s 
Grand Courants—the work of the right—is 
translated from the Arabic (not by the author), 
and is adorned at the very start by a full page 
picture of the King, H. M. Muhammad the 
Fifth. This does not exhaust the references to 
the monarchy. A chapter is devoted to the 
record of the (present) ‘Alawite dynasty in 
resisting foreign aggression since the 17th cen- 
tury; another and final chapter is devoted to 
the praise of the present King; respectful 
allusions to the monarch and the Crown 
Prince—whovat the time was Chief of Staff of 
the Army—are much in evidence. It might be 
rash to interpret all this as a deep and uncon- 
ditional devotion: this might or might not be 
the case, but what is certain is that such expres- 
sions of deference are treated as natural. The 
very ‘emphatic protestations of an early chapter, 
containing a paean of historical objectivity as 
opposed to history written to the order of 
“Maecenean princes,” reinforce rather than 
allay whatever suspicions one may have on this 
score, 

The reasoning in ‘Alal al-Fasi’s preface is 
interesting enough to be reported in full. He 
explains frankly and simply the reasons, as 
they appear to him, for the need for the kind 
of historical study of which the book is an 
example. Colonialists invoke the backward- 
ness of Arab and Muslim lands and justify 


ERNEST GELLNER is Lecturer in sociology at The London School of Economics and Political Science 
His article, “Independence in the Central High Atlas,” 


appeared in the 
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as the only way to bring them the 
lern methods,”” held by them 
property of the West. Fasi 

g impressions from his own 
bagande in Europe, Africa, Asia 

it shows 


“monstrosities of colonial- 


P ) 
e internationdle 


+} 
ui 


1 
1 | 


cy suppose these 


might equally 
umit Inter- 
| publ 


onal public opinion, he remarks, is intrigued 


xy na authoritarians. 


tive 


by whether the strivings for independence really 


from the people as a whole, or merely 


nority which is itself inspired by Western 


civilization. From these premises, Fasi con- 


(by a slight but reasonable jump in the 
believe colonial 


t) that many 


people 
ountries to lack a glorious past of their own 
Hence, 


the 


Fasi xoes On, he became 


need to assist the national 


to light the truth con- 


heritage. These reasons 


warm welcome to the present 
| 

: , 

is to make some extremely 

ality o! the 


t that, while bi-cultural, 


to the person 


no | ‘ 
ng to alienate 


res, which receives 
an inv 
} 


aiscerned in 


ntory of the 
More ccan 
zation, and sometimes—and 


nes mos 


that 


amusing a 
a variety OF vices 
ean vilization For 
Islam and Women” 
ct that, apparently, the mediaeval 


Macon dis 


unravels 


uss¢ d th question whe- 
endowed with souls at all. 


| 


n whose civilization 


tatus as a human being 
riticiz und rdeveloped 
accord women!) 
position 
security, 


world 


There 
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ceive much better treatment from Arabs than 
they do from Europeans. 

There are also chapters dealing with speci- 
fically Moroccan or North African issues. The 
association of Barbary with piracy is challenged; 
so is the dissociation of Berbers from Islam. 
and 
achievements, such as the dominant influence of 
Latin American culture (through 


the Andalusian heritage) or the discovery of 


Claims are made for cultural scientific 


Mor cco On 


the circulation of the blood prior to Harvey, 
ot... GEE. 

In brief, the whole work is a typical example 
of a kind of reaction one frequently finds 
among students and intellectuals from 
sense of injury at 
the contempt they think they encounter for their 
own civilization, producing a determined at- 


“under- 


developed’ countries; a 


tempt to 
think 
(again ) 


to attribute to it the virtues which they 
the critics find lacking; an inclination to 
tu quogue counter-charges, combined 
with a not quite comfortably consistent admis- 
sion of the need to change and of the fact that 
just recently things have been not too good (but 
this attributed to a temporary decline or, indeed, 
to the machinations and aggression of the de- 
tractors). The whole betrays a certain naiveté, 
in two ways: (a) the methods employed, selec- 
tive, uncritical, themselves provide an examp! 
of the lack of sophistication that is being denied 
(Bin ‘Abdallah’s  scissors-and-paste method 
would shock Ibn Khaldiin as much as Ranke), 


b) there is an at their face 
of ‘Western standards” that are being 


1, standards 


acceptanc 
fact may have 
status with the Western- 
themselves, and be honored by them in 

with but a very qualified or partial 


which in 
a Sunday School 


intellectual who 


argues in this manner is in effect engaged in 


underdeveloped” 


in inner dialogue, in which the imagined 
is modeled on the cruder of the 
European denigrators on non-European ‘‘back- 
“old Africa hands” 
who, as Sir Charles Snow remarked, generally 
not tak 


five years to catch up on /z 


pr ytagonist 


one of those 


wardness, 


Neanderthal man 
But since, taking 


1 . 1 
looks as if it would 


it all in all, such old hands are as typical of 


istrialized societies as more sophisticated 
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liberals, it should not that the 
underdeveloped intellectual should strive to 
argue with them. His naiveté lies perhaps in 
the belief that such people really would be 
affected in their opinions by discoveries of past 
historical greatness. The tough Europeans of 
Casablanca and Algiers are, no doubt, in their 
own way, very worthy people, but they did not 
flee poverty in Marseilles, Alsace, Valencia or 
Naples in order to bring the light of Descartes, 
Goethe or Dante to Africa. 


surprise us 


If it is discovered 
that these lights have African equivalents, it 
would not move them very much. 


an imagined op- 


ponent of this type is what gives the work its 


The inner dialogue with 


general tone. Officially, however, the protagon- 
ist is not the crude European denigrator of 
“backward” people, but the anything but crude 
historians and sociologists who, so to speak, 
provided the French Protectorate in Morocco 


intellectual The 


ion of Morocco was carried out, cul- 


with its rationale. French 
dominat 
turally, on the highest possible plane. It is 
common enough for emergent nations to have 
to revive or invent a national history: it is less 
common for them to be faced with an oppressor 

h skilled, indeed 
care into his own historiographical view of the 
The 
Morocco had 


who has put as mu loving, 


situation French administration in 
a sociological section, a kind of 
highbrow intelligence unit initially concerned 
with aiding the pacification of th 
later, when tribal dissidence ceased, to under- 
stand the 

} 


siaence 


tribes, and 


new and even more dangerous dis- 
of the rising proletarian bidonvilles 
The official protagonists of Bin ‘Abdallah’s 
work—treated with utmost courtesy and respect 
are men such as the historian Henri Terasse, 
and the sociologist, the late Robert Montagne. 
Their work, and that of other sociologists of the 
school, did not, of course, contain any crude 
denigration of Moroccans as backward. Theirs 
was never the tone of conversations in Casa- 
blanca bars. On the contrary, 
an element of romanticism, ev 


Nevertheless, 


they contained 
n of a Moroccan 
yr all the more, they 


Paris: Au 


ri2ineé 


81 


offended the susceptibilities of the Moroccan 
intellectuals who came to understand what was 
being done. A liberal Catholic Frenchman, 
Ignace Lepp, who published a general volume 
on Morocco at the time of the Franco-Moroccan 
political crisis,» comments on the situation 
(p. 155): 


Dans toutes les écoles du Maroc . 
la nation francaise. le grand homme de la 
bataille de Poiters est évidemment Charles Martel 
... [La] premiére réaction [des écoliers marocains]} 
est inévitablement celle de I'humiliation 
jeunes evolués se sont donc mis a parler de la 
‘nation marocaine’ dans les : 
equivalents a ceux dont se servent 
dans I’hebdomedaire nationaliste 

. al-Istiglal un Marocain refaisait naguére a sa 
maniére /’Histoire du Maroc du Professor Henri 
Terasse, l'objectivité paraissait aux €élites 
marocaines 4 peu prés comme une insulte . . . Non 
seulement l’ouvrage de mais également 
certains chapitres de Revolution au Maroc de Robert 
Montagne 


. on a exalté 


Les 


termes a peu 


nos man 


pres 
uels 


scolaires. 


dont 
Terasse, 


. ont contribué 4 exasperer le com- 
plexe xénophobe . . .” 


The Moroccan referred to by Lepp is Bin 
‘Abdallah. In his own to the 
volume under discussion, he remarks (p. 13) 
that an earlier form of the work had appeared 
in al-Istiglal (a form which had been enriched 
with the present plethora of quotations at the 
suggestion of Si Balafrej, then Secretary of the 
Istiqlal party, later Foreign Minister and the 
second Prime Minister of independent Morocco 

a suggestion whose fulfillment is, perhaps, 
responsible for the magpie texture, so to speak, 
of the book). 

What is this view which, officially, Bin 
‘Abdallah combats (while in an emotional sense 


Introduction 


Henri 
Terasse’s Histoire’ du Maroc? is an extremely 
useful and worthy book, though indeed in some 
ways it is a bit of a Franco-Moroccan 1066 and 
All That. The author is a little 
balance sheets at the end of chapters, listing 
Good Things and Bad Things, which does, 
however, enable one to discern easily the values 
which underline such grading. These values 
as one would 


rebutting all European denigrators) ? 


given to neat 


and assumptions are in part such 


bier, 1954 


44 €f4A08 f i fectoral 


francais. 2 vols. Casa- 
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expect and, perhaps, share: it is assumed that 
the ultimate and proper destiny of any territory 
is to grow to be a centralized nation and state, 

that frondes (which in Morocco had the 
habit of being permanent under the name of 
siba) were a bad thing. The political moral 
drawn from to put it rather bluntly— 
that given the marked and carefully recorded 
failure of Morocco to become a European-type 
nation state, 


} 


and 
this is 


the French Protectorate was neces- 
sary to help it attain this universally valid and 
inherently good end. 

There are also some assumptions or attitudes 
more specifically tied to the Moroccan situation: 
looking back at the great Berber dynasties of 
Morocco’s Middle Ages, the author cannot but 
regret their de at the moment of their 
greatest glory, in defeated Arab tribes 

to be the thin end of the 
Arab wedge) and thus seal the Arab destiny of 
Morocco—a bit of a retrojected ‘Berber 
policy?” (If so, it is a little inconsistent for 
if Morocco had stayed a purely Berber country, 


need 


sion, 
to bring 
turned 


(which out 


not and could not 
have protected Berber idiosyncrasy.) Or again, 


the protecting power 


y 


the later emergence of sharifian dynasties is ap- 


e 
plauded, as only the charisma of descent from 
the Prophet could 

Morocco from chaos. 
the F 


the Sultan during th 


by then, it appears, save 
rt 


(A re flection, perhaps, o! 
position of 
while Bin 
with the 


iber of a national dynasty. 


ench stress of the religiou 
Protectorat 
‘Abdallah, as shown, is 
King as a men 

Robx 


concerned 


rt Montagne’s sociological theories com- 
1 this historical 
ely stressed the manner in which, in 
the nominal political units in Africa 


interpretation. He 


al. 


and Asia ar like centralized 


nation states 


not European 
even when modern maps and 
international terminology makes them appear 
so. (One might reflect here, however, 
, 3 


this is a general characteristic, not 


that as 
so much 
failure of 
Moroccan dynasties to achieve what would have 
anyway.) In his crucial Revolu- 
;* a brilliant analysis wholly mis- 


should be made of the specific 


been an oddity 


tion au M 


taken in all its immediate and specific predic- 
tions, he further stresses the precariousness of 
Moroccan politics and loyalties, the archaic 
nature of the monarchy, the centrifugal and 
traditional nature of rural Morocco—all these 
showing that the time is not yet ripe for the 
modernist aspirations of the young Moroccan 
intellectuals, or for an attempt by the King 
to support them and to provide effective leader- 
ship. The book was, in fact, a justification of 
the French coup of 1953—the exile of the King 
—and events have shown the analysis, as actu- 
ally presented, to be wholly wrong. The King, 
the young intellectuals, the explosive new pro- 
letariat and, in the end, the countryside, com- 
bined to attain independence. (It is hard to 
build precise and immediate predictions on 
sociological analyses, for they cannot exclude 
short-term political alliances between even the 
most disparate of partners. In the longer run, 
however, the analysis may still be applicable: 
today, the new intellectuals are more or less in 
opposition again, and the King, supported by 
the more traditional sections of the population, 
is the Government. ) 

These, then, are the opponents with whom 
Bin ‘Abdallah polemicizes—plus, perhaps, the 
man in the Casablanca bar for whom the 
indigénes were not at all evolués. What does he 
produce in reply? Simple denials and counter- 
accusation, supported by a hodgepodge of 
disparate quotations, an adulation of the 
monarchy. It is intended to show that, by the 
Europeans own nominal or standard 
(whose effective application or social roots are 
left unscrutinized), the Moroccan has no need 
to be ashamed—though it is conceded that, 
nevertheless, some changes are now called for: 
reference is made, by ‘Alal al-Fasi in his pre- 
face, to the need to throw light on the “route 
dans laquelle le Maroc s'était spontanément 
engagé pour rechercher justement les méthodes 


minutieuses d'organ rs 


overt 


ition qu'il emprunte au- 
jourd’hui directement a l’Occident” (p. 11). 

The book for which Bin 
‘Abdallah earns this commendation—to have 


section of his 


He did this particularly in his Paris inaugural lecture, which was published in English in The Cam- 


Journal 


Robert Montagne, Revolution au Maroc, Paris 


Editions France-Empire, 1953 
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shown how Morocco was already spontaneously 
moving in the direction of modernity—is a sum- 
mary of a projected Constitution in 1908 (four 
years before the establishment of the Protec- 
torate). Little information is given concerning 
the context of this project, nor is there any dis- 
cussion of the social conditions of its effective 
implementation. 

In brief, the book can be read as the self- 
defense of a justly angry, offended man, but 
one has not taken the measure of his 
opponents nor exploited their real weaknesses, 


who 


and one who betrays his own: moreover, this 
instinctive, passionate, immediate reaction con- 


tains few indications of what he will do when 
the injury is righted, and indeed does not sug- 
gest a deep preoccupation with the question. 


He will show his detractors there was no justice 
in their charges; he will also improve himself to 
leave no excuse for them. 


The 


Gouvernement 


Lahbabi'’s Le 
l’ Aube du XXe 
Siécle,* with a preface by Mahdi Bin Barga. In 
reading this book, and the preface, we enter a 


contrasted volume is 


f » . + 
Marocain a 


different world. There is, indeed in the preface, 
a slight touch of whitewashing the Moroccan 


past: 


Le Gouvernement Marocain d’avant le Protectorat, 
l'archaisme n’etait ni illog 
uissant comme se plaisent a nous 


malgré ique, ni 


complétement imf 
le peindre nos adversaires. (p. 3) 


But this whitewashing, qualified and care 
is not allowed to be an end 
in itself: these are not the 


ful, such as it is, 
remarks of a man 
pre-occupied with redressing a past insult. On 
the contrary, the matter is only invoked to draw 
from it a contemporary implication. The above 
passage is followed immediately by the follow- 
ing: 


XIXe et jusgu’a 


la veille du Protectorat, tenaient 


Les s intellicents lu 


iverains 
infniment aux 


réformes C'est leur étre fidéle que de construire 
maintenant, avec fermeté, un état moderne et 


démoctr atique 
‘Alal al-Fasi, he is sensitive to the 


suspicion that political aspirations may be but 


Like 


5. Rabat 


foreign borrowings of intellectuals, but again, 
the rejection of this is used to point a present 
moral (p. 4): 


(La thése de Lahhabi) démontre que nos appels a 
la démocratie ne sont pas comme le pensaient .. . 
certains, de simples emprunts extérieurs énoncés 
par des intellectuels sans prise sur la realité. Au 
contraire ... 


It should incidentally be noted that at the 
time Bin Barga’s group was not in opposition 
(any more than was ‘Alal al-Fasi—and, indeed, 
the two had not split): so these invocations of 
lemocracy cannot be treated as simple rhetoric 
or opposition. On the contrary, they have a 
definite content, as will emerge. 

What is Lahbabi’s thesis? First of all be it 
that he does have one: his work 
coherently argues a is not a scissors- 


noted 
case, it 
ind-paste rebuttal of a generalized insult. In 
fact, there are two central positions which he 
tries to establish. Both are issues of constitu- 
tional law. The first concerns the status of the 
Moroccan monarchy; the second the status of 
delegation (of powers) in Muslim law, with 
special reference to Moroccan practices. 

Concerning the monarchy, he denies the 
thesis of absolute power, which has hitherto 
been widely accepted as theoretically valid. On 
the issue of delegation, he denies a specific right 
of absolute monarchy, namely to delegate such 
powers as it pleases to whom it pleases. This 
second thesis is far more than a mere technical 
point of law: Lahbabi maintains that the French 
Protectorate in Morocco was (in terms of legal 
theory) based on the reasoning that the Sultan 
is an absolute monarch and is fully entitled to 
delegate his powers as he wishes—even to 
foreigners—and hence may, for instance, choose 
to request the French Republic to take over a 
few of his tasks that he happens to find irksome 
or beyond his powers, such as, for instance, the 
running of his country. If, on the other hand, 
he is neither absolute nor entitled to delegate 
powers as he wishes—as Lahbabi maintains— 
the whole argument collapses. 





Editions Techniques Nord-Africains, 1958. 
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Lahbabi's thesis, if accepted, completely 


revolutionizes the customary view ° of the situa- 
tion held not merely by the French but also, I 
think, most nationally oriented Moroccans. 
view is that the Moroccan monarchy 
(limited only by the actual socio- 

that the French 
the 


to usurp successively 


of its power); 
ness first to impose 


and then 


wre of the Monarchy rights. (This 


as aan TailioOn a 


r 7. 


j rect as Op- 
idvice and technical assistance, 


least less objectionable and com- 


he original purpose of “‘protec- 
was the central complaint of the 
‘ts against the Protectorate administra- 
is that the abso- 
t—contrary to the 

ial posi i—by the I 
in conjunction with the theory of 


ench, so 


rationalization of their 


! | 
tr fad 
r ally S(Triking 


Lahbabi’s 
It 1S indeed 
like Bin ‘Abdal 
with a 5 


matter 


thing about 

is its double-edged nature 
the French 

gh concerned 

rer than the general and diffus 

of the 


merits of a whole civilization—but while 


with a position attributed to them, 


clusion pregnant with implications 
In fact, 
quainted with the atmosphere 

Morocco, 


cool and dispassionate treatment of 


sent and the future for any- 


of post- 
Lahbabi’s book, with 


re as a bit of a surprise. 
assum 
idency of his argument 


that two facts helped to 
one, 
legal-historical form in 


1 two, that on the surfa 


an argu 
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In Lahbabi'’s case, the polemic with the 
French looks more like a means than an end— 
the end being a view of Morocco’s past relevant 
to the present. After all, the French Protectorate 
is dead and gone, and not much is gained by 
refuting a rationalization of it. Moreover, it 
is questionable whether this (or any other) 
rationalization was ever of much importance. 
Lahbabi’s refutation of the doctrine of delega- 
tion refers a good deal to alleged misunder- 
standings of the Muslim 


Mawardi, were 


mediaeval jurist 
whose doctrines relevant to 

Put one may well wonder 
whether Marshal Lyautey carried a copy of 
campaigns—or if he did, 
whether the fate of Morocco was allowed to 
the interpretation of mediaeval 
Muslim legal thought. 


) 
dele gation. 


Mawardi on his 
hinge on 
If, on the other hand, 
both the French conquest and present Royalist 
tendencies can be shown to spring from the 
same and mistaken doctrine, this is a far more 
important matter. 

It is worth looking at Lahbabi’s arguments in 
a little more detail. His book falls into two 
parts: the first is concerned with the delimita- 
tion of royal sovereignty, the second with the 
notion of delegation. 

In the first part, Lahbabi begins by denying 
absolute, legislative or constitutive authority to 
the monarchy either as Sultan or as Khalif, 
basing himself on facts both of recent or of 
distant Moroccan history. For instance, he sup- 
ports the contention that the Moroccan theory 
of the Khalifate differs in its reality from the 
‘pure,’ oriental theory by invoking the fact that 
mediaeval Moroccan dynasties were not even 
of Quraysh origin—let alone descendants of 
the Prophet. The denial of the legislative power 
of the Sultan is supported by reference to the 
content 1 role of the 


and decrees 
as the beginnings of this 


Sultan's 


absolute monarchy or theocracy. For in 
(Royal Institute of 


since all power is 


icant role 
French off- 
ind who 
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fact, Lahbabi maintains that 
Moroccan legislation is based in reality neither 
exclusively on a static Qur'anic law, and less 
still on Royal decree, but on “‘legislation by 
judges.” (It is not quite clear whether he 
means case law or legal treatises, or both.) 
The central and most interesting part, how- 
ever, of Lahbabi’s treatment of the sovereignty 
of the Moroccan Sultan comes in his discussion 
of the institution of bay'a (a kind of act of sub- 
mission or recognition). 


century. In 


His argument here 
constitutes a fascinating polemic and contrast 
with the French interpretation of Moroccan 
history.. The French interpretation concentrated 
on the failure of old Morocco to be a unified, 
centralized, effective national state (the impli- 
cation being that the modern Moroccan state, 
for the control of which the nationalists were 
striving, was a creation of the French.) Their 
main piece of supporting evidence for this 
a point on which they displayed “in- 
i ( Lah- 
babi, p. 200)—-was the permanent division of 
Morocco into bled makhzen and bled siba, or 


claim 


ay # 
ince, maladroite par sa persistance 


the pale where the government's writ ran, and 
the area of permanent tribal dissidence. This 
distinction and its indeed the 
central theme both of Terasse’s history and of 
Montagne’s sociology. 

Lahbabi does not, in effect, deny the facts 
on which this distinction is based. He merely 
reinterprets them radically. He 
two terms 


corollaries are 


redefines the 


Bled makhzen le territoire ou la population a 
consenti a la délégation des pouvoirs d’administra- 
tion supérieure au Sultan 

Bled siba 
guer au 
tion... 


les territoires qui ne veulent dele- 
Sultan les droits de propre 
(Lahbabi, p. 41, italics mine.) 


administra- 


If brief: the same facts, the existence of dissi- 
dent areas, which were used by the French to 
illustrate the failure and impotence of Moroccan 
government, are used by Lahbabi to provide 
(and anti- 
absolutist) theory of the Moroccan historic con- 
stitution. 


the basis for a consent hence: 


Which of the two interpretations is correct? 
Was dissidence, siba, due to recognition of the 
need for consent for valid government, or was 


it merely a sign of the lack of power on the 


part of the would-be absolutist central govern- 
ment ? 

This question could only be given a clear 
and simple answer /f “force’’ and “consent” 
were, sociologically, neatly separable notions. 
In the mythologies of political or legal theory, 
perhaps they are: in the real life of societies, 
they are not. People give their consent to what 
they are socially constrained to do anyway, or 
what is sanctioned by the possibility of force 
which need not be overtly displayed. On the 
other hand, people may be visibly forced to 
comply with the orders of an authority whose 
power is, however, in the end based on their 
own beliefs or assumptions and thus, in a latent 
kind of way, on their own consent. 

In the concrete case under consideration, it 
is quite possible to argue either way. There can 
be no doubt but that the area of dissidence 
correlated very highly with mountainous and in- 
accessible terrain—in other words, with the 
physical possibility of evading the arm of 
central authority, with the inability of central 
power to assert itself. This can be invoked to 
show that relative power, and not an act of 
choice, determined submission and dissidence, 
and hence that it is illegitimate to invoke these 
brute facts of power in an attempt to retroject 
a “consent theory” onto the constitutional past 
of Morocco 

On the other side, however, it may be argued 
that submission was not always dictated by 
violence, but followed on deliberation; and it 
is obvious that these deliberations were guided 
not merely by consideration of the strength 
of central power, but also by the anticipation 
of how it would use its authority if that 
authority were granted—a Social Contract situa- 
tion indeed! (To appreciate the full reality of 
the situation, one should add that generally, 
and particularly in marginal areas on the 


borders of dissidence, officials and representa- 


tives of central government were not so much 
appointees, as people whose de facto local 
authority was recognized, underwritten and 
utilized by central government. Thus a subtle 
interplay of force and consent applies not 
merely to the recognition of, but equally to 
recognition by central government. That this 
was the situation would hardly be disputed by 
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either side to the historical argument. ) 

A further argument which might be used in 
support o! the government-by-consent interpre- 
tation is this: the tribes who chose to remain 
dissident nevertheless ‘recognized the spiritual 
authority’ of the central, sharifian power. This 
point, again, is admitted by both sides, and 
indeed it is stressed by the French historian. 
The most striking illustration occurs when a 
royal expedition into dissident lands is de- 
feated, and the captured sharifian Sultan is 
nevertheless treated with great respect by his 
dissident tribal captors and allowed to return to 
his capital. It is not quite clear what this 
proves: certainly, the dissidence was not simp!) 
self-defense of small tribal groups, but dissi- 
dence from something specific and permanent 
whose position was recognized and conceptual- 
ized. It was a kind of permanent relationship, 
like legal separation—which obviously is dif- 
ferent from the state of 
married. (One might 
find a kind of 
well treat with 


liquidate, the religious leaders and personnel 


never having been 
idd that, here again we 
symmetry: the royal army might 
respect, and exile rather than 
among dissident rebels. This point might cancel 
out any conclusions drawn from the previously- 
cited episode. ) 
= * - 


rcity of first-hand data on this 


matter (of recognition and dissidence by tribal 


Morocco of its national dynasty), it is worth 
putting on record my experiences in this con- 
nection in a part of the country the central 


High Atlas 
graphical 


which for various obvious geo- 
and 
ruggedness of the mountains), was at the very 
heart of the old 


working in this 


reasons, (the extensiveness 

iba, dissidence. I first began 
area in 1954, twenty-one years 
after the siba had been terminated by French 
conquest, nominally on behalf of the Sultan. 
There were 


middle-aged—men 


of course plenty of older—or even 


who remembered _ the 
previous political condition 

In brief summary, I should say this about it: 
Siba 1ad 


question of it being an ex post 


certainly been a fact—there is no 
invention of 
historians or sociologists. It had been a stable 
condition. The term and the concept were 


frequently employed and automatically under- 


stood. “Lo&t n’siba...,’’ “In the time of dis- 
sidence ,” was a frequent opening of a 
sentence. It was a concept with a contrast, and 
indeed the very contrast which the historians 
and sociologists attributed it with: makbzin, 
government. 

The question of whether to submit to central 
government or not, whether by bowing to 
force majeure or by voluntary recognition, 
simply did not arise for the tribes at the very 
heart of the mountains and the dissident area. 
They were separated from the “land of govern- 
ment” by the extensive territory of other dis- 
sident tribes, so neither the choice nor the 
fatality of a social contract was available to 
them. 

The tribes closer to the governmental pale, 
however, did unmistakably remember resisting 
it by violence (successfully). In the shadowy 
area along the ill-defined boundary between 
makhzin and siba, a curious phenomenon could 
also be found: local families might receive 
governmental appointment which could be 
totally ineffective, or even kept dark by them. 

Was this resistance to “spiritually recognized” 
authority also held to be shameful—a feeling 
which should be a sign of a moral acceptance of 
central authority? When I was told of this past 
resistance, it was done in a manner suggesting 
that it was indeed shameful—or at any rate, 
that a certain ambivalence was felt about it. It 
is possible that this shame or ambivalence was, 
as it were, added in retrospect: by the time 
my informants were telling me about these 
things, modern nationalist ideas and values 
had had some time to make their local impact. 
I have no way of deciding whether the story 
would have been told in the same way, with the 
same emotional accompaniments and so on, 
thirty years earlier. However, there is one rea- 
sonably significant piece of local evidence on 
this matter which is not open to this kind of 
suspicion: one of the most turbulent, feud- 
addicted, thieving of the local tribes, which is 
cut off on a very stony and arid plateau (on 
which in the past it could often have been left 
with no alternative other than raiding more 
fortunately placed neighbors), a tribe somewhat 
feared and despised by its neighbors, is reputed 
according to local legend to be in the sorry 
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position in which it is, as a punishment for 
defying the Sultan. This legend obviously 
antedates the diffusion of modern nationalism 
in the recesses of the Atlas, and thus provides 
some evidence for an earlier sense of ‘national’ 
unity—or at any rate, moral recognition of a 
religiously based dynasty over what is now a 
national territory. 

Other traditional legends which are to be 
found in this region, do take cognizance of the 
existence, albeit distant, of a central dynasty. 
But they take cognizance of it in a curious way: 
the story is told of the Sultan Mawlay Isma‘il 
(contemporary of Louis XIV, and folk 
figure) as wandering locally prior to his acces- 
sion, during a painful interregnum, and achiev- 
ing his crown thanks to a prophecy, plus en- 
dowment by magical power, accorded him by 
the Jocal thaumaturges, the holy lineages who 
provided locally the hereditary arbitrators for 
the dissident tribes. I have come across a num- 
ber of variants of this legend, which plainly 
has and is meant to have a moral—namely, the 
ultimate moral authority of the local dynasty 
of ‘‘saints’’ (who, in fact, were of purely local 
importance and of no the 
level). The legend, which has no 
historical f in effect makes local 


significance at 
national 
basis in fact, 
saints into ultimate arbitrators, indeed into king- 
makers. But in so doing, in the course of 
rather naively buttressing their genuine local 
influence by inventing for them a spurious 
national one, the legend implicity recognizes the 
existence of the national dynasty, which is 
merely “made,” but for some reason, not re- 
placed, by the local marabout. 

What this kind of traditional belief would 
entail if incorporated into the premises of the 
reconstruction of the and custom of 
Morocco’s historic constitution, I do not pro- 
pose to speculate. It would be an academic exer- 
cise, as those whose voices count in such recon- 
structions are not likely to make use of this 
particular fact. (Though other “facts,”’ of about 
similar status, are sometimes invoked: for in- 
stance, local legends of Arabian origins of 
Berber tribes are taken seriously by the modern 
Moroccan administrators and used as evidence 
for denying an Arab-Berber dualism.) 

There is, however, a serious point which 


law 


hinges on this and which will have to be 
faced by anyone trying to extract a modern-type 
political or constitutional theory from the 
realities of Morocco’s past, and that is the pro- 
liferation of persons claiming sharifian descent 
(i.e. descent from the Prophet). Even if we 
discount all those whose claim would be disal- 
lowed by others and restrict ourselves to, as it 
were, officially recognized ones, their number is, 
as in some other Muslim countries, very con- 
siderable. In towns they form something 
between a guild and an estate; in the country- 
they form important For 
instance, the holy men of ‘“‘my’’ region who 
claim to have been instrumental in the en- 
throning of Mawlay Isma‘il, themselves claim 
sharifian descent via the first (Idrisid) Moroc- 
can dynasty. This matter must raise difficulties 
for any rigorous theocratic, divine right theory 
in that the basis for the divine right is diffused 
too widely, leaving excessive spielraum for dis- 
pute and chaos, or for choice of ruler by 
consent, according to the way you care to look 
at it. (The French authorities were the last to 
utilize the ambiguity of the rulers, not merely 
in imposing the unfortunate Bin ‘Arafa in 
1953, but equally in choosing the present King 
for succession from among his brothers earlier.) 
Lahbabi by-passes this issue, as indicated, by 
appealing to the mediaeval Berber dynasties 
which dia not claim sharifian descent at all; but 
in doing so, he would seem to be contradicting 
the spirit of more recent centuries of Moroccan 
history, and indeed the way in which dissidents 
expressed their moral recognition of central 
government. He is, of course, in harmony with 
the present official attitude, which in its very 
political terminology 
monarchy” rather than ‘“‘religious 
aspect of the King’s position. 


side, lineages. 


“national 
empire” 


stresses the 


It is worth noting that the normal recognition 
of the central dynasty is a fact liable to cut 
both for and against Lahbabi’s thesis. It does 
support the claim that there existed a moral 
community, parts of which did, and parts of 
which did not, also submit to its political 
authority. On the other hand, the moral recogni- 
tion was based on a religious premise which, 
if valid at all, should be valid generally, and 
leave no room for legitimate withdrawal of 
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consent, so that Lahbabi’s doctrine of monarchy- 


lapses. 
makes the satisfaction of the religious condi- 


tion redundant.) 


by-consent (And conversely, consent 
Lahbabi's treatment of the 
religious premise is somewhat cavalier: on page 
61, in another connection, he reports how, in 
1907, the population of Marrakesh deposed one 
Sultan and named another 


nption that the 
imply the “terminology 


»Y 


permanent realities of 
elf-defense, somewhat 

al issue 1atter. 
yuld add that Lahbabi’'s use of the fact 
ence to buttress 


this n 


l a consent theory of 
ent (which normally can be supported 
ntexts only in a rather weaker form 

to the ruler’s consultation of 
vinal. It is also far 

usual handling of the 

il dissidence by other 


tend 


Moroccans, 


national unity 


who to square the stress on 

with the historic fact that half 

resisting it, by 
} 


gC 0d and 


the tribes were engaged in 


appealing to the distinction between 
beloved King’ and 


ves a V7 ta 


‘bad oppressive local repre- 
an good—Oaid bad’’ might 
of this attitude for which 

could no doubt be found in 
ant 


neo! 


—one 


ogy, and even in the 
yns under Stalinism. This 
some very deep root in 


human heart to believe 


(of ountryv or ur 


for attributing evils 


or advisors, of 
agement is held 
Ly 


‘+r 


proach to these problems via political or legal 
theory. With regard to political theory, one 
never seems to know whether the “‘theory’’ 1s 
meant to be opposed to practice or to faci— 
whether we are getting a summary of the norms 
or of the reality. With regard to legal and 
constitutional theory, the situation is even 
worse. Does such a theory draw merely on that 
which is written avd morally recognized by the 
participants in the situation? But these two 
categories may diverge; and different things may 
be written in different places, and different 
things recognized by different people. Above 
all, legal theory must (a) #ferpret that which 
is written, and (b) invoke the actual reality of 
behavior, the social context in which the rules 
Operate, the unwritten assumptions within 
which the explicit norms are embedded. But 
how much of it? As we have seen, Lahbabi 
does both: he interprets the old religious 
terminology as being simply an old mode of 
expression, and he invokes, in striking an 
original manner, the salient features of tradi- 
tional Moroccan arrive at a new 
theory of the moral basis of its politics. 


The difficulties 


society to 


the ultimate indeterminate- 
ness, as it seems to the layman, the non-lawyer 

of legal constitutional theory arises from 
the fact that it must invoke some social reality 
to make any sense of the rules, but never quite 
all of it, for then it would fail to be normative, 
fail in its purpose of providing a basis for con- 
demning deviations valid norm. 
(Some social reality must remain excluded as 
deviant.) The theory we get depends on where 
we choose to draw the line, between what is 
evidence of constitutional practice and what is 
deviance. 


from the 


But this type of difficulty arises with par- 
concrete 

for anyone who, like Lahbabi, at 
apts to employ this approach in an “under- 
\ country. Ex +Aypothesi—and the 
hypothesis would not be denied, presumably, by 
Lahbabi, and certainly not by Bin Barqa—an 
" 


rdeveioped country such as Morocco stands 


ticular and perhaps decisive and 


¢ loped 


a necessary social transformation, and 
+} 


he break with the past has been both funda- 
l and speedy. But this being so, what can 


follow, legit for the future of Moroccan 


imately, 
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politics from interpretations of the past, in- 
terpretations which have to invoke social con- 
texts which are either gone or destined to go? 
(It should be remembered that Lahbabi is no 
kind of revivalist romantic: his discussion of 
the past merely has a kind of aura of legal 
timelessness, and its aims are forward-looking. 
He is not invoking the past in order to idealize 
or to strive to return. Morocco in general does 
not seem to produce this phenomenon: there 
This is 


superficially surprising in a country whose im- 


are traditionalists, but not revivalists. 


mense aesthetic appeal springs from the survival 
of so much—architecturally, sartorially, socially 
from the past.) 

Rural Morocco today does not appear to have 
the option of dissidence; the one or two at- 
tempts in this direction since Independence 
were crushed with surprising ease. (Real dis- 
sidence is more conceivable among the indus- 
trial proletariat tribes.) 
Officials today, since Independence, are officials, 
appointed from the center and transferable from 
place to place; they are not simply local notables 
whose power is ratified from the capital. The 
Qaid really is an official, and not a notable. 
Above all, though it may be true that the 
French misused a mistaken theory of delegation 
to build up an administrative machinery of 
their own, that present Moroccan state is not 
a continuation of the pre-French one, it is a 
continuation of the French-built structure with 


than among the 


Moroccan personnel. Still, it would be wrong 
to conclude from all this that nothing follows 
from The crucial thing 


which does follow is that if, in the future, there 


Lahbabi's analysis. 


is Open resistance to the monarchy, or to some 


ific act of it such as, for instance, the 


nomination by the ruling monarch of his 


successor, then such a resistance will be able 


to invoke, rightly or wrongly, Morocco’s past 
as well as its future. 

It is interesting to see that criticisms of the 
excessively legal and insufficiently sociological 
Lahbabi’s argument are made by 


Mahdi Bin Barga himself in his pre face (w hich, 


nature of 


incidentally, shows that this preface, like the 
book and unlike the contrasted volume and ifs 
preface, does not indulge in any excessive 
Oriental courtesy) : 


(L’oeuvre ) suscite quelques réserves. Cette 
étude est juridique et elle en a la fois les qualités 
et les défauts. . . . C'est que nous savons main- 
tenant, c'est qu'il n’est pas un gouvernement féodal, 
ni meme theocratique, mais 


cest tout, aucune 


définition autre que négative ne nous est proposée 
Peut-étre aurait-il fallu se livrer 4 un approfondisse- 


ment des données sociologiques et historiques et 


surtout 4 une étude comparative (p. 5) 


It is pl ising to see an in 


portant political 
I 


leader publicly pointing out the need for com- 


parative sociological study 
find 


dev eloped socicties. 


something which 


one does not often enough in over- 
It is also interesting to see 
that Bin Barga does not find the consent theory, 
elaborated by Lahbabi, an adequate positive 
alternative to the “feudal” 


without 


“theocratic” or 
(Indeed, it is not: 
specification of the 
t ike 5 plac eZ. 


have 


theories. “consent,” 
within which it 
means little. But other politicians 
known to be 


structure 


been intellectually less 


fastidious than Bin Barqa. ) 
Bin Barga continues his criticisms: 


Le second reproche me semble découler de |'import- 
ance ex la théorie Mawerdi 
a la délégation vizirielle. Lahbabi a certes 
bien soulingé l'abus que le Protectorat a fait de la 
notion de délégation 
nécessaire 
Mawerdi 


“- . 
essive accorace a 
relative 


. Cependant il n’etait pas 

d'insister sur les développements de 
le Traité de Mawerdi ne fait que 

idéaliser outre mesure un état de fait particulier, 

du a l'affaiblissement des abbassid 

l'usurpation du 

portants. (p. 5) 


califes issides et a 


pouvoir par quelques vizir 


Bin Barga goes on to concede that, neverthe- 
less, the work is adequate for the destruction 
of the basis of the French Pro- 
What is clear is that this aim does 
not appear to him sufficient. There 
noteworthy explicit remark concerning the 
‘Abbasid Khalifs stressing that written theory 


theoretical 
tectorate. 


is also the 


may be but an excessive idealization of an actual 
reality—a possibility which does not seem to 
have been uppermost in the 


of Les Grands Courants. 


mind of the author 


Emergent countries have a particular need of 


guiding historical ideologies. Recent historical 
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interpretations by Moroccans have been par- 
ticularly illuminating, in being neatly con- 
trasted being with political 
patrons who happen to be the two crucial poli- 
ticians in the country. The two works provide 
the different outlooks of two 
One is a work of reassurance, 
, given to taking Western values at their 


and endowed 


insight into 
generations 
eclectic 
face value, and displaying a contradiction be- 
tween its own protestations and the way in 
which they are substantiated. It also displays 
no consistent or sharp preoccupation with the 
future 

The oth 
tion of a Western position, a technically excel- 
lent utilization of a sophisticated technique, 
and a work in 


] 


is a coherent and elegant refuta- 


which the study of the past is 

learly oriented towards implications in the 

ind future—implications whose radical- 

ism is obscured or camoufiaged only by their 
abstract and scholarly form. 

The struggle for Morocco’s past is, of course, 


truggle for its future 
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DEFENSE OF 
AMERICAN 
John € 
Brothers 


tions, 


EAST: PROBLEMS OF 
Revised edition, by 
Campbell. New York: Harper and 
for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
1960, 392 pages $5.00. 


epard Jones 


iewed by S. SI 
edition of John C. Campbell's 

of the Middle East went to press late 
prior to thi 


e birth to 


Egyptian-Syrian union 
the United Arab Republic 
The reviews in American 
that of the present 
reviewer in the Summer 1958, of The 
Middle East Journal, were decidedly favorable 
John Campbell is an experienced, skillful 


hich gav 


in February 1958 


periodicals, 


including 


issue, 


inalyst of United States policy in the cold war, 
judicious in his appraisals. 

Now in the revised edition he has examined 
the major political, economic and military prob- 
lems facing the United States in 1960. The 
basic organization of the book remains un- 
changed; and the author finds little need to 
revise his conclusions despite the momentous 
events of 1958, and subsequent developments. 
Indeed, events have borne out or lend support 
to many of his earlier views. 

New material is chiefly to be found in two 
new chapters (9 and 10) entitled “From Doc- 
trine toward Policy” and “Ordeal by Violence: 
Lebanon and Iraq.’’ Dr. Campbell's treatment 
of the United States landing of forces in 
Lebanon in 1958 is balanced and 
although abbreviated. On the one hand, he 
writes that ‘‘t is reasonable to guess that the 
outcome of the crisis in Lebanon was roughly 
what it would have been had there, been no 
landing of American forces at all.’ On the 
other, he balances this “might-have-been’”’ ap- 
praisal by adding that the United States “has 
shown it would heed the call for help of a 
small nation whose government had relied on 
American declarations and promises; failure 
to have done so would have shaken the con- 
fidence of allied nations all over the world.” 

The author writes that “Perhaps the most 
valid criticism of American policy in the Middle 
East is that too little attention has been paid 
to the longer-term aspects. Much of the 
trouble the Western powers have harvested in 
the Middle East has grown out of the impres- 
sion, justified or not, that they were trying to 
dragoon nations into alliances against their 
will.” 

For a book written so soon after the un- 
folding of events described, there are but few 
factual errors. However, the author places the 
highly explosive visit of General Sir Gerald 
Templer to Jordan as coming in January 1956. 
Actually his visit preceded and contributed to 
the resignation of Prime Minister Sa‘id al- 
Mufti on December 14, 1955 and Prime 
Minister Hazza‘ al-Majali on. December 19. 


cautious, 


© S. SHEPARD Jones is Burton Craige Professor of 


Political Science at the University of North 
Carolina 
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DirAsAt IsLAMiyAH, edited by Niq6la Ziyadah. 
Beirut: Dar al-Andalus, 1960. 444 pages. 
£L 7. (about $2.17). 


Reviewed by Harold W. Glidden 


This volume is an anthology of essays by 
American and Canadian orientalists that is de- 
signed, in the words of the editor, “to acquaint 
the Arab reader with the degree to which 
American orientalists have concerned themselves 
with Islamic studies.” To this end, with the 
cooperation of the Franklin Press, the following 
articles have been 
rendered into Arabic: 

“The Rise of Islam and the Arab Empire,” 
from The Arabia of Ibn Saud, by Roy Leb- 
kicher, Max Steineke, and George Rentz (New 
York, 1952): 

“The Islamic Imperium,” from Naval Power 
ind Trade in the A.D. 500- 
1100, by Archibald Lewis (Princeton, 1951); 

“Crusade and Jihad,” by John L. La Monte, 
from The Arab Heritage, ed. Nabih A. 
(Princeton, 1944); 

“Islam and the Spanish Form of Life,” from 
The Structure of Spanish History, by Americo 
Castro, tr. Edmund L. King (Princeton, 1954); 

‘Ibn Khaldun’s Activities in Mamluk Egypt 
(1382-1406),” by Walter J 
Semitic and Oviental Studie 

“Was the 
Chivalry?” 


gathered together and 


Mediterranean, 


Faris 


Fischel, from 

( Berkeley * 
Oriental Form of 
by Gerard Salinger, from Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Societ) 
(Philadelphia, October 19, 1950); 

“Evolution in Religion,” by John S. Badeau, 
from Evolution Middle East: Reform, 
Revolt and ed. Sydney N. Fisher 
(Washington, Middle East 
1953); 

“The Resurgence of Islam,’ from The Tam- 
ing of the Nations, by F. S. C. Northrop (New 
York, 1952); 

“Islam and History’’ and “Islam in Recent 
History,” from Islam in Modern History, by 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith (Princeton, 1957) 

The theme that apparently has governed the 
selection of these essays is that of the inter- 
action of Christian Europe and the Muslim East 
from medieval to modern times 


Futuwwa an 


im th é 
Change, 


The Institute, 


In most cases 
the editor has chosen well. The only exception 


is the first piece, “The Rise of Islam and the 
Arab Empire,” the accuracy of which is 
damaged by a propensity to tailor the facts to 
suit Arab sensitivities. The authors state that 
the foundation of the ‘Abbasid caliphate marks 
“the beginning of the golden age of the Arabs.” 
In fact, it marks the end of the golden age of 
the Arabs and the rise of an empire in which 
non-Arab rather than Arab elements were 
dominant. Again, the statement is made (p. 
23) that “These wars (i.e., the Crusades) did 
not arouse religious fanaticism among the 
Muslims, who were characterized by tolerance 
toward the followers of other religions. One of 
the deplorable results of the Crusades was that 
they aroused hostility among the Western 
Christians toward the Muslims and the Muslim 
faith. But fortunately, this hostility has been 
erased with the passage of time.” 

The authors seem to have overlooked the 
fact that hostilities between the Christians of 
Europe and the Muslims had long been in 
progress even before the First Crusade departed 
from Europe and that they were initiated by the 
Muslim invasion of Spain in 711. The essay 
Naval Power and Trade in the 
Mediterranean, A.D. 500-1100 on pp. 25-98 
of the present anthology follows the course of 
the Christian-Muslim struggle on the Mediter- 
ranean during the 9th and 10th centuries. As 
to the matter of fanaticism, it must be recog- 
nized that the Muslim chroniclers of the 
conflicts with the Crusaders exhibit their share 


( 


of “fanaticism’’ as far as their attitudes toward 


from Lewis's 


) 

the Europeans are concerned. 
hereby quoted from Ibn Jubayr’s description 
of Messina, which he visited in 1184: “This 
city is the mart of the merchant infidels . . . But 


A sample is 


it is cheerless because of the unbelief, no 
settled there. Teeming with 
worshippers of the Cross, it chokes its inhabi- 
tants and constricts them almost to strangling.” 3 
Finally, one can only hope that if the religious 
hates aroused by the Crusades have died out in 
Europe they will eventually die out also in 
the Arab world, and that Arab movements and 
leaders who are still fighting the Crusaders in 


Muslim being 


1. R. J. C. Broadhurst (tr.), The Travels of Ibn 
Jubayr (London, 1952), p. 338 
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the 20th century will eventuaily draw the cur- 
tain on this outworn drama. 

The translation into Arabic is the work of 
Dr. Anis Furayhah, Dr, Kamil al-Y4ziji, Dr. 
Niq6la Ziyidah, Muhammad Tawfiq Husayn 
and Mahmid al-Hit 
and it reflects the continuation of the high 
standard of Beirut has 
been known since the 19th century. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate to recall in this instance 
the part played by American missionary and 


Its quality is excellent 


translation for which 


educational agencies in helping create this 
It must be mentioned, 


the book 


European 


school of translators 


however, that in those sections of 


references ar quoted in 


v he re 
l 


inguages much less care has been exercised. 

There are numerous typographical errors and 

nore attention should be directed to this matter 

ture works published under the auspices 
‘ranklin Press, 

LD W. GLIDDEN is a member of the Board 
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UmrissE IHRER 
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SSISCHE ARABISTIK 
WICKLUNG, by I. J. 


by Joseph Schacht 

Arabic Studies in 
Krachkovsky, himself 
and 
sian in 1950, embodies in an 


ry of 
I, J 


wasters of these studies, 


the results of a truly 


‘ patient research. Professor 
the concept of ‘Arabic 
eaning, comprising not 


Aral iC 


iching, and 


holarly research in 


y sources, aca- 
and elementary te the pro- 
n of translations and popular works, but 
2] the growth of the knowledge of things 
Arabic in j 
Russian 
knowledge in 
His book is therefore of 
wider public than Arabi 
Th Ss holarly 


»O 


Russia from the beginnings of 


history, and the influence of this 


Russian literature and civiliza- 


interest for a 
x holars only 


tradition of Arabic studies in 
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Russia dates only from the beginning of the 
19th century, but by 1917 it had made up for 
this late start and, while retaining a distinct 
character of its own, “had taken an honorable 
place at the side of its older sisters’’ in Western 
Europe. This development was due, in the 
first place, to Frahn (d. 1851) and Von Rosen 
(d. 1908), to whom Professor Krachkovsky 
gives pride of place in his account, and to 
these two must be added, at the same level, 
the author of this book himself. In the section 
dealing with the contemporary period, he lays 
the main emphasis on problems, programs and 
methods rather than on persons, and he pays 
due attention to the two fields in which Rus- 
sian scholarship has particularly distinguished 
itself recently, the Arabic dialects and literature 
of the Caucasus region, and modern Arabic 
literature, although the non-specialist reader will 
hardly realize that Professor Krachkovsky’s own 
work is perhaps the most important individual 
contribution to the study of this last subject in 
any country. 

Professor Krachkovsky is appreciative of the 
part played by scholars of West European origin 
in the development of Arabic studies in Russia, 
and critical of the ‘‘aura of exoticism’’ which, 
not only in Russia, has sometimes helped to 
build up pseudo-scholarly reputations of persons 
lacking sound scholarly method. American 
readers in particular will do well to ponder 
what he has to say on the aims and conditions 
of the teaching of oriental subjects and of 
serious orientalist research at an academic level 
(p. 117), and on the future tasks of Arabic 
studies in Russia in the concluding paragraphs 
of his boc Ik. 

In the nature of things, I have only very few 
ritical remarks to make. P. 136: it seems to 
me a little exaggerated to call Von Rosen's 
collection of Arabic 
MSS in the University Library of Bologna 
“classical,’’ a term which ought to be reserved 


cursory des ription of the 


for works such as Ahlwardt’s catalogue of the 
Berlin collection. P. 150: it seems to me that 
Professor Krachkovsky, although he points out 
the philological of Nadler’s 
history of the civilization of the Arabs, fails 
to make clear to the general reader that this 
book is not based on original sources but is 


insufficiencies 
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merely a rehash of the works of others, P. 170: 
“Joseph Gottwaldt (1830-1897), born in Rati- 
bor in Silesia and a Slav by birth.” Being born 
in Ratibor myself, I make free to assert that 
a person born in that city and bearing the 
name of Gottwaldt can hardly have been “a 
Slav by birth. 

The edition of this work is un- 
fortunately quite unworthy of the original. The 
title-page states that it was “translated and 
revised,” but indication of the 
revision which the 


German 


there is no 
amount of translator has 
carried out. As far as I can see, the revision is 
restricted to the addition, in pointed brackets, 
of alternative transliterations of proper names 
in languages other than Russian, and of a 
number of recent items in the bibliography. It 
would have been a help to the Western reader 
if the revisor had added in footnotes the exact 
titles of numerous works in Russian to which 
the author refers only in general terms. In the 
index of persons, s.v. I. J. Kratschkowski, 
references are missing to all those pages on 
which the distinguished author modestly refers 
to his own publications without spelling out 


his name, and the “index of anonymous works 


and of works quoted without mention of the 


author” is a monstrosity. On the other hand, 
the Russian text of isolated words, expressions, 
and even long passages is added in brackets, 
quite erratically as far as I can see. I do not 
pretend to any serious knowledge of Russian, 
but I do know that the Russian term akty does 
“Urkunden und Aktenstiicke” (p. 
191) but is the equivalent of the French term 
actes, and there are other cases in which I doubt 
I know from 
my Own correspondence with the late Professor 
Krachkovsky that he wrote better German than 
his translator. 


not mean 


the accuracy of the translation. 


The whole translation is written 
in a pedestrian and colloquial, undistinguished 
and almost barbarous style (cf. p. 190, 1. 10, 
be onde rs desu egen besonders LTO 
231, 1. 11, unzkal). 
not discourage any reader, without Russian but 
with the requisite knowledge of German, from 
taking notice and pondering the lessons of this 
xcellent book. 


and p. 


I sincerely hope this will 


JoseEPH SCHACHT is Professor of Arabic and Is 
lamics at Columbia University 


WOMEN AND THE New East, by Ruth Frances 
Woodsmall. With a foreword by Bayard 
Dodge. Washington, D. C.: The Middle 
East Institute, 1960. xvi + 436 pages. 
Illustrated. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Van Ess 


This reviewer has spent her entire adult life 
in one corner of the Arab world: consequently, 
reading Women and the New East is like turn- 
ing from a microscope to a telescope. 

Miss Woodsmall’s broad sweep takes us from 
Europe to the Pacific, and shows us in detail 
and perspective the amazing progress which 
Eastern women have made, all the 
Istanbul to Surabaya. 

Her unique chronicle began in 1936, when 
Moslem Women Enter a New World was 
published. For twenty years she had travelled 
widely in the Near and Middle East, and for 
nine of them had lived and worked in Istanbul. 
Her warm friendships with girls and women 
in Muslim countries, and her gift for keeping 
in touch with them 


way from 


and understanding their 
problems, qualified her admirably for the care- 


ful and sympathetic study which was presented 
in this book 

After its publication, Miss Woodsmall was 
successively with the World YWCA, then in 
post-war Germany, and then with the United 
Nations, always in connection with the welfare 


of women. 

In 1954 she began a survey of the status of 
women in five Arab countries, which was pub- 
lished the After this, with her 
characteristic energy and vigor, she made a 
similar study of the women of Turkey, Iran, 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, India and Indonesia. 
This project was under the auspices of the 
Middle East Institute, and from her travels and 
experiences comes Women and the New East. 
In this book Miss Woodsmall very wisely 


deals with each country separately, with a brief 


next year. 


conclusion. But to the reader, it is inevitable 
to make comparisons as one goes along. 


Four of undergone 


major crises, which changed entirely and settled 
the political and social structure of 


the six countries hav 


centuries. 
Turkey had experienced a complete transforma- 
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Empire 


from | 


tion to Republic under Atatiirk, 
advance of women one of his 
The Swiss code was enacted in 


1926, making polygamy illegal and giving equal 


who made the 


primary aims. 


something which could never 
have been done before the government was 
secularized and the old Islamic religious laws 
1935 the Turkish Parliament 
full political 


rights of divorce- 


superseded In 
recognized the equality of 
women 

Pakistan and India went through the violent 
throes of partition and in both countries, where 
women played a noble part in the tragic 
beginnings of the new nations, they now have 
full political rights 

Indonesia suffered deeply under the Japanese 
pation during the World War period, and 
in the long struggle for independence. Women 
shared fully in the hardships of those days, and 
} 


were granted 


occul 


complete political rights in 1955. 
Iran and Afghanistan, the two comparatively 
isolated 


and backward countries in the group, 


grant no political status to women. 
Comparing social changes is equally signifi- 

cant ¢ 

the veil 


nd interesting 


id erestit In three of the countries, 


symbol of women’s seclusion—was 


legally abolished by one dramatic act. In Turkey 


it was discontinued at on 


e in the cities, though 
itirely in rural areas, sinc 


not compulsory 


not e: unveiling was 
Iran insisted on the enforce- 
ment of Riza Shah's decree in 1935, and though 


this caused embarrassment to the old-fashioned 

_ it marked the beginning of a new social 

In Afghan 

to modernize his country too swiftly in various 
, } 


rreedom 


istan, King Amanullah tried 


ways, and after a year of women’s 
ordered and he and his re- 
1959 a dramatic 


Kabul, | 


compt 


ls were back, 


were banished an- 


made in 
but not making 


= | 


nouncen 
' 
unveiling 


It is 


great factor in the lifé 


ent was rmuitting 


compare the other 
of Muslim women 
procedures connected with marriage, 
and divorce—in these 
cept in Turkey, 
been completely 


1, 1 
piural 


also interesting to 
the 
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Islamic laws 
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divorce are in force and bring great hardship 


marriage unilateral 


ymen of Muslim countries. In India, which 


s predominantly Hindu, it is especially galling 
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for Muslim women to see the more desirable 
marital status of other religions—Hindu, Parsee 
and Christian. 

Several striking similarities emerge as one 
reads of women’s progress across the Muslim 
world. The first is the great importance of 
leadership. Miss Woodsmall’s excellent illus- 
trations include photographs of outstanding 
women in each country. As one studies those 
lovely faces, full of character and intelligence, 
and reads the brief biographical sketches, it is 
clear that the impetus for helping the many 
comes from the dedication of the privileged 
few. 

Equally significant is the almost desperate 
insistence on the need for more educational 
opportunities for girls and;women at all levels. 
Adult education is stressed not only to achieve 
literacy, but to augment the cultural background 
of those who have “a little learning.” 

Concern for the large majority of women in 
rural areas is common to most of the countries. 
Village Institutes have been set up in many 
places, and husband-and-wife teams function 
successfully in widely different regions, where a 
lone woman would not be permitted to go 
and live, because of conservative social customs. 

The whole book is imbued with the courage 
and resourcefulness of Muslim women as they 
face the challenge of a fast-changing world and 
step forward to take their place in the new 
day. 
© Dorotuy VAN Ess is a retired missionary who 
spent forty years in Iraq; she is the author of the 
forthcoming Fatimah and Her Sisters, to be pub- 
lished by John Day early in this year. 


ARAB WORLD 


Arvel HAMIZRACH HATICHON (The Arabs of 
the Middle East: Population and Society), by 
Gabriel Baer. Tel Aviv: Hakibutz Hameu- 
chad Publishing House, Ltd., 1960. 267 
pages. No price indicated 


Reviewed by Ehud Harari 


The book is a very successful plunge into a 
new field of scholastic endeavor. It concentrates 
on population and society; and the close rela- 
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tionship between social aspects, on the one 
hand, and geographical, economic and political 
aspects, on the other, are well interwoven. 

This research extends only to those countries 
of the Middle East whose Arabic-speaking 
citizens constitute the majority of the popula- 
tion; therefore, countries like Turkey, Iran and 
Israel are left out. 

Mr. Baer deals penetratingly, and on a 
comparative basis, with the structure of the 
Arab population—the factors in its dynamic 
increase, its age distribution and its birth and 
death rates. 

The inferior situation of the Arab woman is 
analyzed against the background of the 
nomadic structure of traditional Arab society. 
Unlike those who blame Islam for the deplor- 
able situation of Arab women, the author em- 
phasizes constructive changes made through 
Islam, such as the right of the daughter to 
inherit. He stresses these changes despite the 
fact that in some respects Islam has made no 
effort to change the situation; for example, its 
countenancing of easy divorce. 

The movement toward freedom for women 
is seen in the context of closer contacts with 
Western civilization and internal social changes 
in the Middle East. 

The author properly stresses the importance 
of the family as the economic and property- 
owning unit in traditional society. He also 
describes the structure and internal relationships 
of the family. 

The outstanding ethnic characteristic of the 
Middle East is its multiplicity of ethnic groups, 
a multiplicity which extends to religious, lingual 
and tribal divisions. The identity of religion 
and state in Muslim countries and the tolerance 
of Islam for all monotheistic religions have en- 
couraged the existence of these varied groups. 

In the great majority of Middle Eastern 
countries we have no sound data as to the dis- 
tribution of the population among Bedouin, 
semi-nomads, inhabitants of villages and city 
dwellers, but generally speaking, we can say 
that the majority of the population in the 
Arab countries lives in villages. Within the 
village it is the form of land-ownership which 
constitutes the basis of social and economic life 
The concentration of most of the land in the 


hands of a few has stirred considerable social 
tension. The miserable condition of the fal- 
lahin, the establishment of states and the setting 
up of governmental centers, the development of 
transportation and marketing connections and 
the expansion of education—ail have played 
a role in the increase of urbanization in recent 
years. 

Mr. Baer states early in his discussion of 
class structure of Arab society that little sound 
research has been done in this area, and he in- 
deed deals very generally with his topic. 

Mr. Baer’s basic thesis is that the Arab world 
today is in a state of transition, a state brought 
on by the breakdown of family structure and the 
increasing distance from traditional religion. 
The modern Arab increasingly does not know 
to what he belongs; he is no longer assured 
of his traditional place in the family group; the 
village has lost its hold over him; he feels 
himself a part of Islam but cannot wholly be- 
lieve in its religious message. All of these 
hesitations combine to deprive him of a feeling 
of belonging. A kind of social vacuum is thus 
being created. 

Another of the author's points is that an 
understanding of these social and economic fac- 
tors is essential to a grasp of modern-day 
politics in the Arab world. The Arab world is 
not uniform. One of the reasons that there is so 
much controversy over the area is that observers 
seem to feel compelled to make generalizations, 
whether or not justified, about complex de- 
velopments. Mr. Baer has done a pioneer 
service to us all by elucidating some of this 
complexity. 

His was an enormous labor in a generally 
unplowed field; his bibliography alone would 
have made the work worthwhile. This is a book 
which demands translation. 


© Exup Harari, of Tel-Aviv, Israel, is a graduate 
student in the Department of Political Science of 
the University of California, Berkeley 
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PAN-ARABISM AND LABoRr, by Willard A. Bel- 


ing. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


127 pages. No price indicated 


oO 


1960. 


Re vieu ed by He nry i ‘iens 


The title of this excellent study is somewhat 
The book actually deals with the 
International Confederation of Arab Trade 
Unions (ICATU)—its history, organizational 
structure, problems and relationships with the 


misleading 


1ions in Arab countries, with the International 
deration of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
with the World Trade 
Unions (WFTU). It relates these factors to the 
Pan-Arab movement, of which the UAR is the 
(Since the writing of this 

k, the ICATU has dropped ‘‘International” 


n its name 


Conf 


ind 


Federation of 


iding exponent 


apparently to enable its Egyptian 
the All African Federation of 
Unions currently being formed. ) 


Based on a year’s work at the Harvard Center 


to 101n 


for Middle Eastern Studies and many years’ 
lence in the area, this is the first compre- 
study of this problem in English. Dr. 
cellent facility in Arabic has made 

a wealth of for this 
study, as amply attested by a plethora of foot- 


new sources 


r describing the setting of the ICATU’s 
n, the book discusses the Confedera- 

ial structure and philosophy, 
Arab trade 


seration achieved, and 


v1; 


ty among 


th aegree Of Coot 


sion’ of the Pan-Arab labor movement 


ICATU) to the ICFTU affliated 
n the Maghrib and the Near East, as 
to labor in Iraq and in the Arabian 
nsula 
problems of the ICATU’s relatior ship 
with the ICFTU and its affiliates are discussed 
hapter on positive Dr. Beling 
re is an inherent conflict between the 


and the 


neutrality 


ICATU deriving from their 

n for the allegiance of the large trade 
of North Africa and the identification 
ICFTU with the Western foreign 
Zionism. By 


policy 


ilism and 


contrast the 


WFTU, without substantial membership in the 
area, has been able to identify itself with the 
philosophy of “positive neutrality’ and for a 
variety of reasons has had greater affinity with 
the ICATU. 

A final brief chapcer examines the problems 
and prospects of the ICATU and concludes 
that at present it cannot rightfully pose as the 
“Mouthpiece of Arab Labor,” since it repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total Arab trade 
unions, e.g., the membership of its affliated 
unions is only one-fourth as large as the ICFTU 
affliated unions in the Maghrib! The author 
asserts the ICATU to be essentially a political 
instrument attached to Egypt's international 
activities and policies. Its success has indeed 
corresponded directly to that of Egyptian- 
sponsored Pan-Arabism. Thus it reached a 
zenith after the Suez crisis when it mustered 
wide support in the Arab world outside its 
own ranks and again during the more recent 
Cleopatra incident. However, Dr. Beling thinks 
that normally the trade unions of North Africa 
(except Libya) icnd to view the ICATU as 
a misguided movement, while the governments 
of the Arabian peninsula are relucant to allow 
their trade unions to participate in ICATU- 
sponsored activities. For the present, prospects 
for the further expansion seem poor. (pp. 100- 
101.) 

Dr. Beling’s views are interesting. While the 
ICATU is frequently regarded as a political 
nstrument of the UAR government, there is 
evidence of a trend toward developing charac- 
teristics of a genuine free trade union move- 
ment. Certainly considerable efforts have been 
made to establish better liaison with the Ameri- 
can trade unions. There are also recent signs 
indicating cooperation with the 
ICFTU and free trade unions generally. For 
example, the Egyptian Petroleum Workers have 
reactivated their membership in the Inter- 
national Trade Secretariat of Petroleum Work- 
ers (headquartered in Denver) with Anwar 
Salama of Egypt serving as a Vice-President, 
while the Egyptian Transport Workers have 
joined the International Transport Workers’ 
Fede Other unions are also anticipated 
to join some of the other International Trade 
secretariats 


increasing 


ration 
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We shall look forward to further results from 
Dr. Beling’s careful scholarship in this im- 
portant field. 


HENRY WIENS is Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for International Affairs 


T. E. LAWRENCE OR THE SEARCH FOR THE 
ABSOLUTE, by Jean Beraud-Villars. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1959. 358 
pages $5.50. 


Reviewed by Philip W. Ireland 


This book is by no means the latest attempt 
to come to grips with the complexities of T. E. 
Lawrence's life and personality. It was written 
between 1950-1954 and was first published in 
France in 1955. It is, however, the most recent 

in 1959, having been trans- 
lated into English by Peter Dawnay. 

It is an interesting, highly readable book. 
Villars writes well with an impressive sweep 


work to appear 


in the narrative sections as, for example, in the 
section dealing with Lawrence's role in the war 
of 1914, particularly in Cairo, the Hijaz and 
in Syria, which Villars declares to have been 
Lawrence's best years. 

Strictly speaking, the book is not a biography, 
although family background, education, early 
youth and the principal events and crises in 
Lawrence's career are given some detail. The 
.uthor tacitly admits as much, pointing out that 
David 


Lawrence's letters, ‘‘constitute a veritable biog- 


Garnett’s notes to his edition of 
raphy of Lawrence, perhaps the best that has 
Nor does it fall strictly into 


the category of history, although twice Mr. 


been written. 
Villars implicitly associates himself with his- 
torians. Notwithstanding the implied usage of 
the extensive but by no means exclusive bibli- 
ography and the commendable attempt to 
obtain, at first hand, the testimony of Lawrence's 
companions and colleagues Newcombe, Storrs 
ind others (but not apparently the brother, 
A. W 


is not 
full of 


Lawrence) the approach to the subject 
that of The book is too 


historian. 
suppositions, of special pleading, of 


above all, 


subjective evaluations, to find serious acceptance 
as history. 

It is rather the account of a man written 
large against the background of the time and 
the circumstances in which he lived and had his 
origins, It is a review of Lawrence's life and, 
his personality, set against the ac- 
actions known or 
imagined, of thoughts as set down by Lawrence 
or conjectured by the author, the incentives or 
purposes recorded or attributed to him, and 
the facets and aspects of his personality and 
character as discovered by the author. 

In addition to laying bare the motivations, 
emotions and thoughts, together with the com- 
plexities, the contradictions and inconsistencies 
of Lawrence's personality, two other themes 
run through the book: (1) the delineation and 
assessment of Lawrence's Near 
East, 1914-1918 and the Paris Peace Conference 
and immediately (2) examination 
and assessment of Lawrence's impact on Anglo- 
French relations, generally, and in the Near 
East, specifically. 

These are commendable objectives and their 
serious treatment would have been welcome. 
It will come as a disappointment to the reader, 


cumulation of facts, of 


role in the 


afterwards: 


therefore, that Villars has not been successful 
in treating his themes objectively, notwith- 
standing a disarming preliminary statement in 
the preface that, “It would have been danger- 
ous to have allowed this book to have developed 
into an Anglo-French polemic.” The author 
appears to be more concerned with the sub- 
exploration of the dark side of 
Lawrence’s character and with exploding the 
so-called 


to lend additional credence to his condemnation 


jective 
Laurentian legend, perhaps, in order 


of Lawrence for what he holds to be the sub- 


ordination of the interests of Britain’s ally and 


Villars’ native land to the interests of Arab 
nationalism 

Thus Lawrence's interest in Syria, his absorp- 
tion with Arabs, individually and collectively, 
and what is held to be his self-assumed role in 
the Middle East and Syria during the First 
World War is made to ste: 


personal vanity, his egocentricity, his over- 


from his emotions, 


weening ambition and his over-tender concern 


for Arab nationalism, and, above all, from his 











hatred of Turkey and of France. It becomes 
Mr. Villars’ thesis that Lawrence, by his actions 
in the Hijaz, by his publicity and propaganda 
efforts, and, above all, by his intrigues (a 
favorite word of the author, repeated again and 
again) and by his maneuvers at GHQ in Cairo 
and the High Command in London, not only 
falsely overemphasized the contribution of 
Arabs in the Near East but also created and 
stimulated the Arab national movement to such 
a point where it prevented “Britain and France 
from supporting each other and reaching an 
understanding on the administration of their 
colonial patrimony in the Levant with the result 
that the whole of the east of the Mediterranean 
has escaped the English, the French and above 
all Europe.” 

Mr. Villars does have favorable or pleasant 
things to say about Lawrence but such com- 
ments are comparatively few and far between. 
The reader is left with the uncomfortable im- 
pression that they are introduced into the work 
to create a counter-weight to the reverse side 
of the coin in which the author is far rore 
interested. Thus Lawrence's interest in com- 
mon people in Syria, his living among the 
Arabs and Bedouins and sharing their meals 
and homes, is made out as improper for a 
European and an intellectual. Lawrence's efforts 
to obtain support for his objectives of policy are 
dismissed as the result of intrigue and as in- 
difference to morality. His military strategy is 
treated as having a tendency to be petty and 
as overlooking the higher considerations of 
allied relations and as evidence of his hatred of 
France. Seven Pillars of Wisdom is declared to 
be a “‘relatively accurate story and the only one 
which can give us any idea of this complex, 
multifarious and confused movement called the 
Arab Movement,” but at the same time he warns 
that the historian must “watch his step carefully 
if he does not want to fall into the trap which 
the author, with diabolical cunning, has placed 
in his path. . . . One is compelled to realize 
that Lawrence, by the skillful use of emphasis, 
by altering perspectives, by exaggeration and 
often omissions . . . has managed to falsify the 
truth every time he has found it necessary to 
support his doctrines and satisfy his prejudices.” 

In the end, however, Lawrence emerges much 
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as he was before Villars’ analysis. Lawrence 
has been made, in fact, more human than 
before; a man of enormous intelligence, talent, 
vitality and complexity, who having thrust him- 
self into an area, in which all his gifts were 
magnificently used, found himself caught up in 
a struggle larger than he could control and who, 
in the end, was obliged, as were many others, 
less complicated and burdened by sense of 
failure than he, to make by trial, and error, a 
new pattern of life for himself. Such efforts 
may have been incomprehensible to many and 
were probably even unsatisfying to Lawrence 
himself but it is a measure of the strength of 
the man that he did make the effort. It was 
Winston Churchill, after all, who is quoted by 
Villars as saying of Lawrence, with considerable 
insight, “He is a fine animal, but he cannot live 
in captivity.” 


© Puitip W. IRELAND is American Consul General, 
Aleppo, Syria, UAR. 


IRAN 


SHIRAZ: PERSIAN City OF SAINTS AND POETS, 
by Professor A. J. Arberry. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1960. xv + 177 
pages. Selected bibliography. Index and 
map. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Laurence Lockhart 


Shiraz has been for many centuries famous 
not only for its poets, but also for its saints. It 
is therefore most fitting that this book should 
have been written by Professor Arberry, who 
has made such a profound study of Persian 
poetry and also of Sufism. The fact that he 
has not, as yet, visited Shiraz is of no real 
consequence, since he, as he himself points out, 
is not really concerned with the city as such, 
with its historic buildings and its famous 
gardens, but “with the lives and works of its 
saints and poets who are the great glory of 
Shiraz, her true-born citizens, whose fame far 
excels the febrile majesty of her princes and 
governors. 
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The book opens with a chapter entitled 
“Shiraz to the Stranger” in which extracts are 
given from a number of travellers ranging from 
the vivacious Herbert to the scholarly E. G. 
Browne. Then follows an excellent summary 
of the long history of the city, from its begin- 
nings in the Achaemenian period to the present 
day. After these two introductory chapters 
comes the main part of the book, which is 
divided into two sections, one being devoted 
to the two famous mystics Ibn Khafif and 
Shaykh Ruzbihan al-Baqli, and the other to the 
poets Sa‘di and Hafiz. To the Western world 
the names of Sa‘di and Hafiz have become 
household words, as so much has been written 
about them by a number of authors, last but by 
means least of whom is Professor Arberry him- 
self. The two Sufi saints, celebrated though they 
were in Persia in their time, are much less 
widely known in the West than either of the 
great poets; it is particularly in the part of this 
book which deals with them that Professor 
Arberry breaks new ground, especially in so 
far as Western readers are concerned. What 
will also be of interest and value to many 
Western readers is the brief historical outline 
of the development of Sufism in early Islamic 
times. 

Ibn Khafif, as we learn from this book, was 
born in Shiraz in A.D, 882. From his earliest 
days he lived the life of the complete Muslim 
devotee. Besides making the pilgrimage to 
Mecca at least six times, he travelled extensively 
in various lands. In the course of his journey- 
ings he met many famous mystics, including 
al-Hallaj whose brand of mysticism was, how- 
ever, too extreme for him. On page 74, the 
author quotes from a treatise by the saint where 
he sets forth the doctrines peculiar to the Sufis: 


The Sufi believes that poverty is more excellent 
than riches, and that total abstinence is better than 
abstinence in part. It is impossible to reach God 
save by the path of service, and God cannot be 
seen in the present world. Prophethood is nobler 
than sainthood, and may not be attained by works 
alone. Miracles belong to phophets, grace to saints 

Human attributes in gnostics pass away, in 
neophytes abate. It is possible to return (to nor- 
mal human life) after attaining (union with God). 
The Sufi believes that the servant of God is trans- 
ported from state to state until he reaches the 


attribute of spirituality, when he knows the un- 
seen, transcends earthly dimensions, walks upon 
the water, and is invisible to other men. . . 


Professor Arberry has clearly described the 
main features of the life and character of this 
remarkable man, together with details of his 
mystical attainments. 

Ruzbihan ibn Baqli, the other saint whom 
Professor Arberry describes, was born nearly 
250 years after the birth of Ibn Khafif. He was 
a native of Fasa, a town in the province of Fars, 
80 miles to the east-south-east of Shiraz. He 
came to Shiraz as a young man for purposes of 
study, having already had a number of mystical 
experiences. After performing the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and, like Ibn Khafif, travelling far 
afield, he returned to Shiraz where, having 
already been initiated into the Sufi way, he 
founded his own order of dervishes, called the 
Ruzbihaniya. This order in course of time had 
adherents in many lands, including Morocco. 
Professor Arberry, after giving some biographi- 
cal details of Ruzbihan, refers to his prolific 
works, most of which, however, have perished. 
He wrote in Persian as well as in Arabic be- 
cause, by this time, the former language had, 
in the words of the author, ‘come into its own 
once more as a literary and learned medium.” 

Ruzbihan took a more tolerant view of al- 
Hallaj and other extremists in the Sufi world 
than Ibn Khafif had done and endeavored to 
justify their alleged blasphemies. 

Professor Arberry has succeeded admirably 
in portraying the character and attainments of 
this eminent saint and gives examples of some 
of his utterances. 

It is needless to recount here the main fea- 
tures of the lives and achievements of Sa‘di and 
Hafiz, as these are already so well known in 
the West. Professor Arberry, in the chapters 
which he devotes to these poets, quotes transla- 
tions of a number of their poems, some of 
these versions being by himself and some by 
such scholars as E. G. Browne and Gertrude 
Bell. These specimens of the works of Sa‘di 
and Hafiz are very well chosen and should 
enable the reader who has not yet been able 
to read them in the original to obtain an 
excellent idea of what they wrote. 


The book has been nicely produced and (ex- 
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cept for one badly mutilated sentence on page 


153) well printed. In conclusion, it is no 


exaggeration to say that this book will prove 
to be a welcome addition to the libraries of all 
who are interested in the mystics and poets of 
Persia 


LAURENCE LOCKHART is a member of the Faculty 


of Oriental Studies at Cambridge University. 


PAKISTAN 


A HIstoRY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT. 
Volume II, Part I, edited by Mahmud 
Husain. Karachi: Pakistan Historical Society, 


n.d. 332 pages. Rs. 12 


Reviewed by Keith Callard 

Much of the history of the nineteenth century 
in India has been written by Englishmen. Not 
British rule but 
Western than 
It is therefore not sur- 


all of them sought 
them 


to praise 


most of relied more on 


Indian source material 
prising that, after ‘independence, 
of India and Pakistan 


the historians 
re-examine the 
local sources and re-argue some of the conten- 


should 


?) 1s 1Issucs. 
A History of the Freedom Movement repre- 
nts a major Pakistani effort at re-interpreta- 


period of British rule in India. As 
Volume I, 


historical justification of a 


this is an 
nationalist 


clearly revealed in 
thesis 
argument is that those who 
were patriots and those 
Thus we are told of 

“That he failed in 
sub-continent from the 


who aided were traitors 
the pitiful Bahadur Shah 
his ¢€ ffort to liberate the 
yVOKE of 


foreign rule does not vitiate in 


uttaches to him as a 


fighter in the cause of freedom Further, the 
last of the Mughals “met with partial success 
only, because his resources were extremely 


limited and many of the local chiefs were un 
patriotic and unscrupulous.” 


Much attention is paid to the British errors 
and equivocations in dealing with the Indian 
princes and many of these criticisms are justi- 
fied. But nowhere is an attempt made even to 
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trace systematically, leave alone to justify, Brit- 
ish policy. The complications involved between 
the Directors of the East India Company, the 
Board of Control and Parliament are ignored. 
Perhaps it is assumed that this side of the 
story has already been fully told. But the 
reader who wishes for a standard work on 
British Indian rule may regret the absence of 
such an account. 

Logically, the chapter on the “Causes of the 
War of Independence’ should form the climax 
of this volume. It is therefore unfortunate that 
it is here that the tendency is most apparent 
to undertake a counterblast to British historical 
assertions. The author tells us that “the Mughal 
Empire had stood in the popular mind for good 
and benevolent government. People still re- 
membered the peace and prosperity of the day 
of the great Mughals, when, under the solicit- 
ous care of a well organized and enlightened 
government, they had lived their lives with ease 
and enjoyed the fruits of their industry. The 
attempts of historians with ulterior motives had 
still not dimmed for them the memory of a 
better past... .” 

A substantial case can be made against British 
tule, but to exaggerate is to risk a failure to 
convince. Thus it is, for example, not wise to 
insist on government backing for Christian mis- 
siot.ary enterprises without also pointing out the 
strong anti-missionary feeling held by many 
British administrators. Similarly, to quote from 
revolutionary tracts as evidence of British offi- 
cial policies is not really to prove a point. 
After reading this chapter one is left to wonder 
why any Indian soldiers remained in British 
service and why any prince was prepared to fight 
against his fellows. 

This book, like its predecessor, is made up of 
several contributions which vary in quality. 
Each of them has something to say and most of 
them draw widely upon Urdu and Persian 
material often overlooked by Western writers 
Unfortunately the variety of styles and methods 
make the volume to less than “A 
History.” Perhaps a better title would be “Con- 
tributions to a History.” 


amount 


KEITH CALLARD is a professor in the Institute of 
Islamic Studies at McGill University, Montreal 
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PALESTINE PROBLEM 


THE SEAT OF PILATE: AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
PALESTINE MANDATE, by John Marlowe. 
London: Cresset Press, 1959. 289 pages. 30s. 


Reviewed by Fred ]. Khouri 


Since the problems plaguing the world today 
have their roots in the past, a thorough under- 
standing of their background is essential if we 
are to deal with them intelligently and con- 
structively. That is every competent 
historical study, such as John Marlowe's, is to 


why 


be warmly welcomed. 

After reviewing the events leading up to 
the establishment of the Palestine Mandate, Mr 
Marlowe discusses the troubled history of 
Palestine from the beginning of the Mandate 
through the conclusion of the Arab-Israeli 
armistice agreements in 1949. 

For the period up to 1947, the author not 
only presents, on the whole, the historical facts 
accurately, objectively and fairly completely, 
but he evaluates with perception the policies 
and actions of the various parties primarily in- 
volved in Palestine. For example, he shows 
how Britain aggravated her already difficult 
position in Palestine by making no adequate 
allowance for the existence of an Arab problem 
until it was too late; by following policies which 
widened the breach between the Arab and 
Jewish communities; and by failing to decide 
on a far-sighted, consistent policy and then 
to implement it regardless of pressures by 
special interest groups. The Zionists were cen- 
sured for failing to work out policies which 
would have taken the feelings and interests of 
the Arabs into adequate consideration. More- 
over, since the Zionists treated the Arabs as 
colons treated “natives” and followed a policy 
of “social and economic apartheid,” they deep- 
ened the gulf between the two communities and 
thus “removed any chance which might have 
existed of building up a unitary bi-national 
state based on an identity of interests between” 
Arabs and Jews. The Arabs are criticized be- 
cause they allowed petty, personal jealousies and 
ambitions to divide and weaken their position, 
and because the extremists had a dispropor- 
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tionate influence. As a result, the Arabs failed 
to develop more realistic and flexible policies 
and to make adequate preparations for all 
eventualities. 

Although one could question a few state- 
ments (for example, that all members of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry on 
Palestine were ‘‘neutral’’), and although one 
could occasionally wish for a more extended 
discussion of a particular subject (such as the 
development of Arab nationalism in Palestine), 
there is much to praise and little to criticize in 
that part of the book dealing with develop- 
ments up to the United Nations’ entry into the 
picture in 1947. 

However, one could question more frequently 
and more seriously some of the author's con- 
clusions, facts and omissions in the last several 
chapters dealing with Palestine developments 
from 1947-1949. For instance, while he admits 
that he has no proof, he contends that Britain 
“connived at the state of civil war which de- 
veloped” in Palestine and that the Arab armies 
entered Palestine in 1948 with the “connivance 
and indeed encouragement of H. M. G.” He 
charged that Britain ‘did nothing to protect 
Jewish property.” (My italics.) These sweeping 
indictments need to be qualified, if not also 
substantiated. 

Probably because Mr. Marlowe did not make 
sufficient use of the vast and very important 
information contained in United Nations docu- 
ments and records, he is led into making a 
number of significant errors and omitting per- 
tinent information. For example, had he 
studied, among other things, the reports of the 
Acting Mediator in Palestine (such as $/1042, 
§/1071, S/1152, etc.), he could have avoided 
certain Omissions and inaccuracies in describing 
the responsibilities for the Israeli attacks during 
the second truce in the Negev and Galilee. The 
important and unexpected role of Russia in the 
United Nations on the partition issue is barely 
touched Israel was admitted into the 
United Nations in May, 1949, by a vote of the 
General Assembly, and not the Security Coun- 


upon 


cil. The earlier Security Council vote was 
nine to one, and not “‘five to one,”’ with Britain 
abstaining. 


Certain errors also occur in the account of the 
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military aspects of the Palestine War. For 
example, Israel's military forces were not “well 
organized” and “united” until quite some time 
fter May 15, 1948. Although Marlowe's 
figure of 20,000 for the total size of the Arab 
forces committed to the struggle at the outbreak 
of the war is within the 20,000 to 25,000 
estimate given by the experts, his figure of only 
13,000 men available for the Israeli forces at 
this time is far below the estimates, which 
range from 35,000 and up given by such 
authorities as Edgar O'Ballance (The Arab- 
Israeli War), Jon and David Kimche (The 
Clash of Destinies) and Hanson Baldwin (The 
New York Times). 

Despite some deficiencies and the fact that 
little new material is presented, Mr. Marlowe's 
critical analyses are sound and his work, as a 
whole, is a competent and pleasantly readable 
one. It was indeed re freshing to read such an 
objective study on such a controversial subject. 

Frep J. Kuourti is associate professor in the 


Department of History and Political Science, 
Villanova University 


TURKEY 
OTTOMAN DOCUMENTS ON PALESTINE, 1552- 
1615, by Uriel Heyd. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
1960. 191 pages. 
Index to page 204. 17 plates. 35/-. 


versity Press, xVil + 


Reviewed by Stanford J. Shau 


The Ottoman period has remained to the 
present time the least understood age in the 
history of the Arab lands since the rise of 
Islam. Arab and Western scholars alike have 
been repelled by the endless series of internal 
and conflicts with which the Arab 
source works of the period are principally con- 
cerned, and have largely reflected this emphasis 
in their own writings. It was only with the 
work of Gibb and Bowen that the Turkish 
printed materials on the subject were used to 
present a more balanced picture of the social, 


disorders 


economic and administrative side of the Otto- 
man achievement, but little advantage has yet 
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been taken of the rich archival sources which 
survive from Ottoman times. 

With the exception of Egypt, the vast bulk 
of these materials are stored in the Ottoman 
archives in Turkey. While these archives have 
been open to foreign scholars since the end of 
World War II, they still have not been used 
extensively by students of Arab history because 
of the difficulties involved in using the special 
scripts and Turkish administrative language in 
which they are written, and because of the long 
period of time needed to study the embar- 
rassingly rich store of materials which becomes 
available once these initial difficulties are over- 
come. 

This book, written by a Professor of Turkish 
at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, is the 
first published collection of any size of Otto- 
man archival materials concerning an Arab 
province. These materials are of two types: (a) 
individual documents (Evraq), including copies 
of reports and papers sent to the central gov- 
ernment and decrees and orders sent by it to 
subordinate officials and subjects, and (b) 
registers (Defdatir) of orders and decrees and 
of financial statements, budgets, cadastral sur- 
veys and the like. Heyd has chosen to present 
in translation the oldest materials concerning 
Palestine and its environs found in the most 
accessible of these groups, the Miahimme 
registers of decrees issued by the Ottoman 
Imperial Council. 

The book opens with an interesting but some- 
what brief discussion of Ottoman Diplomatics 
and Paleography, fields which themselves re- 
quire further study so that the archival mate- 
rials can be more fully understood. One 
hundred and twenty-six translated documents 
are then presented in eleven chapters arranged 
according to general subject: Administration; 
Fief Holders and Janissaries; Armed Rebellions; 
Bedouins; Fortresses; Taxation; Trade and 
Industry; Wagf and Public Works; Muslim 
Sanctuaries; Jews and Samaritans; and Chris- 
tian Holy Places. Each chapter is prefaced with 
a short introduction to the subject covered in 
its documents. 

The main criticism of this book lies in a 
consideration of what it has not done. Only the 
“most interesting decrees’’ were translated, and 










































these were edited to eliminate material which 
the author considered to be repetitive or unim- 
portant. This is to be regretted, as personal 
opinions of what is and is not important vary 
widely according to individual interests and 
needs. Photographs are given of only thirty- 
seven of the documents, so the parts left out of 
the others cannot be checked. In addition, it is 
questionable whether such a selection of a few 
documents in one source out of the various 
types of sources which are available in the 
Ottoman archives concerning this subject can 
have a value more than that of illustration. 
Anyone who draws conclusions concerning Ot- 
toman Palestine on the basis of these few 
documents leaves himself open to misrepresen- 
tation or error as a result. It is not in individual 
volumes or documents, but in series of records 
of all kinds rynning over long periods of time 
that the archives offer the greatest opportunities 
to scholarship. It might have been wiser to con- 
centrate on all available materials concerning 
any one of the subjects which are presented in 
this work. 

Within these limitations, however, the ex- 
cellent job done by Heyd must be commended 
and recommended to all those who intend to 
make use of these archives. The careful and 
accurate translations, annotations and detailed 
indices provide a model for researches in this 
field and make the book a useful reference for 
the study of Ottoman administrative termi- 
nology. The photographs are unusually clear. 
As an illustration of the vast scope of mate- 
rials available in the Ottoman archives concern- 
ing not only Palestine but also all other parts 
of the Empire, especially in the administrative, 
financial, economic and social fields which are 
largely ignored in the Arab-language chronicles 
of the period, the work is welcome. It is to be 
fervently hoped that the author himself will 
follow it with a systematic study of Ottoman 
Palestine, and that it will encourage studies in 
the archives on other aspects of Ottoman ad- 
ministration and the provinces under Ottoman 
rule. 


STANFORD J. SHAW is assistant professor of 
Turkish at the Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
and Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
Literatures, Harvard University. 
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PAN-TURKISM AND IsLAM IN RusslA, by Serge 
A. Zenkovsky. (Russian Research Center 
Studies 36). Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 345 pages. $6.75. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


In the past few years the number of scholarly 
studies on the Turkic populations of Russia 
has grown rapidly. Works by Pipes, Parks, 
Sokol, Pierce, Kazemzadeh and others—to men- 
tion only those published in English—have 
already covered parts of the ground that Pro- 
fessor Zenkovsky traverses. The merit of his 
book is its comprehensiveness, and its utiliza- 
tion of a wide range of sources published in 
Russian, plus some in Turkic tongues. 

His concentration is on the years 1906 to 
1920, by which time Bolshevik domination of 
the Turkic areas was well on the way to suc- 
cess. Zenkovsky provides also some background 
on these peoples, principally from the nine- 
teenth century, though extending back a little 
farther in the case of the Tatars, who were 
earlier incorporated into the Russian state. The 
Tatars, Bashkirs, Kazakhs, Uzbeks and Azer- 
baijanis are his principal subjects; he follows 
each in the evolution of a national consciousness 
among a small elite, and into the chaos of the 
1917-1920 period. 

Actually there is less of pan-Turkism in the 
account than the reader would expect from the 
title. Pan-Turkism did develop as a point of 
view, and provided a fragile basis for some 
political programs evolved during these years. 
But it did not mature either as a pervasive ideal 
or as a political movement before events over- 
took it, and the handful of die-hard anti-Russian 
pan-Turks who congregated in Istanbul were 
left on the margin of history. Islam among 
Russian Turks is here examined, as the author 
makes clear, only as its influence contributed 
to political action or quiescence. Matters of 
religious belief and practice, and general in- 
vestigation of Islamic culture, are left aside. 

What Zenkovsky presents is therefore a 
picture of the development of national con- 
sciousness among the Turks of Russia, its effect 
on political programs proposed by various 
groups among them in the years 1905 to 1920, 
the ephemeral efforts at organizing some_kind 
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of unity through Muslim congresses or schemes 
of lesser federations, the drive toward autonomy 
that grew among the various Turkic peoples in 
the revolutionary period, and the shattering of 
such dreams. It is plain that in the face of 
tremendous and opportunities the 
majority of the Turkic peoples remained pas- 
sive. The active minorities split on lines of 
nationality or political ideology, hesitated some- 
times between cooperation with the Bolsheviks 
or with Kolchak, found that the latter would 
not recognize autonomy, and found too late 
that the former would grant it as a matter of 
tactics only to empty it of real content when 
they could gain the upper hand 

Turkish and words are put in the 
Russian form, which will help those who 
want to consult the Russian sources, but this 
produces fearful results when applied to Otto- 
man names and words: emi for yeni, Zia Gek 
Alp for Ziya Goékalp, yach for &, and so forth. 
Consistency is virtue. A more 
important criticism is that parts of the book are 
extremely 


events 


names 


sometimes no 


hard to read, since they are so 
congested with names and sequence of facts 
as to blur the major lines of development. 
But the subject and the times are both, of 
course, complex. The scholarship is careful, 
are meticulous, and the whole is a 
very useful survey. 
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DONGOLESE NUBIAN, A GRAMMAR, by the late 
Charles Hubert Armbruster. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. xxxi + 
161 pages. $25.00 

Reviewed by Carleton T. Hodge 


In his preface to Initia Ambarica (1908) 
Armbruster sets forth his principles of observa- 
tion, which may be summarized as: record only 
natural speech from native speakers. The origins 
of th were laid even 
before that book was published, but the prin- 


volume under review 
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ciples were the same. The field work was done 
over a period of years (primarily 1901-1903 
and 1919-1926). The final result, long delayed, 
is a tremendous contribution to knowledge. 
Armbruster belonged to an earlier generation, 
and it would be unfair to criticize in detail 
matters which would be dealt with differently 
by one trained in modern linguistics. On the 
other hand, few trained in modern linguistics 
have done as thorough a job of reporting on a 
language as has Armbruster in this work on 
Nubian. It is true that much of the volume 
will be restated by linguists to reveal new 
aspects of the structure, but an enormous 
amount of data is here, accurately recorded and 
carefully presented. The remarks here are not 
to detract from Armbruster’s achieve- 
ment but to help the reader orient himself with 
the book. 

Nubian classified by 
Greenberg as one of the Chari-Nile languages. 
The branches of this family are Nilotic and 
Great Lakes, Nubian, Beir-Didinga, Barea, 
Tabi, Merarit, Dagu. Armbruster reviews a 
number of earlier discussions on the position of 
Nubian (pp. 15-29), including that of Dela- 
fosse (in Les langues du monde, 1926). As 
none of these is defensible on modern grounds, 
it was quite unnecessary for Armbruster to have 
argued most of the points involved. He does 
show good linguistic feel in doing so, however, 
and his comments are worth reading. His own 
conclusion, that Nubian is ‘a composite lan- 
guage’ with features in common with Cushitic 
and with Sudanic (Westermann) or Nilo-Chad 
(Delafosse), is confused and of little value 
He believes it to be basically Hamitic. This is 
certainly wrong. Of the list (pp. 155-156) 
comparing Nubian with Coptic and Egyptian, 
those correspondences which seem likely appear 
to be loans, not cognates. The reviewer checked 
a number of the noun stems against an Egyptian 
vocabulary and found about eight possible cor- 
respondences out of some one hundred and 
fifty nouns. If these are really connected in 
some way, a study of the sound correspondences 
would settle the question of whether they are 
loans or cognates. As Greenberg's and others’ 
researches have agreed on aligning Nubian with 
an entirely different language family, the re- 


meant 


has been recently 
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viewer is convinced that all words found in 
common in the two languages are loans. Some 
may be loans from Nubian into Egyptian. 

The grammar itself is on the whole purely 
descriptive. This is true despite the fact that 
the reader is often at a loss to know whether 
the explanation of a form is an analysis into 
morphemes or an etymological treatment. 
Armbruster’s descriptive technique, like that 
of many scholars of his time, is partly historical 
in nature. Some of the etymological treat- 
ments seem very far-fetched. Among the 
admirable descriptive features the following 
may be mentioned: The transcription is ap- 
parently phonemic, but many phonetic features 
are carefully recorded. Phonetics and phone- 
mics are not confused. Stress is marked and 
many pages devoted to a discussion of its dis- 
tribution. The role of secondary stress is men- 
tioned. Throughout the book free forms are 
marked differently than bound forms. 

There are a number of challenging prob- 
lems presented. For example there is a “sign of 
predication” identical in form with several 
endings of the verb (2, 3 sg.; also [with 
pluralizer added?} in 3 pl.). Is the division 
of the verb into the traditional three persons 
incorrect? Are these forms really verbs? The 
reviewer believes that the entire aspect of the 
grammar will take on a new look when re- 
organized by modern techniques. A very great 
deal can be done by an arm-chair linguist, 
equipped only with Armbruster’s book. 
> CARLETON T. Hopce is head of the Department 

of Near Eastern and African Languages, School 


of Languages, Foreign Service Institute, Depart- 
ment of State 


SHORTER NOTICES 


AFGHANISTAN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, by 


Peter G. Franck. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1960. xvi + 86 


pages. $2.00. 


This monograph is the sixth in the National 
Planning Association’s series of “Reports on 
the Economics of Competitive Coexistence.” It 
is a competent, well written study of the present 
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political and economic position of Afghanistan, 
a position balanced rather precariously between 
East and West. Dr. Franck, long a discerning 
student of Afghan affairs, has travelled in 
Afghanistan extensively and knows the coun- 
try well. In this monograph he discusses the 
bases of current Afghan international political 
and economic policy, Afghanistan’s trade rela- 
tions with its eastern and western neighbors, 
its programs of economic development, and the 
aid which it has received for their implementa- 
tion from the West and the Soviet Bloc. He 
then evaluates Afghanistan’s current position 
between East and West and the policy alterna- 
open to the West in its endeavor to 
strengthen its support of Afghan economic de- 
velopment and political independence. Al- 
though one may at times have reservations on 
some of the opinions and policy judgments he 
expresses, Dr. Franck is to be warmly com- 
mended for the informative and searching 
analysis of a little known segment of current 
East-West relations which his study provides. 


tives 


WILLIAM G. WELK, Washington, D. C 


EASTERN ARABIC: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SPOKEN ARABIC OF PALESTINE. SYRIA AND 
LEBANON, by Frank A. Rice and Majed F. 
Sa‘id. Beirut: Khayat’s, 1960. xxvi + 400 
pages. $4.50, £1.15, f 1/17/6. 


Rice and Sa‘id’s new grammar on Eastern 
Arabic gives a fresh approach to the spoken 
Arabic of Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, as 
stated in the subtitle. 

There is a great need for books of this sort, 
especially those which have been proven in the 
classroom, The present text begins with stand- 
ard greetings and pattern sentences for drill 
in the same, a system which is continued 
throughout. This is important for intonation, 
and one can sense that these exercises have been 
tested in classwork: the conversations are alive 
and the introductory words useful. 

However, there is not much grammatical 
detail in this book. The verb is discussed in its 
relation to the stem and subject markers, which 
are distinguished in the use of prefixes and 
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suffixes (and infixes, we might add). The 
verbal measures are handled traditionally, 
although the difference between the voluntary 
and involuntary reflexives and the concept of 
intensives and causatives are not brought fully. 
The treatment of tense, or rather the aspects, 
is not clearly stated either: is there any virtue 
in dodging the problem of time by concentrat- 
ing on the position of the affixes? 

Participles, both active and passive, and the 
verbal nouns which are linked to these morpho- 
logically, are well explained. However, they 
cannot always be rendered by an English infini- 
tive, so why not mention the term gerund as 
well? 

Finally, on page xii of the Introduction, we 
are told that this text should be used with a 
native teacher. One of our crying needs in 
Arabic is to get instruction off the East coast and 
into the wide open spaces. Where native 
instructors are available, well and good; but 
where they are not, we should have access to 
tapes or recordings. Ziadeh’s and Winder's 
modern classical grammar was immeasurably 
improved with their recordings, while van 
Wagoner would be unusable without them. We 
should know where these can be purchased. 

This book was multilithed at first, and some 
failings in the copying process show up, as 
well as the weak binding (which plagued 
Thatcher). Since this book is worth recom- 
mending, I trust it will hold up physically 
in the classroom 


© Tuomas B. Irvinc, Washington, D. C. 


PAKISTAN, 
Rahman 
Mujahid. 
Publishers, 
$1.50. 


ONE AND INDIVISIBLE, by Fazlur 
With an introduction by Sharif al- 
Karachi: Pakistan Educational 
Ltd., 1960. viii + 60 pages. 


This slim volume is made up of excerpts 
from various of the speeches of Mr. Fazlur 
Rahman, former Minister of Education in the 
Nazimuddin government, and prime target, 
for a while, of Punjab patriots, anti-Muslim 
League Bengalis and Karachi students. In 
general, these speeches belong to a bygone era 
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of Pakistani politics and they are lifted out of 
context. The two major themes pressed by 
Fazlur Rahman are the common Islamic 
ideology of both parts of Pakistan and his 
preference for a unitary to a federal form of 
government. It is convenient for these state- 
ments to be exhumed at this time since, as the 
introduction puts it, “Now . . . we are planning 
to evolve a unitary form of government in 
Pakistan . . . ,”” but they were originally in- 
tended to confute the efforts of the opponents 
of Bengali domination. The unitary form of 
government in an elective parliamentary régime 
was a more severe threat then, for it was under- 
stood that the majority of deputies would come 
from the East. 


© LEONARD BINpDeER, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


PERSIAN GRAMMAR, by A. K. S. Lambton. 
Student's Edition. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. 275 pages. $2.95. 


This grammar was first published in 1953, 
reprinted with corrections in 1957, and now 
appears in a paperback “Student's Edition.” 
This is a traditional grammar which can be 
useful as an introduction to those who wish to 
read Persian classics but less useful to those 
who wish to learn how to speak the language. 
No attempt is made by the author to introduce 
even a brief description of the phonology of 
the language. What is said about the sounds is 
incomplete and to some extent inaccurate. The 
transcription used is inconsistent (for example, 
two different symbols are used for the single 
phoneme /q/) and not always accurate (for 
example, ‘‘namiravam,” “namikonam,” instead 
of /némiravam/, némikonam/; ‘‘mirevim”’ given 
as “spoken”’ instead of /mirim/). The syntax 
is well treated, but it would be better if it were 
discussed in a separate chapter and not along 
with the morphology. Nevertheless, the gram- 
mar is still the best and the most comprehensive 
Persian grammar written in English. 


© Serce OBOLENSKY, Arlington, Va. 
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THE POWER STRUGGLE IN IRAQ, by Benjamin 
Shwadran. New York: Council for Middle 
Eastern Affairs Press, 1960. 90 pages. $2.00. 


This is a very readable book which covers the 
development of events in Iraq in the twenty- 
one months since the July 14, 1958 revolution. 
The author believes that from this study 
emerge “certain basic facts’ which he re- 
emphasizes in a brief conclusion. 

Professor Shwadran is well aware of the 
obstacles facing an historian of contemporary 
events, especially when dealing with a situation 
still in flux. Nevertheless, his major conclu- 
sions and a few of his “facts’’ can already be 
called into question. 

Neither Qasim nor Nasir, we are told, 
understands the objectives or the methods of 
Communist infiltration. The UAR President 
trusts the Communists more than he does the 
West, nor “could he possibly retain any pres- 
tige among the Arabs if he ever turned to the 
West.” Qasim, likewise, regards the Soviets 
as disinterested friends and “is determined to 
utilize the Communists in his struggle against 
Nasir.” 

Qasim is correctly described as believing that 
the way of Arab nationalism is from the bottom 
up. Nasir, however, thinks that “the only and 
the quickest way to achieve Arab nationalism is 
to impose it from above, by force if necessary.” 
A study of Nasir’s position will show that he 
has always made it clear that by unity he means 
primarily a united Arab foreign policy and not 
annexation or political union. 

In a book on the power struggle in Iraq one 
wishes that the author had shed more light on 
the confused picture of Iraqi politics and on the 
discordant forces that originally supported the 
Revolution. On the Kirkuk incident, he writes 
of the ethnic antagonism between the Arabs and 
the Turkmen instead of between the Kurds 
and the Turkmen. 

The book is practically free of typographical 
errors. On page 40, Hassaynan should read 
Hasanayn; on page 52, Sidiqq should be Siddiq. 


© JOHN JosEPH, associate professor of history at 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL SETTLEMENT. A SELECTION 
oF DocuMENTS, edited by E. Lauterpacht. 
London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1960. vi + 
82 pages. 


THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY FORCE: 
Basic DocuMENTs, prepared by E. Lauter- 
pacht. London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 
1960. vi + 49 pages. 


The first of these is a selection of documents 
relating to the settlement of the Suez Canal 
dispute, the clearance of the Canal and the 
settlement of British and French claims against 
the United Arab Republic, and of claims of the 
latter against the former arising from measures 
taken in connection with British and French 
military operations in the UAR. The documents 
cover the period November 30, 1954 to July 
26, 1956. This collection may be viewed as a 
successor to the collection of documents on the 
Suez Canal question which appeared as a sup- 
plement to the September 1956 number of The 
International and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
A selected bibliography is included. The col- 
lection is particularly useful as an aid to the 
study of legal questions. 

The second of these compilations contains 
the principal legal documents bearing upon 
the legal aspects of the establishment, opera- 
tion and status of the UNEF. In general, no 
effort is made to cover the political aspects of 
the matter. A short bibliography is included. 
This collection, also, should be particularly 
useful to anyone concerned with the legal 
aspects of the question. As the editor points 
out, no attempt is made to document the ques- 
tion of the legality of the establishment of 
UNEF. 


© LELAND M. GoopricH, Columbia University. 


TELL TOQAAN: A SYRIAN VILLAGE (No. 14 
in Anthropology Papers, Museum of Anthro- 
Pology, University of Michigan), by Louise 
E, Sweet. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1960. xiv + 280 pages. Maps, 
tables, photographs, drawings. Paper, $2.50. 


An ethnographic study of a Muslim village 
located in northwestern Syria, near the edge of 
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a large marsh south of Aleppo. The topics cov- 
ed are indicated by the chapter headings: area, 
agriculture and 


husbandry, buildings 


people, language, history, 


gardening, animal and 


compounds, household technology and eco- 


nomics, tribution and commerce, division of 
labor, SOCIé The 
’ 


basic data are presented clearly but with a 
material from other 


il structure, ideology and ritual. 


nimum of comparative 
studies of the area. 

The monograph makes a significant contri- 
bution to the available literature on village life 
in the Syrian area. The village of T 
interest 


ell Toqaan 


is of special because of its relatively 
heterogeneous make-up, and an important fea- 
ture of the study 


is the account of the inter- 


action of pastoral and peasant elements in the 
local culture 

The 
direction of cultural change in the village are 


valuable 


of several 


author's comments on the nature and 


in calling attention to the inadequacy 


generalizations current among 


sociologists 


CHARLES "ERG N, Washington, D. ¢ 
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and Middle East Oil, Sixth Edition. 
Forth Worth: B. Orchard Lisle Industrial Cartogra- 
phy, 1960. 50 in. x 38 in. Colored. 

The Middle East and North Africa, prepared by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd., and the Carto- 
graphic Department of the Clarendon Press. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1960. viii + 135 
pages. Bibliography. Colored maps, Tables. (Ox- 
ford Regional Economic Atlas, Map, 1960) 343 
pages. $10.00; pap. $5.95. An extension of ma- 
terial contained in the Oxford Economic Atlas of 
. World. Deals exclusively with North Africa 

1 the Middle East. 

A M dern History of the Middle East and North 
Africa, by S. M. Imamuddin. Dacca: Najma and 
Sons, 1960. 516 pages. Rs 10/-. 

Near East Report: A Washington Letter on American 
Policy in the Near East. Vols. I and IJ, June 1957 
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ment of Libya. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
for the IBRD, 1960. 524 pages. Folding maps 
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Libya, with recommendations for future develop- 
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patronage of the International Union of Acade- 
mies. Vol. I (fasc. 1-22): Aaron-Bzedukh. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1954-60. xvi + 1359 pages. Gld. 250.- 
About 5 volumes. 1280 pages each. Illustrated by 
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Kitab ar-radd ala l-Gabmiya, by Abu Sa‘id ‘Uthman 
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Life Under the Pharaohs, by Leonard Cottrell. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 255 
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pages. 

The Education of Salama Misa (Tarbiyat Salama 
Masa), translated from the Arabic by L. O. Schu- 
man. Published under the auspices of the Institute 
for Modern Near Eastern Studies, University of 
Amsterdam. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 

Falsafat al-Tashri fi al-Islam (The Philosophy of 
Jurisprudence in Islam), by S. Mahmasani. Trans- 
lated by Farhat J. Ziadeh. With a preface by 
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Modern Muslim Koran Interpretation (1880-1960), 
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The Muslim World: A Historical Survey, by B. 
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HISTORY 12709 INALCIK, HALIL. “Bursa and the com 
(Ancient, Medieval) merce of the Levant.” J. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of 
the O. 3(Ag'60) 131-47. Describes how Bursa, 
12704 AYALON, DAVID. “Studies in al-Jabarti, I early capital of the Ottoman state, became a trad- 
Notes on the transformation of Mamluk society ing center for the Ottoman dominions, Syria and 
in Egypt under the Ottomans J. Econ. and Soc Egypt, and the effect of this new development on 
Hist. of the O. 3(Ag’60) 148-74. Draws heavily the commerce of the Levant. 
n al-Jabarti to clarify several important aspects 12710 MAGUED, A. “La fonction de juge supréme 
of the Mamluk sultanate and society in general dans l'état fatimide en Egypte L’Egypte Con- 
inder Ottoman rule temp. 51 (Ja’60) 45-56. The Egyptian rulers 
12705 DRAGUE. GEORGES A propos. des greatly esteemed their judges whose work had a 
Aissaoua.” L’Afrique et lAsie, no. 3 (1960) great influence on the state and on society as a 
3-12. This religious brotherhood was founded in whole 
Morocco at the end of the 15th century 12711 MENAGE, V. L. “An autograph of Kemil- 
12706 GATJE, HELMUT Gedanken zur Proble- pashazade’s Tevdarikh-i Al-i “Othman, book VII." 
matik der islamischen Kulturgeschichte Welt B.S.0.A.S., no. 2 (1960) ,250-263. This book is 
ils Geschichte, no. 3 (1960). devoted to the reign of Mehemmed II. Kemal 
12707 GOITEIN, S. D. “The unity of the Medi Pashazade (1468-1534) was an historian of the 
terranean world in the ‘middle’ Middle Ages first rank, hitherto neglected both in Europe and 
Studia Islamica 12 (1960) 29-42. This unity was urkey 
jue to: (1) the conception that law was 12712 MEREDITH-OWENS, G. M Traces of a 


personal, not territorial, (2) the u 


largely « 


portance of lost autobiographical work by a courtier of Selim 


business and its need for freedom of movement II.” B.S.O.A.S. 23, no. 3 (1960) 456-63. Descrip- 


(3) all the countries had a long-standing cultural tion of experiences as a prisoner in Christian 
tradition in common hands at Rome during the 16th century. 

12708 IDRIS, HADY ROGER Problematique de 12713 MIRZOYEV, A. M. “More on the author of 
l'épopée sanhadjienne en Berbérie orientale X the Shahanshahnamah.” (in Russian) Problemy 
XII" siécles Annales de Il'Inst. d'Etudes O. 17 Vostok., no. 4 (1960) 111-22. The author of 

(1959) 243-55 this work on the campaigns of Shah Isma’‘il 
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(1502-1524) is shown to be Amir Sadr ed-din 
Sultin Ebrahim el-Amini and not Kamil 
ed-Din Bina’i, as first suggested by B. A. Dorn in 
1852 

12714 NOVICHEV, A. D. “The peasant revolt in 
Turkey at the beginning of the 15th century. 
(in Russian) Problemy Vostok., no. 3 (1960) 
67-81. Uses source material to describe the up- 
rising led by Sheikh Bedreddin 
715 PIGULEVSKAJA, N Les rapports sociaux 
a Nedjran J. Econ. and Soc. Hist. of the O 
3(Ag'60) 113-30. The history and social structure 
of this leading city of Arabia early in the 6th 
century A. D. are typical of the old caravan towns 
The Arab conquest did not eclipse the tradition 
aintained by the Greek and 

whose serve as the 


historians 
source for this 


Syrians 

materials 
article 

12716 STERN, S. M. “A Fatimid decree of the year 
524/1130 B.S.0.A.S8. 23, no. 3 (1960) 439-55 
Text of a favorable answer by the vizier to a 
petition of complaint by an agent of the Sinai 
onastery against usurpation of its revenues by 


some local officials 


(See ai 


12774, 12783) 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


Afghanistan C. A. Rev., 8, no. 2 (1960) 
important collection Neza 

(Independent Afghanistan), 

Akhramovich and published in 
Attention is directed to the 

approach to Afghan history and problems 
and the emphasis on original source material 

12718 “The development of historical 
Azerbaydzhan in the Soviet period.” C. A. Ret 

2 (1960) 120-8. Traces the growth of the 
study of Azerbaijani history in the republic itself 
Based on Soviet sources 

12719 “Islam in Azerbaydzhan.” C. A. Ret 


(1960) 129-46 Soviet 


Reviews the 
imyy Afganistan 
edited by R. T 
Moscow in 


Soviet 


1958 


studies in 


Ss. mk 


, 8, no 2 
ranging fron 
argumentation—to 


attempts 
lenunciation to subtle 
Islam 


au Maroc 
13-19 


Disterate 
720 Siba 


L’ Afrique et l’ Asie, no. 3 
(1960) 
721 “The last ten years in 
Arab World 44 (JI'60) 12-4 
and external defense 

12722 AYALON, DAVID. “The historian al-Jabarti 
and his background.” B.S.0.A.S., no. 2 (1960) 
217-49. An evaluation of the person and work of 
this 19th century Arab historian whom A. J. Toyn 
bee said “would undoubtedly figure on a list of 
andidates for the distinction of ranking as leading 
historians of civilized society up to date.” 

12723 BARBOUR, NEVILL 
Algeria i 


reviewing recent 


Muscat and 
Problems of internal 


Oman 


Change of scene in 
rld Today 16 (Ag'60) 356-64. After 


events, the author concludes that 
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the Algerian leaders may be justified in thinking 
that independence is ‘‘not far over the horizon.” 

12724 COLOMBE, MARCEL. “Remarques sur un 
coup d'état.” Orient 4, no. 2 (1960) 141-7. Fears 
that the revolutionary government of Turkey will 
revert to a policy of neutrality, as laid down by 
Kemal himself. 

12725 EMERIT, MARCEL. “Un document inédit sur 
Alger au XVII* siécle.” Annales de L’Inst. 
d'Etudes O. 17 (1959) 233-42. Dated 1666, the 
mémoire provides some information on the military 
value of the Berbery capital and some other cities. 

12726 GIRAUD, RENE. “Vers la second République 
turque.”” Orient 4, no. 2 (1960) 11-24. Turkey 
has set out on the road of democracy, a road of no 
return 

12727 HEATH, M. L “Arabian extremities.” 
R.C.A.J. 47 (Jl-O'60) 260-9. Interesting impres- 
sions of Kuwayt, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, etc. by a 
former commander of the British air forces in the 
Arabian Peninsula recently returned home. 

12728 ‘IMAMUDDIN, S. M. “The French occupa- 
tion of Algeria and the national uprisings of the 
nineteenth century.” Islamic Rev. 48 (JI'60) 26-31. 
A short history of the resistance movements of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir, Haji Ahmad, Lallah Fatimah, and others. 

12729 MILLER, T. B. “The Egyptian question and 
British foreign policy, 1892-1894." J. Mod. Hist. 
32(Mr'6C) 1-15. “These were the years in which 
the British occupation of Egypt was on the way 
to being transformed from an Anglo-Turkish into 
an Anglo-French question.” 

12730 REYNER, ANTHONY S. “Somalia: the 
problems of independence.” M.E.J. (Summer, 
1960) 247-55. 

RONDOT, PIERRE Bréves réflexions sur 
l'évolution des structures libanaises."” Orient 4, 
no. 2 (1960) 27-31. Lebanese institutions held up 
remarkably well under the violent impact of the 
events of 1958 and saved the country from ruin. 
In a future crisis, however, they might not be 
adequate. 

12732 SCHRAM, STUART R. “L’'U.R.S.S. et la 
Chine devant la révolution turque.”” Orient 4, no. 2 
(1960) 149-63. Moscow's initial reaction was 
highly reserved, Peiping’s unrestrainedly enthusias- 
tic. Soon, however, there was an almost complete 
reversal, Moscow seeing in General Giirsel a worthy 
successor of Atatiirk, with Peiping viewing him as 
an American puppet, presumably because he 
pledged continued adherence to the Baghdad Pact. 

12733 SHERMAN, A. V. “Turkey 


nationalism.’ Commentary 30 


7 


12731 


a case in con 
structive (Ag’60) 
93-101. Turkish nationalism is based on a drive of 
rational self-interest. This is the conclusion reached 
after a detailed analysis of the accession to power 
of the Menderes regime and the factors that led 
to its overthrow 

12734 TOMICHE, N La situation des artisanats et 
petits commercants en Egypte, de la fin du XVIII* 
siécle jusqu’au milieu du XIX*.”” Studia Islamica 
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12 (1960) 75-98. 


describe the 


Draws heavily on Jabarti to 

social life and organization of the 
corporations on the eve of the reign of Muhammad 
‘Ali which was to revolutionize the situation of 
the artisans and small merchants. 

12735 TRUMPENER, ULRICH. “German military 
aid to Turkey in 1914." J. Mod. Hist. 32 (Je’60) 
145-9. The transfer of German military 
personnel and equipment to Turkey during this 
period [August-October 1914] was a desperate 
struggle against time, distance, and ever increasing 
diplomatic difficulties.” 

12736. VERNIER, BERNARD. “Historie d'un pays 
saharien le Fezzan.” Orient 4, no. 2 (1960) 
57-72. Considers the factors—geographic and 
social—that prevented this region (called by 
Despois ‘une région plus humaine que physique’’) 
from achieving a more significant state of develop- 
ment 

12737 WILSON, ANDREW. “Inside Afghanistan— 
a background to recent troubles.” R.C.A.J. 47 
(Jl-O'60) 286-95. It is unwise to attribute the 
current difficulties to resistance to Russian influ- 
ence. Afghanistan as it stands at present is a great 
asset to the Soviet Union and there is no com- 
pelling reason for the Kremlin to seek more direct 
control. 

12738 ZARTMAN, I. WILLIAM. “Communist 

China and the Arab-African area.” U. S. Naval 

Inst. Proceed. 86, no. 9 (S'60) 23-30. China pre- 

sents itself as a “true brother,” an undeveloped, 

anti-colonial, non-Western area that has the same 
interests as the African-Arab zone. U. S. policy 
must take this into consideration and not alienate 
these nations because they accept aid from all quar- 
ters or because their form of government differs 
from the Western model. 

(See also 12743, 12761) 
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12739 “Irrigation in Central Asia, II.” C. A. Rev., 
8, no. 2 (1960) 138-50. Description of the major 
irrigation projects, complete and in progress. 

12740 ABDEL MEGUID, A. R. “The agrarian 
structure in Egypt.” L’Egypte Contemp. 51 
(Ap’60) 27-43. An historical survey of the con- 
trol of land resources—man-to-man and man-to- 
society relationships. 

12741 AMIN, S. “Le financement des 
ments dans la province égyptienne de la R. A. U.’ 
L’Egypte Cc (Ja 60) 5-44. A projection 
for the 1960-1965 period, including a discussion of 
the role assigned to the money market, and an 
estimate of the effect of the projects on economic 
growth. 

12742 ARABADZHYAN, A. Z. “Foreign policy 
and economic development of Iran and Afghan- 
istan.” (in Russian) Problemy Vostok., no. 3 
(1960) 42-54. Afghanistan’s economic develop 
ment is proceeding in much sounder fashion than 


investisse 


niemp. 51 
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Iran’s because its foreign policy is based on co- 
operation with the U. S. S. R. 

12743 FARDY, A. “Le tabac dans le monde.” 
L’Egypte Industrielle 36 (Ap’60) 11-24. Cites a 
number of economic and social reasons in support 
of large-scale cultivation of tobacco in Syria. 

12744 GARNICK, DANIEL H. “On the economic 
feasibility of a Middle Eastern common market.” 
M. E. J. (Summer, 1960), 265-276. 

12745 MARZOUK, G. A. “Monetary and financial 
analyses in the Egyptian region.” L’Egypte Con- 
temp. 51 (Ap’60) 5-25. An attempt to apply to 
Egypt the principal methods used abroad in the 
field of financial analysis. Also a survey of devel- 
opments in 1958 in the light of this approach. 

12746 NELSON, GEORGE. “Middle East Trade.” 
R.C.A.J. 47 (Jl-O'60) 222-33. A _ country-by- 
country review of prospects. “There is much to 
be done. There is much going to be done. The 
area .. . is not as unstable as it looks.” 

12747 OKY:AR, OSMAN. “The Turkish stabiliza- 
tion experiment—before and after.” Mid. East. 
Aff. 11 (Ag-S'60) 238-46. The external rescue 
operation of 1956 plus internal monetary and 
credit restrictions gave the Turkish economy an 
urgently needed breathing spell. However, the 
economic problem remains and continues to be 
aggravated by population growth and stagnent 
agricultural production. 

12748 SHWADRAN, BENJAMIN. “Middle East 
oil in 1959.” Mid. East Aff. 11 (Ag-S'60) 218-36. 
Increased production and lower prices have mark- 
edly altered the importance of oil. Among other 
consequences, the Arab governments will have to 
make perhaps radical adjustments in their attitudes 
to and relations with the Western world. 


(See also 12709) 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


12749 “Food trade and public catering in Central 


Asia.” C. A. Rev. 8, no. 2 (1960) 151-9. Rus- 

sian influence on Central Asian diet and eating 

substantial, particularly in the larger 
towns. It is generally making a valuable contribu- 
tion to the health of the population. 

12750 “Unesco meeting of Arab states on their 
social science resources.” (in Arabic) L’Egypte 
Contemp. 51 (Ja’60) 69-72. Text of the resolu- 
tions passed by the November 1959 meeting in 
Cairo 

12751 DAVIS, F. JAMES. “Cultural perspectives of 
Middle Eastern students in America.” M. E. J. 
(Summer, 1960) 256-64. 

12752 DUCRET, M. “La formation professionnelle: 
ses aspects dans l’est algérien.” L’ Afrique et l’ Asie, 
no. 3 (1960) 20-34. The problems of training a 
corps of professional workers as p 
involved in transforming an agricul 
into an industrial country. 


habits is 


of the process 
tural country 
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O<cuvres « 


12753 GOICHON, A.-M 
et oeuvres sociales en Syrie 
(1960) 73-84. Concluding 
12754 IBN OU ALFOURAT 
sur la femme musulmane 4 travers ages.” 
L’ Afrique et lI’ Asie (1960) Feels 
that Muslim women have made and will continue 
to make excellent pr 


12755 KERR, 


.) 


no. 2 
article in the series 
“Quelques réflexions 
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Communications 


The JOURNAL welcomes 


addition to letters of ¢ 


miment mm 


information of interest will be printed as space is available. 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. James Terry Duce, in his review of Pro- 
fessor George Lenczowski’s Oil and State in 
the Middle East (MEJ, Summer 1960), laments 
the the arbitration 
tribunal to settle the Buraimi Oasis dispute, and 
‘The 


member of the arbitral 


failure of international 


f 


adds: action of 


the British-appointed 
tribune in resigning at 

crucial moment aborted the arbitral process, 
and it is at the British door that the blame for 
failure of arbitration must be laid.’ 


Perhaps Mr. Duce, 


has relied too much upon the 


in making this statement, 
account of the 
break-up of the tribunal's proceedings given by 
He states in his book 
(p. 147) that the tribunal met on 11 September 
1955 


Professor Lenczowski. 


to hear charges by the British member 
that Saudi Arabia had violated the arbitration 
agreement of 30 July 1954, in particular, by 
attempting to bribe the inhabitants of Buraimi 
‘On September 16, 
however,’ Professor Lenczowski continues, ‘the 
Sir Reader 


Bullard, suddenly presented his resignation and 


to declare for Saudi Arabia 


British member of the tribunal, 


despite the pleas of the chairman walked out. 
This was promptly followed by the resignation 
of the chairman and two other members of the 
tribunal 
an end.’ 
There is no 
Lenczowski'’s account or in Mr 
British 


Arbitration proceedings thus came to 


Professor 
Duce’s 


member 


mention, either in 
review, 
felt 
That reason was made clear 
British 


Times 


of the reason why the 
forced to resign. 
later by th 
The 


in the statement issued 


Government and published in 


12 


comments from its readers. All communications should 
be addressed to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A 
selection of those received will be published periodically in these columns. In 


previous articies, 


communications on other 





(London) on 5 October 1955, which read in 
part: 


Finally, confirmation secured of Her 
Majesty's Government's suspicion that attempts 
had been made by the Saudis to tamper with 
the impartiality of the Tribunal behind the 
President's back 


was 


Not only does Professor Lenczowski omit all 
reference to this statement but he would seem 
to imply in his account that the President of the 
tribunal resigned because of the failure of his 
pleas to the British member to remain. There 
is, in fact, no whatever for the 
assertion that the President, the distinguished 
Belgian jurist, Dr. Charles de Visscher, urged 
the British member to remain had 
resigned. 

Contrary to Mr. Duce’s view, it is the Saudi 
Arabian Government that thrown the 
process of arbitration into disrepute, and it is 
and not at that of the British 
that blame must be laid for 
the failure of this means of settling the com- 
plex boundary 
Arabia 


foundation 


after he 


has 


it its door 


Government the 


problems of south-eastern 


J. B. Ketry 
Institute of Historical Research 
University of London 


Dear Sir: 
In his 
Moroccan 


article on the 
Immigrant Village in Israel (Sum- 
mer 1960), Mr. Weingrod states that even 
‘under the French: Jews (in Morocco) were 
not granted citizenship and equal rights.’ Quite 
apart from the fact that this is incorrect, even 


most informative 


5 


- 
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should it have been, the French and not the 
Moroccans would have been responsible for 
such discrimination, for all the laws originated 
in the French Residency and not in the Moroc- 
can Makhzen. Incidentally, under the French, 
the Moroccan Jews enjoyed many privileges 
denied the Muslims. 

As to the status of the Jews since 1956, 
surely Mr. Weingrod must know that there is 
hardly a Government department in independ- 
ent Morocco in which some of the highest 
officials are not Jews. The first Minister of 
Health in independent Morocco was a Jew, 
and during the past few years there have been 
many occasions when the Moroccan rabbis 
expressed their gratitude to the King for the 
status enjoyed by the Jews since Independence. 
Only quite recently Moroccan friends com- 
plained to me about the ‘preferential status’ 
enjoyed by so many Moroccan Jews. 

Another error of fact: Mr. Weingrod states 
that, in 1912, French Casablanca was ‘non 
existent.’ Evidently he does not realize that, 
while the French Protectorate was not pro- 


claimed till 1912, Casablanca, after being 


heavily bombarded by the French warship 


Galilee, was occupied by the French in 1907, 
and not abandoned until the day of Independ- 
ence. Thus, by 1912, there had already been 
five years of a French Casablanca. 


Rom LANDAU 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 


Dear Sir: 


I have read with greatest interest and pleas- 
ure Sir Charles Belgrave’s autobiography, Per- 
sonal Column, an account of his years as 
advisor to the Sheikhs of Bahrain, which has a 
special appeal to one who has lived and worked 
in the same region of the Near East. 

The achievements of both the Belgraves have 
won the admiration of everyone who knows 
them, including the members of the America 
Mission in Bahrain and elsewhere in the Per- 
sian Gulf area. 

For this reason, it is especially regrettable 
that in the chapter on Education (Chapter 8) 
there is an omission which gives an erroneous 
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impression. Sir Charles implies, and indeed 
states on page 96, that his wife initiated the 
idea of schools for girls in Bahrain. 

In 1922, four years before the Belgraves 
came to Bahrain, the American Mission had 
begun a girls’ school of which Mrs. Louis 
Dame was the founder and first principal. 
Sheikha Ayeesha promised at the time that 
when her baby grand-daughters reached school 
age, they should be sent to the Mission School. 
This promise was kept, in spite of the existence 
later on of the Government schools, and those 
particular young princesses received their edu- 
cation at the American Mission School and 
graduated with credit. 

Mrs. Belgrave opened a Government School 
for girls in the autumn of 1928. Her first two 
teachers, Hajar and Fatima, had been trained 
by Mrs. Dame at the American Mission School, 
and several of their pupils followed them to the 
new institution and formed its nucleus. 

The American School for Girls has been 
continuously in Bahrain up to the present time. 


DorotHy VAN Ess 

(Mrs. JOHN VAN Ess) 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 


After my article “Kurdish Language Studies” 
(ME] Summer 1960) went to press a number 
of important works in or on Kurdish have 
appeared or become accessible to me, and I 
should like to mention them here as an ap- 
pendix to the bibliography. They show great 
interest in Kurdish studies in the Soviet Union 
and in Iraq. The large number of works by 
Kurds of Sulaimaniya, Iraq point to the great 
literary activity of Iraqi Kurds today as well 
as the literary hegemony of Sulaimaniya Kur- 
dish. 

The presentation arrangement is the same as 
in the article. 


General and Comparative Studies 


Horn (11) is a historical study dealing with 
Kurdish and other Indo-Iranian and Indo- 
European languages. Oranskij (19) gives gen- 
eral introductory remarks about various Iranian 
languages, including a section on bibliography. 
The Kurdish section contains comments on 
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Kurdish scripts that have been in use in the 
Soviet Union. 


and Word Studies 


Kurdish-Kurdish. 1958 
Kurdish of Soviet Ar- 
menia. 

Kurdish - Arabic - Persian - 

English - French. 1959 
Kurdish of Erbil. 

Kurdish-Kurdish. 1960 
Kurdish of Sulaimaniya. 
Avdal (6) is a guide to correct spelling of 

Kurdish. Mukriyani (18) is a polyglot work 

with lists of words according to subject. Khal 

(14) is the first part of a Kurdish dictionary, 

containing 380 pages and going through the 

letter ; 


Dictionaries 


Avdal (G6) 


Mukriyani (18) 


Khal (14) 


Descriptive Studie: 


The following books discuss the morphology 
of the word 

Amin (2) (K) 
Sulaimaniya 1958 

(3) 

Sulaimaniya 1960 
The following articles discuss particular fea- 
tures of phonology or morphology of Kurdish 
dialects in the Soviet Union: 

Tsukerman 

Sokolova 

Tsukerman 

Kurdojev 

Avaliani 

Tsukerman 

Bakajev (8) 1960 

It should be noted here that Bakajev 
(Beko) has an excellent grammatical sketch in 
his Kurdish-Russian dictionary of 1957, pp. 
574-575; see B’eko (28) of the original listing 
in the previous issue 


(K) 


Amin 


1948 
1950 
1956 
1957 
1959 
1959 


(29) 
(27) 
(30) 
(16) 

(5) 
(28) 


Textbook 


Movsesiyan (17) Erevan 1935 
Avdal (7) Erevan 1936 
Wafi (32) Sulaimaniya 1959 
Movsesiyan (17) and Avdal (7) are gram- 

mar books for elementary school use. Wafi 

(32) is designed to teach Arabs Kurdish, with 


word lists and sentences arranged by topic. 
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Collections of Texts 


Rudenko (22) Erzerum 1860 

Wikander (33) Syria 1959 

Rudenko (22) deals with Kurdish manu- 
scripts collected by Auguste Jaba while in the 
diplomatic service at Erzerum a hundred years 
ago. Wikander (33) records Kurmanji texts 
of Syria, some taken from Kurdish publications 
in Syria and Lebanon, and others original 
manuscripts submitted by the author. In a 
Latin alphabet, they contain specimens of folk- 
lore and poetry as well as ethnographic, his- 
torical, and grammatical selections and transla- 
tions from world literature. 


Kurdish Literature and Periodicals 


These items include a collection of songs 
from the Soviet Union (Zakarijan (35), 
1935) and fourteen more recent items, all by 
Sulaimaniya Kurds. The latter include patriotic 
hymns (Amin (4)); proverbs (Khal (15)); 
anthologies of poetry (Qani' (21), Bapir (9), 
Karim (13)); literary works (Sajjadi (23) 
(24) (25) (26), Piramerd (20), Wurdi 
(34), Jaf (12)); and political novels (Amin 
(1), Fattah (10)). 

The large number of Kurdish language peri- 
odicals that have flourished in recent years give 
additional testimonial to the vigorous literary 
activity of the Iraqi Kurds, especially those 
from Sulaimaniya. In the following list, 
starred items are those which I know were 
being published as of the present year. 

Daily: 

* Azadi {Freedom} Baghdad 

*Dangi Kird {Voice of the Kurds} Baghdad 

*Khabat/ An-Nidal {Struggle} (Arabic-Kur- 

dish) Baghdad 

*Petkawtin [ Progress| Baghdad 

Rizgari { Freedom] Sulaimaniya 
Weekly: 
Al-Ahali {The People| (Arabic-Kurdish) 
Sulaimaniya 
Galawez [Star] Sulaimaniya. (A journal of 
great literary merit.) 
Haqiqa {Truth} Mosul 
Hiway Kérdistan [Hope of Kurdistan] 
Sulaimaniya 





COMMUNICATIONS 


* Kurdistan { Kurdistan) Tehran, Iran 

* Nawrdz [Spring] Sulaimaniya 

Roja N& { New Day} Damascus 

Monthly: 
Belisa [Torch] Sulaimaniya 
Dangi Qutabyan [Voice of the Students} 
Kirkuk 

*Hiwa [Hope} Sulaimaniya 


LIST OF TITLES REFERRED TO IN TEXT 


1. Amin, Muharram Muhammad. Regdy dzddi 
{The Road to Freedom]. Sulaimaniya, 1959. Also 
author of the following novels: Mam Homar [Mam 
Homer], gomi Slaqaw [Turbulent Lake}, yadi gori- 
stanaka [Memoriam to the Graveyard], and girdi 
fjahidan {Martyr's Hill]; and forsi barzan [The 
Barzan Revolution}, “‘a political analysis.” 

2. Amin, Nari ‘Ali. Girtini Kalenekitir la 
rezmani kiidi [Solution of Another Problem in 
Mastering Kurdish]. Baghdad, 1958. 

3. — . Rezmani Kirdi (Introduction to Kur- 
dish}. Sulaimaniya, 1960. 

4. ———. Sridi kurdi bo qutabyan [Kurdish 
Anthems for Students}. Sulaimaniya, 1960. 

5. Avaliani, Yu. Yu., “Osobye parnve glagol’nye 
sdcetanija v kurdskom jazke,” [“Special combination 
of verbs in the Kurdish language’’}. Izdagelstvo 
Uzbekskogo gosudartvennogo Universiteta [Publica- 
tion of State University of Uzbekestan.} 1959. 

6. Avdal, Amin. Khabarndma kérdi la rasi 
nvisandina {Kurdish Dictionary for Correct Writ 
ing}. Erevan, 1958. 

7. . Kiteba zimane kyrmanci saba komed 
6-7 [Grammar of the Kurdish Language for classes 
6-7]. Erevan, 1936. 

8. Bakajev, C. H. (B’eko). “K voprosu o 
sub’ektiom i ob’ektnom sprjazenij perexodnogo gla 
gola v kurskom jazyke” [On the subject and object 
conjungation of transitive verbs in the Kurdish lan- 
guage}, Ak. Nauk SSSR, Voprosu Jazykoznanija, 
9:4-103-6 (1960). 

9. Bapir, ‘Ali Kamal. Diwdani Ahmad Mukhtar 
Jaf {Anthology of Ahmad Mukhtar Jaf’s Poems}. 
Sulaimaniya, 1960. 

10. Fattah, Shakir. 
Baghdad, 1959. 

11. Horn, Paul. Grundriss der 
Etymologie. Strassburg, 1893. 

12. Jaf, Hasan Fihmi. Pélawani Zand {The Hero 
of Zend}. up., n.d. 

13. Karim, Muhammad Mala. Haji Qadiri Kwei 
[The Blind Haji Qadir}. Baghdad, n.d. 

14. Khal, Shayhk Muhammad. Farhangi xiél 
[Khal’s Dictionary}. Part I. Sulaimaniya, 1960. 

15. . Pandi pesinan {Proverbs of our An- 
cestors}. Baghdad, 1957. 

16. Kurdojev, K. K. “Kurdskij 
mennyi Iran. Spravoinik, 1957, 60-75. 


Zhini Nwe {A New Life]. 


Neupersischen 


jazyk,” Sovre- 
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17. Movsesiyan, S. Grammatika Zamane Kyrmanci 
bona komed II-Ill [Grammar of the Kurdish Lan- 
guage for Classes II-III}, Erevan, 1935. 

18. Mukriyani, G. Rainbow. Erbil, 1959. 

19. Oranskij, I. M. Vvedenije v iranskuyu filol- 
ogiju [Introduction to Iranian Philology]. Moscow, 
1960. 

20. Piramerd. Dwéanza swarai mariwan [The 
Twelve Horsemen of Meriwan]}. Sulaimaniya, 1959. 

21. Qani’. Daft? garmyan [The Germyan Steppes}. 
(vol. 5 of Qani's Diwan). Baghdad, 1955. 

22. Rudenko, M. B. “A.D. Jaba’s collection of 
Kurdish MSS.” Irudy, Gos. Publ. Bibl., Leningrad 2, 
no. 5: 165-84 (1957). 

23. Sajjadi Ala’addin. Gaftek la Kurdistana [A 
Journey in Kurdistan}. Baghdad, 1956. 

24. . Riftai Mirwari [Pearl 
Part 2. Baghdad, 1957. 

25. . Sorfakani kird wa khrdu kémari 
‘iraq [Kurd Revolutions and Kurds and the Republic 
of Iraq}. Baghdad, 1959. 

26. . Yadi Piramerd [Memoriam to Pira- 
merd}. Baghdad, 1951. 

27. Sokolova, V. S. “Novyje svedenija po fonetike 
iranskix jazykov,” [“New information on the pho- 
netics of Iranian languages’}. Ivanskij Jazyki, I: 
5-28 (1950). 

28. Tsukerman, I. I. “O geneticeskom edinstve 
pokazatelja budScego vremeni i pokazatelja kategorij 
otnogo v kurdskom jazyke (kurmandzi)” [‘‘On the 
genetic unity of the future tense signs and of the 
visual category in the Kurdish language (Kur- 
manji)"’}, Prob. Vostok. 2:148-55 (1959). 

29. . “O  nekotoryx svojstvax vtoritnoj 
fleksij v kurdskom jazyke.” [‘‘On some character- 
istics of secondary inflection in the Kurdish lan- 
guage}. Jazyk i Myilenije XI: 364-375 (1948). 

30. - “Oferki grammatiki kurdskogo 
jazyka” [“‘Grammatical Essays on the Kurdish Lan- 
guage’’}, Trudy IJAZ, V1: 5-56 (1956). 

31. Vil’cévskij, O. L. “Bibliograficeskij obzor 
zarubeznyx kurdskix pecatnyx isdanij v XX stoletij,” 
{Bibliographical survey of Kurdish publications 
printed abroad in the XX Century], Iranskije Jazyki 
I: 147-181 (1945). 

32. Wafi, ‘Abdurrahim. Kayfa tata‘allamu 'Ilugata 
‘lkurdiyya biduun mu'‘allim?/ ion feri zmani kirdi 
‘abet babe mamosta? [How to learn Kurdish without 
a Teacher?}. Baghdad, 1959. 

33. Wikander, Stig, Recueil de textes kourmandji, 
Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1959:10. Uppsala. 

34. Wurdi, Muhammad Tawfiq. Khanzddu Latkri 
[Khanzad and his Army}. Metzuy siiran. [History 
of the Suran}. Baghdad, 1960. (‘History of the 
Kurds and Kurdistan through stories.”’) 

35. Zakarijan, K. and Cindi, H. Kilamed cima'ta 
Kurmanga. Erevan, 1935. 
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ErRNEst N. McCarus 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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